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Cindy  Beckwith 


Bladen  County,  Circa  1865 


Wilted  air, 

Forced  between  cracked  lips 
Sounds  more  like 
I'he  wails  and  whispered  screams 
Of  murdered  sons  and  fathers 
I'han  a  triumphant  soldier 
Marching  home  to  Dixie 
With  a  melody  in  mind. 
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Linda  Love 


An  Autumnal  Still  Life 


No  lumens,  mere  color;  flats  on  flat. 
An  alabaster  sliver  is  scratched 
By  jagged  silhouettes  of  grey 
Trees  penciled  on  a  faded  black  sky. 

Vet  tenuous  glimmerings  dart 
Among  the  shifting  night  boughs  and 
Leaves  which  are  sent  cascading  by 
October’s  final  exhalation. 

Exultant  movements  animate  shadows, 
No,  specters,  whose  frenzied  dancing 
Crackles  against  the  frosted  pane. 

Life  lends  flats  dimension. 
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Lovers  Hand-Loom 


Slyly  we  weave  a  gauze  of 
Misunderstanding. 

Each  fiber; 

A  tell-nothing  smile, 

An  eggshell  platitude, 

Is  cast  like  a  fungal  spore  to 
I'rail  a  warp  through  the  heavy  air. 

Soon  the  gossamery  drapes 
Unnoticeably, 

Wrapping  us  in  a  second  skin. 

An  ophidian  discontent. 

Like  the  snake  we,  too,  will  grow' 
(tired). 

We’ll  slither  out  of  love 
Leaving  only  its  tensile  shroud, 
I'olerance. 
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Brian  Vanlandingham 


Of  Saint  Joan  of  Ark 


As  history  has  touched  our  many  hearts 
for  good  or  ill;  whether  to  make  us  weep 
or  laugh  aloud  to  recognize  the  parts 
played  in  our  lives  by  forbearers  asleep 
within  the  earth,  whom  we  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  a  voice,  save  for  that  deep 
loneliness  and  isolation  between 
ourselves  and  the  world  about  us  when  we 
put  aside  our  fears  and  walk  instead  green 
valleys  and  rocky  mountain  ridges  free 
and  unencumbered;  so  might  we  also 
learn  the  pure  discipline  of  love,  and  the 
joy  of  listening  to  hear  the  soft  low 
and  quiet  voices  reconciling  time 
to  time — our  present  with  the  past.  And  though 
our  love  may  live  as  memory  and  chime 
but  solemnly,  or  gayly,  with  the  touch 
of  greater  power  than  has  known  the  prime 
of  earthly  passion,  being  neither  such 
as  bound  or  binding  on  this  earth,  but  yet 
this  power,  this  rare  presence,  has  as  much 
in  common  with  our  hearts  as  all  the  debt 
humanity  can  owe,  whether  of  pride 
or  arrogance.  So  how  then  to  regret 
flames  of  love  so  strong  they  can  not  abide 
this  earth,  whose  limitations  hold  within 
gross  form  and  substance  spirits  who  confide 
a  passion  for  the  truth  that  neither  sin 
nor  simple  commonness  may  know,  but  grieve 
instead  commitment  and  the  discipline? 
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Tell  me.  I  mourn  and  celebrate  the  eve 
whose  setting  star  will  light  the  tired  face 
and  hands  of  those  who  take  their  earthly  leave 
amidst  the  fire  and  ashes  of  a  grace 
strong  as  death,  for  in  the  consumation 
of  this  marriage  between  God  and  man  trace 
remembrances  of  a  consecration 
long  ago  sealed  in  water  and  in  blood. 

In  these  ashes  lies  a  new  creation 

still  waiting  to  be  born  within  the  bud 

and  branch  of  spring.  Someday  the  human  heart 

will  find  its  season  in  time,  and  with  flood 

of  tears  will  water  holy  ground  and  start 

new  orders  moving  within  human  fate 

where  peace  may  rule,  and  none  will  live  apart, 

but  find  companionship  in  every  gate 

and  doorway  of  our  kind.  Until  then  let 

our  history  return  to  celebrate 

souls  whose  flames  have  proved  too  strong  to  be  set 
in  clay,  but  break  their  vessels  by  the  light 
that  dwells  within.  To  them  belong  our  debt, 
in  their  kindness  teaching  us  to  set  sight 
beyond  this  world,  and  reach  instead  to  find 
a  strength  and  sense  of  purpose  that  will  fight 
off  darkness,  whether  endless  night  or  blind 
ambition  such  as  dwells  within  the  mind. 

So  Merlin  once  did  understand,  who  cast 
his  ring  and  seal  upon  the  fate  of  France, 
that  one  should  rise  and  find  within  the  blast 
and  din  of  endless  war  the  strength  to  dance 
alone  upon  this  earth  with  neither  band 
nor  cold  companionship,  nor  warm  romance 
to  bear  past  childhood;  where  a  firmer  hand 
tells  grace  is  modified,  and  every  act 
or  spoken  word  is  scribed  in  iron  hand, 
and  balance  in  the  world  becomes  a  fact. 

Light  never  lives  without  the  shadow  of 
its  substance  all  around  the  room,  packed 
tight  into  the  corners,  as  even  love 
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can  not  exist  without  loneliness,  or 

desolation.  So  also  fear  above 

or  in  our  world  does  open  one  small  door 

where  hope  will  enter  to  return  the  scale 

to  central  balance.  The  blood  shed  in  war 

is  sanctified,  whether  by  the  death  pale 

in  which  men  die,  or  by  the  spirits  who 

oppose  it,  or  by  those  who  cross  its  veil 

and  find  in  battle  holiness  too 

intense  to  dwell  in  times  of  peace, 

so  pick  up  armaments  of  war  and  strew 

the  fields  and  meadows  of  their  home  with  grease 

and  bloody  carcass  of  the  dead  and  dying, 

finding  death  the  ultimate  release 

to  express  the  power  of  the  dreadful  crying 

of  the  poor.  So  it  is  when  endless  years 

of  carnage  have  beset  a  nation  trying 

to  be  free,  when  the  tyranny  of  fears 

has  paralyzed  and  brutalized  its  soul — 

oppressed  by  forces  larger  than  appears 

defeatable  by  normal  means;  a  whole 

people  caught  up  and  focused  in  a  dream 

of  pagan  prophesy  that  neither  scroll 

nor  inlaid  leather  binding  will  redeem, 

but  yet  whose  memory  has  given  hope 

and  purpose  to  its  poverty.  Extreme 

design  of  circumstance  defies  the  scope 

of  orthodox  intent,  until  the  cries 

of  suffering  will  redefine  how  men  cope 

or  deal  with  burning  passion,  when  the  wise 

leave  off  the  somber  trappings  of  the  truth, 

and  find  an  answer  where  the  answer  lies. 

But  passion  dwells  most  strongly  in  a  youth 

first  gaining  knowledge  of  the  pain  of  love; 

and  men  will  follow  innocence  where  truth 

and  subtlety  do  not  apply,  for  of 

these  passions  flows  a  sanctity  to  pale 

the  usual  slow  channels  from  above, 

where  heavens  faith  is  poured.  All  our  dreams  assail 

heavens  door  and  the  bitter  gates  of  hell. 
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and  though  we  may  not  enter,  still  the  trail 
by  which  we  storm  these  fortresses  will  tell 
again  the  story  of  an  older  time 
when  human  hope  lay  neither  in  the  bell 
tones  of  stone  chapel  towers  nor  in  the  prime 
of  military  kingship  in  the  land, 
upon  whose  firm  authority  would  climb 
allegiance  to  an  order  by  his  hand, 
but  in  the  honor  of  a  peasant  maid. 

Her  innocence  did  once  arise  and  brand 

the  strongest  warrior’s  heart  with  keener  blade 

then  even  sudden  death  could  bare.  In  mind 

and  memory  of  soldiers  there  is  laid 

away  a  vision  of  some  love  behind 

them,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  might  have  been; 

and  all  they  see  or  touch  will  still  remind 

how  it  was  they  felt  on  that  first  day  when 

they  first  understood  the  dream  carried  through 

childhood  never  would  be  realized.  Men 

are  strong  in  some  ways,  weak  in  others  to 

the  love  they  bear,  and  all  are  wounded  in 

the  knowledge  there  is  nothing  they  can  do 

to  change  one  fragment  of  the  past  and  win 

the  perfect  consumation  of  that  dream 

in  this  brittle  world  or  the  next.  Our  sin 

does  last  forever.  Reconciled  to  scheme 

of  ahsolute  existence  it  will  still 

resist  and  thwart  all  efforts  to  redeem 

men’s  lives  by  rea.son,  faith,  or  act  of  will. 

I  hough  grace  may  fall  as  rain  and  justify 
the  contrite  soul,  its  measure  can  not  fill 
the  ache  of  knowing  what  can  not  be.  Buy 
salvation  with  your  faith,  but  know  that  deep 
w  ithin  the  sotil  there  dwells  a  realm  as  dry 
and  de.solate  as  desert  sands  that  creep 
so  silently  across  the  tents  at  night 
of  those  who  slumber  unaware  in  sleep 
and  wake  next  morning  to  behold  a  sight 
(juite  different  than  the  world  they  knew  hefore; 
and  none  can  ever  bring  again  to  sight 
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the  promises  that  stood  before  their  door. 

Prior  hopes  and  dreams  are  gone  forever, 
swept  away  by  rising  w  inds  of  change  more 
holy  than  the  deepest  prayers  that  sever 
man  from  nature.  No  cycle  will  return 
the  past,  and  God  himself  is  not  clever 
or  wise  enough  to  change  what  is.  We  yearn 
forever  for  our  love,  and  always  leave 
some  portion  of  ourselves  where  we  might  learn 
the  meaning  of  this  vision  which  we  grieve. 

By  the  power  of  this  sad  dream  is  fought 

a  battle  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  leave 

behind  forever  security  bought 

at  highest  price  of  true  humility 

that  laid  aside  the  childhood  dream  so  fraught 

with  meaning  and  become  another  free 

and  lonely  spirit  in  the  world,  or  keep 

faith  with  home  duties  and  the  pedigree 

of  a  family  honor  which  lay  so  deep 

and  severely  across  the  centuries 

of  faith  built  on  tradition  of  a  leap 

across  the  emptiness  where  these 

visions  lay  shrouded  in  a  gloomy  dark 

that  follows  men  wherever  they  may  ease 

contentment.  When  the  war  had  left  its  mark 

of  torture  on  the  body  and  the  mind 

of  faith  the  people  threw  aside  the  ark 

of  orthodox  inquiry  to  find 

again  the  shadows  of  the  night,  w'here  rule 

men’s  strongest  passions  and  an  instinct  blind 

and  deaf  to  outside  authority.  Cruel 

designs  of  sudden  death  became  the  order  then, 

and  flowing  blood  and  broken  bones  a  school 

where  sheer  survival  to  lift  up  again 

a  sword  in  battle  was  the  highest  praise, 

and  life  itself  was  grace.  And  so  wrre  men 

enlightened  in  those  older  days,  ablaze 

with  passion  in  the  service  of  a  maid 

who  led  her  armies  through  the  smoke  and  haze 

of  bloody  battle  by  a  power  made 
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and  spun  of  innocence,  that  each  man  hear 

in  her  a  memory  of  hope  afraid 

to  blossom,  lest  its  flower  would  appear 

uncouth  by  social  custom.  In  the  cry 

and  moan  of  bloodshed  were  the  choices  clear; 

that  each  would  have  a  chance  to  sanctify 

the  ghost  that  whispers  on  a  cloudless  night 

when  dreams  recall  the  pangs  of  youth,  or  die 

in  final  sacrifice — and  so  unite 

their  soul  in  marriage  to  a  fire  that  burns 

around  the  world  and  gives  the  stars  their  light. 

When  on  the  final  judgement  day  there  turns 

the  wheel  of  justice  slowly  to  a  halt 

and  the  earthly  court  of  manners  adjourns 

for  higher  law  a  voice  will  cry  ‘‘no  fault 

is  found  in  these — for  they  have  loved.”  For  where 

the  flames  inhabiting  the  breast  exalt 

in  victory  is  silence,  or  spoken  prayer 

of  souls  who  give  away  in  trust  their  lives 

in  dedication  to  a  cause,  aware 

that  death  may  rise  to  claim  the  soul  who  strives 

to  live  a  life  of  love.  If  by  a  chance 

the  sacrifice  of  discipline  derives 

from  rhythms  of  the  soul  were  dream  advance 

against  the  wakened  mind,  and  if  the  heart 

and  body  are  as  one  so  that  a  glance 

or  movement  of  the  eye  may  rend  apart 

to  save  or  crucify  a  soul  the  gate 

of  heaven  is  redeemed  by  human  art, 

if  it  be  done  for  care  of  others.  Fate 

has  no  meaning,  whether  of  God  or  man, 

but  those  few  souls  who  dare  to  dream  await 

fulfillment  of  love,  as  an  artisan 

receives  the  fruit  of  patient  effort.  And 

where  love  is  sanctified  by  grace  or  plan 

of  God  to  enter  in  and  give  his  hand 

in  history  its  touch  is  as  a  breath 

that  moves  throughout  the  length  of  all  the  land, 

oh  so  still  and  silently,  and  brings  death 

to  mark  its  day  of  passage.  In  heartache 
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do  we  comprehend  when  the  bitter  wreathe 

of  victory  is  woven  for  the  sake 

of  one  who  loved.  In  her  we  touch  and  feel 

uncertainty  that  brings  our  hearts  to  break 

while  struggling  to  understand  the  real 

and  truthful  voices  of  God’s  love  when  they 

withdraw  beyond  this  world  and  conceal 

themselves  in  night  as  though  to  betray 

us  when  we  seek  them.  Only  when  we  know 

a  cruel  uncertainty  will  they  repay 

our  quest,  and  those  whose  love  is  greatest  show 

most  deeply  the  scar  and  agony  of 

longing.  True  lovers  often  fear  the  glow 

of  the  flame  that  beckons  us  from  above, 

and  will  deny  their  heart  and  run  away 

to  darkness  in  attempt  to  hide  their  love, 

only  to  return  once  again  and  pray 

penance  for  their  foolishness.  What  is  lost 

in  our  mortality  will  but  delay 

our  marriage  for  a  little  while,  and  cost 

as  nothing  in  eternity,  yet  it 

is  necessary  for  our  love,  as  frost 

must  first  prepare  and  work  the  ground,  and  knit 

a  sweeter  purpose  for  the  coming  spring. 

Through  penitance  our  love  is  infinite. 

So  bishop — you  who  wear  the  pretty  ring 
that  bids  authority  in  all  the  lands 
where  holy  faith  has  meaning — where  you  sing 
serenely  in  the  highest  mountain  stands 
will  come  a  creeping  blackness  on  a  night 
.so  horrid  you  will  weep  to  die.  Your  hands 
are  bloody  with  the  death  of  saints,  and  blight 
this  world  as  wormy  cankers  to  the  rose. 

In  every  generation  they  will  light 
candles  to  the  maid,  and  to  one  who  chose 
power  over  her  wherever  men  talk 
of  mystery  they  will  name  what  once  arose 
when  light  and  utter  darkness  once  did  walk 
hand  in  hand  as  lovers,  and  lit  a  fire 
that  burns  forever,  and  will  ever  stalk 
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the  hearts  and  minds  of  any  who  aspire 
to  quench  with  eartfily  power  their  desire. 
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Short  Story 


Janice  Mason  painted  her  house 
A  thin  yellowy  shade — 

Painted  it  that  summer  when 

Alpha  caught  the  rabbit, 

clawed  it  to  half-death, 

leaving  it  on  the  second  step  out  front. 

The  water  comes  up  so  close  now, 

beats  against  the  bushy  reeds  on  the  dunes. 

And  once,  a  slow,  foaming  wave 

pushed  up  the  path 

and  rushed  down  into  the  street. 

The  wind  blew  off  the  shutter  that  time. 

The  beach  plums  came  early  in  August; 
Tharlie’s  jelly  worked  the  first  time  too. 

He  felt  so  damn  smart, 

even  took  a  live  corn  worm, 

put  it  on  May’s  supper  plate — 

the  Lenox  china  with  the  gold  chipped  rim. 
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Winter  Suite 


1.  Snowbirds 
Juncos  do  a  snow  dance 
between  flurries,  saltant, 
clog,  heel  &  toe,  stamping 
erratic  patterns  under 
the  food  tree:  for  encore, 
they  snap  into  the  high 
lighted  branches,  a  perfect 
mirror  of  each  snow  limb. 


2.  Cotillion 

Stately  as  a  southern  belle 
in  the  bald  room  of  winter, 
the  glossy  magnolia  gathers 
a  court  of  birds  in  her  skirt, 

choking  the  air  with  chatter 
thick  as  memories  of  the  smell 
of  her  luscious  candles 
in  summer’s  open  window. 


3.  Mid-February 
Holidays  bleed  the  calendar 
like  the  words  of  Christ, 
saints  and  sinners  in  midwinter; 
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one  week  an  amorous  congress 
in  the  backyard,  red-vested,  chests 
loud  as  valentines, 

the  next  a  host  of  ashy  penitents 
enchoired  in  the  baroque 
branches,  mourning  all  morning. 


4.  Blizzard 

Birds,  snowblown  into  storm 

windows,  must  wish  they  didn’t  have 
to  worry  about  wingbeat  or  angles 
of  approach  or  turbulence 

at  takeoff  ruffling  their  evolution 
into  some  stylish  line:  especially 
the  lipsticked  cardinal 

chides  the  gravity  filling  her  like 
the  snow  egg  in  last  year’s  nest. 
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Selling  Literary  Magazines 


People  are  avoiding  me  like  the  Salvation  Army. 

How  I  wish  I  had  a  uniform  &:  a  bell  8c  a  bucket 
full  of  fresh  new’  issues! 

Should  I  perhaps  be  a  bit  more  assertive? 

Should  I  deal  out  copies  like  tracts 
or  massage-parlor  flyers? 

Should  I  button-down  collar  them, 

the  business  majors,  sharp  as  a  No.  2, 
and  whisper,  “This,  t/us  is  the  stuff 
you  need  on  such  a  fine  fall  morning!”? 

Imagine:  the  whole  campus,  nose  in  poetry, 
studying  the  current  state  of  letters! 

1  think  my  voice  may  crack  if  1  speak. 

A  pecan  nut  falls  like  a  prayer 

by  the  table,  sour  8c  slightly  green. 

1  roll  it  over  8c  over  in  my  palm, 
thumbing  its  ribs  &  thinking 
of  the  Hindenburg. 
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More  Signs  and  Wonders 


Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders, 
ye  will  not  believe. 


1. 

Carbonated  theology 
from  the  flashing  Port-a-Pulpit 
outside  Rising  Gorge  Baptist  Church: 

GOD  IS  LIKE  COKE— 

HE  IS  THE  REAL  THING 

2. 

Which  bumper  sticker 
should  a  poor  sinner  believe? 

HE  IS  RISEN  GHOST  TOWN  IN  THE  SKY 

3. 

Innocence  meets  experience 
on  the  overhead  projector 
at  Sheet  Rock  Holiness  Church: 

JESUS— SAVOIR 
OF  THE  WORLD! 

4. 

Brother  Kermit  W'rench 
concludes  an  ad-lib  hymn  sing 
at  the  Stop  E.R.A.  Rally: 
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Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Merciful  and  mighty, 
God  in  three  Persons, 
Blessed  Tennessee! 
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Brothers 


1 

It  is  past  bedtime  on  a  warm  May  night.  I  have  said  my  prayers  already 
when  Dale  turns  in  and,  as  usual,  flips  on  the  night  light.  From  my 
bunk  across  the  room  I  watch  him  lying  there;  the  small  bulb,  plugged 
into  a  socket  on  the  wall  next  to  his  head,  bounces  its  glow'  off  his 
profile,  making  shadows  on  the  ceiling  which  move  whenever  he 
breathes.  Steadily  I  watch  him,  and  soon  I  begin  to  imagine  that  his  face 
itself  emanates  the  light. 

Once  again  this  idea,  more  than  prayer,  makes  me  wonder  what 
holiness  is. 

And  once  again  it  is  now’  that  I  toy  most  with  the  notion  of  hating 
him. 

Dale  is  fifteen  and  plays  left  field  for  the  J.  V.’s.  I,  his  brother,  am 
thirteen  and  a  late  bloomer.  I  attend  his  games  but  sit  high  in  the  stands, 
and  generally  leave  while  he  is  in  the  shower.  My  walks  home  are  filled 
with  dreams  of  splintering  bats  and  chalk  dust  rising  in  mushroom 
clouds  above  the  baseball  diamond. 

Tonight,  as  always.  Dale  must  have  his  light.  No  bigger  than  a 
Christmas  tree  bulb,  its  shine  is  very  like  moonlight.  I  experience  shivers 
of  an  uneasy  power  because  of  it:  although  I  have  no  aptitude  for 
baseball  and  still  lack  pubic  hair,  1  do  not  fear  the  night.  In  fact,  unlike 
Dale,  I  prefer  total  darkness  for  sleep. 

No  one  outside  our  family  knows  this. 

Long  ago,  kept  awake  by  the  light,  I  complained  to  him.  Long  ago, 
before  I  could  hear  the  fear  in  his  voice,  along  with  the  tightness  and  the 
danger;  “Shut  up,  Rhodes.  If  it  bothers  you,  turn  the  other  way.” 

I  never  took  the  suggestion.  Nor  do  I  now,  because  there  is  something 
too  much  like  pleasure  in  watching  him,  even  when  he  sleeps.  He  is 
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good  at  what  he  does,  and  he  does  many  things:  makes  the  catch,  saves 
the  day,  gets  the  girl.  Earns  in  such  a  blond-haired  clean-teethed  way  the 
pat  on  the  ass,  the  hug  from  our  mother,  the  roll  in  the  hay  with  Mary 
Kay,  his  girlfriend. 

Mary  Kay  sits  on  the  front  row  of  the  stands  at  all  of  Dale’s  games.  She 
lives  on  a  farm  near  us  with  her  parents  and  two  younger  sisters.  I 
learned  of  her  adventures  with  my  brother  one  evening  almost  a  year 
ago.  On  my  side  watching  Dale,  who  had  slipped  into  the  bed  an  hour 
late,  I  noticed  he  was  lying  more  rigidly  coffin-prone  than  usual. 
Knowing  better,  I  said  nothing.  The  night  light  glowed  serenely. 
Finally  he  sighed  loudly  and  stage-whispered:  “Well,  I  guess  I  have  to 
tell  somebody.’’ 

Choosing  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Jesse,  the  J.  V.  third  baseman  and 
Dale’s  usual  confidant,  was  away  on  a  camping  trip,  I  was  flattered. 
“Tell  what?’’ 

“Mary  Kay.  It  was  Mary  Kay.” 

“What  about  her?” 

“I  walked  her  home  after  the  game.  We  were  going  past  the  barn  and  I 
stepped  toward  the  shelter.  She  followed  me.” 

From  his  side  of  the  room  came  a  pause,  suspiciously  dramatic.  I 
prompted — “So?” 

“So. . .”  He  inhaled  and  exhaled  hugely.  The  stage  whisper  became 
authentic:  “I  fucked  her.” 

A  heavy  silence  descended.  In  a  flash  I  saw  my  dilemma:  1  was 
expected  to  say  something.  Dale’s  face  was  unsettling  in  the  night  light’s 
ghostly  lunar  sheen,  his  shadowed  eyes  and  mouth  resembling  craters. 
W  as  this  what  happens  when  brothers  talk?  When  they  confide  in  each 
other? 

1  didn’t  know. 

And  suddenly  I  said  it,  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of:  “Why?” 

He  lay  still  a  moment.  Then  turned  unnaturally  on  his  side, 
presenting  me  his  back.  For  the  next  several  days  he  spoke  to  me  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  spoken  of  hate.  It  wells  up  big  and  black  from  some  place  inside 
me  now  as  1  watch  his  drowsing,  glowing  face.  1  he  feeling  is  itself  a 
place,  a  landscape,  inside  me  but  apart  from  me,  expanding  my  (  best 
like  a  bellow  s.  Now  it  is  a  ditch,  deep  and  buzzing  w  ith  crickets,  cicadas, 
lovesick  frogs.  Now  it  is  a  starlit  ocean,  the  phosphorescent  waves 
lK)mbarding  my  ears  with  their  endless  rolling  and  crashing. 

1  hug  my  pillow,  curl  around  it  to  steady  myself.  1  try  to  pray  but  can’t. 
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Last  week  Dale  and  Jesse  looked  like  Huck  and  Tom,  marching  off 
toward  the  creek  with  bamboo  poles  over  their  shoulders.  Obeying  a 
sudden  impulse  I  ran  up  to  them. 

“Mind  if  I  tag  along?” 

Dale  looked  at  Jesse,  who  shook  his  head. 

“Men’s  work,”  Jesse  said.  “You’d  scare  the  fish — and  then  they’d 
scare  you.  Boo!” 

Dale  said,  ‘‘Maybe  next  time,  Rhodes.” 

“Yeah,”  Jesse  said  as  they  walked  away.  “Maybe.” 

I  shift  and  fuss  with  my  bedclothes. 

I  go  to  the  bathroom  for  a  glass  of  water.  It  doesn’t  help. 

“Rhodes!  Oh,  Rhodes!” 

Mary  Kay  was  running  toward  me  as  I  sat  reading  on  the  porch  steps. 
She  was  blond  like  Dale,  her  hair  flashing  and  swinging  from  side  to 
side  in  the  late  afternoon  light;  it  came  to  me  suddenly  that  she  was  the 
spirit  of  summer.  I  wondered  why  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  before. 

Hoping  she  wouldn’t  notice,  I  tucked  the  book  under  my  arm. 

“Dale  around?” 

“Afraid  not,”  I  said.  “I  think  he’s  off  fishing  with  Jesse.” 

“Oh.  Sometimes  I  wonder  who’s  dearer  to  him,  me  or  that  third 
baseman  of  his.”  She  stood  watching  me  a  moment.  “Mind  if  I  sit 
down?” 

I  shook  my  head,  indicated  a  place  next  to  me  on  the  step. 

She  plopped  down.  “Reading  something?” 

I  sighed  and  returned  the  Bible  to  my  lap.  “Luke,  I’m  afraid  to  say — 
I’ve  been  working  through  the  Gospels.” 

She  whistled  softly.  “Pretty  strong  stuff  for  a  kid.  Is  it  interesting?” 

“Yes  it’s  interesting  and  no  I’m  not  a  kid.” 

“Okay,  okay.”  She  smiled.  “You’re  kind  of  cute,  too.” 

The  blush  came  despite  all  my  efforts.  “Kindly  cut  it  out”  I  snapped. 

“Don’t  worry,  I  won’t  tell  anyone  that  you’re  cute.  Your  secret’s  safe 
with  me.”  She  looked  at  the  Bible.  “Read  me  something.” 

“Read — you  mean  from  this?” 

“Sure.  Just  wherever  you  left  off.” 

I  shrugged,  opened  to  the  place  I  had  marked  and  read,  “  ‘Be  on  your 
guard.  If  your  brother  sms,  call  him  to  task,  and  if  he  repents,  forgive 
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him.  Even  if  he  sins  against  you  seven  times  a  day  and  comes  back  to  you 
seven  times  with  the  words,  “I  am  sorry,”  forgive  him.’  ” 

“Heavens,”  she  said  after  a  pause.  “That’s  sort  of  beautiful,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

We  were  quiet  for  several  minutes.  Before  we  knew  it  we  were  caught 
up  in  a  sunset — a  glory  of  red  and  orange  and  yellow  rays  fanning  out  on 
a  stunned,  grateful  horizon. 

During  it  Mary  Kay  slipped  closer  to  me  and  slipped  her  hand  into 
mine.  “Scary,”  she  said. 

“Scary?  What?” 

“That” — she  pointed  west. 

“It’s  just  a  sunset,  Mary  Kay.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  a  secret,  Rhodes.  My  secret.”  She  looked  around  mock- 
conspiratorially,  but  I  knew  she  was  serious.  “It’s  this:  everything  scares 
me.  Sunsets,  sunrises,  going  to  sleep,  waking  up.  If  you  weren’t  here 
right  now  I’d  be  shaking  in  my  boots.  I’m  some  fuzzy  thing  in  the  woods, 
bunny-hopping  through  life.” 

“I  never  would  have  guessed.” 

“So  now  you  know,”  she  said.  “Why  do  you  think  I  stick  to  Dale  the 
way  I  do?” 

I  was  interested.  “I  don’t  know.  Why?” 

“Silly,  can’t  you  guess?  He’s  the  only  person  I  know  who’s  not  afraid 
of  anything.” 

I  dream  that  Dale  and  I  are  in  a  church.  We  are  sitting  beside  each 
other  on  the  pew.  I  can’t  see  the  minister — he  is  a  tiny  dark  speck  at  the 
end  of  an  aisle  which  seems  miles  long — but  I  can  hear  his  voice  clearly. 
I  don’t  understand  a  word  he  is  saying,  nor  do  I  care.  I  look  at  Dale,  who 
is  listening  intently.  His  nose  is  very  long  and  straight.  He  begins  to 
move  his  lips  in  time  with  the  minister’s.  I  can’t  take  my  eyes  off  of  his 
face.  I  watch  him  so  long  that  my  eyelids  freeze  open  and  tears  run  down 
my  face. 

He  never  looks  at  me. 


3 

On  Sunday  we  drove  to  my  grandmother’s  for  dinner.  It  is  a  tradition 
of  long  standing;  both  my  parents  believe  in  close  family  ties.  My  father 
drives  with  his  left  hand  on  the  steering  wheel,  his  right  on  my  mother’s 
knee.  Dale  and  I  sit  in  the  back  seat,  close  to  the  windows  on  either  side. 
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staring  out  though  we’ve  made  the  trip  hundreds  of  times. 

Sometimes  I  try  to  meet  my  father’s  eyes  w  hen  he  checks  the  rearview’ 
mirror,  but  I  never  succeed. 

My  grandmother  is  a  large  woman  who,  by  w'ay  of  greeting,  grabs 
Dale,  gets  his  head  in  an  armlock  and  pretends  to  slap  him  vigorously 
and  repeatedly  on  the  cheek.  She  does  this  by  placing  her  left  palm  on 
his  face  and  slapping  the  back  of  her  left  hand  with  her  right,  squealing 
all  the  while  with  delight.  When  finished  wdth  Dale  she  repeats  the 
process  w  ith  me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enjoy  it  as  Dale  does,  but  it  is  useless 
to  resist.  She  is  gentler  with  me  since  I  am  thought  to  be  delicate. 

The  ritual  concluded,  she  stands  back  and  looks  us  over.  “My,”  she 
says,  “how  you’re  both  shooting  up,”  and  immediately  sends  us  off  to 
the  kitchen  for  snacks.  Dale  sits  at  the  table  and  eats  with  great  appetite. 

This  particular  Sunday  I  crept  to  the  door  and  tuned  in  to  what  they 
were  saying  in  the  living  room. 

“Dale’s  doing  really  well,”  my  mother  was  saying,  “playing  ball  and 
everything.  Sometimes  we  worry  about  him,  though.” 

My  grandmother  asked  why. 

“Well,”  my  father  said,  “there’s  this  girlfriend  he  spends  so  much 
time  with  . . .” 

I  glanced  at  Dale,  who  was  concentrating  on  a  wishbone. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  worry,”  my  grandmother  said.  “He’ll  make  some 
woman  a  fine  husband  someday.  Now  that  Rhodes. . .” 

I  leaned  forward,  straining  to  hear. 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  my  mother  said. 

I  didn’t. 

They  all  laughed. 

Dale  looked  up  and  snapped  the  wishbone  in  two,  threw  the  short 
piece  at  me. 

“Those  two  boys,”  my  grandmother  mused.  “If  I  didn’t  know  better 
I’d  swear  they  were  from  different  families.” 

Another  dream,  the  same  setting.  I  look  to  my  left  and  Dale  is  gone. 
Suddenly  I  become  aware  that  the  minister’s  droning  voice  is  now 
Dale’s.  I  look  toward  the  altar  and  gasp  at  what  I  see  there:  Dale’s  pain- 
wracked  tear-stained  face  rising  white  and  ghostly  and  huge  above  the 
sanctuary. 

My  grandmother  passed  the  rice  and  began  the  usual  Sunday-dinner 
discussion  of  religion,  starting,  as  always,  with  Dale.  She  asked  him  to 
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tell  about  his  Sunday  School  lesson  from  that  morning. 

“It  was  about  how  God  is  supposed  to  be  really  huge  and  grand,’’  he 
said.  “Which  is  why  we  have  great  big  churches  to  worship  Him  in.’’ 

“I  see,’’  she  said.  “What  was  the  text  for  the  lesson?” 

Dale  was  busy  slicing  a  ham.  “One  of  the  Psalms,  I  think.  Something 
about  palaces.” 

“Ah  yes,”  she  said  and  closed  her  eyes.  “The  Seventy-second.  ‘O  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be 
within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces.’  ” 

“That’s  it,”  Dale  said. 

My  father  said  “Amen”  and  took  more  mashed  potatoes. 

“Our  church  is  pretty  small,”  I  volunteered.  “He  must  be  cramped  in 
there.” 

My  grandmother  smiled  solicitously.  “Don’t  you  worry  about  that, 
sir.  God  is  all-powerful  and  He  can  do  anything.” 

I  found  it  irritating  that  she  called  Dale  Dale  and  me  sir. 

“I  don’t  think  God  is  very  big  at  all,”  I  said. 

Everyone  stopped  eating  and  stared  at  me. 

I  went  on.  “I  think  He’s  just  the  size  of  a  person.  Small  enough  to  be 
right  there  with  you  in  the  same  room.” 

My  grandmother  and  mother  were  visibly  shocked.  My  father 
coughed.  Dale  was  making  a  ham  sandwich  with  some  biscuits. 

“Small  enough,”  1  said,  “to  be  with  us  here  and  now.” 

1  am  awake  and  restless. 

It  is  a  long  way  until  dawn. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  in  God’s  presence  and  rrcrt  know  it? 

4 

Two  days  ago  there  was  a  baseball  game  with  East  Bladen,  our 
ardrr ival.  l  ire  wintrer  of  the  game  would  witr  the  cotrferetrce  aird  go  otr 
to  the  state  playolls.  Parents  sat  together  in  clumps,  wearitrg  sky-blue 
cardigairs — out  school  color — atrd  eatitrg  stro-cones.  Gratrdparents  sat 
in  lawtrchairs  with  their  legs  crossed,  wearitrg  greetr  plastic  visors  atrd 
driirkitrg  Cokes  laced  with  Wild  l  urkey.  Boys  otrly  slightly  youtrger 
than  tnysell  ratrged  through  the  crowd  sellitrg  peatruts  atrd  poptortr. 

I  sat  in  my  usual  place  neat  the  top  of  the  statrds. 

Mary  Kay  took  up  her  owtr  spot  on  the  lirst  row. 

Dale  leatred  lorward  itr  left  lield,  slapping  his  glo\  e  with  his  free  hatrd 
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and  chattering  to  Jesse  at  third  base. 

Sometimes  he  looked  at  Mary  Kay,  who  waved  and  blew  kisses. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  he  was  looking  at  me.  It  was  hard  to  be  certain, 
however,  since  he  was  far  away  and  never  looked  in  my  direction  for  very 
long. 

In  the  first  inning  Dale  tripled  and  brought  in  two  runs. 

In  the  third  he  made  a  spectacular  catch  and  was  instrumental  in  a 
perfectly-timed  double  play. 

In  the  seventh  he  hit  a  home  run  and  brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet. 

In  the  top  of  the  ninth  East  Bladen  scored  four  runs  to  take  the  lead  by 
one. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  the  East  Bladen  pitcher  struck  out  the  first 
of  our  batters. 

Then  he  struck  out  the  second  batter. 

Jesse  was  the  next  man  up.  He  hit  a  fast  ground  ball  which  sneaked 
between  the  second  baseman  and  the  shortstop.  He  made  it  to  first. 

Dale  stepped  up  to  bat  and  the  crowd  was  on  its  feet  again.  From  my 
vantage  point  I  could  see  the  wisps  of  blond  hair  protruding  from 
beneath  his  cap,  which  was  tipped  at  an  unusual  angle.  His  shirttail  was 
loose  at  the  back,  flapping  in  the  breeze.  His  face  was  red,  either  from 
sunburn  or  nervousness  or  something  else. 

My  parents  were  standing,  sno-cones  melting  in  their  hands. 

Mary  Kay  ran  up  to  the  chicken-wire  screen  that  shielded  the 
grandstand  from  the  batting  area.  She  yelled  something  to  Dale  that  I 
couldn’t  make  out.  He  didn’t  appear  to  hear. 

I'he  pitcher  wound  up,  let  loose  a  blinding  fastball  which  landed  in 
the  catcher’s  mitt  with  a  stinging  pop. 

The  umpire  yelled,  ‘‘Strike  one!” 

The  crowd  shifted  uneasily. 

Dale  hardly  moved,  his  eye  frozen  on  the  pitcher. 

The  second  pitch  zipped  past  him  like  a  bullet. 

‘‘Strike  two!” 

The  crowd  roared. 

Even  the  grandparents  were  standing,  wobbling  and  sloshing  their 
drinks. 

I  was  standing.  There  was  a  lump  in  my  throat. 

The  third  pitch:  Dale  gave  a  sudden  shout  that  startled  everyone.  He 
swung.  Crack  of  leather  on  wood.  Baseball  ascending  and  ascending. 
Dale  speeding  toward  first,  Jesse  already  almost  to  third.  The  ball 
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descending,  nearing  the  fence.  The  East  Bladen  outfielder  leaping,  his 
glove  reaching. 

Catching. 

Dale  and  I  are  in  a  great  green  meadow  filled  with  wild  onions  and 
Queen  Anne’s  Lace.  1  am  crushing  his  face  with  my  fists.  Simply  hitting 
him  again  and  again  until  his  nose  and  mouth  can’t  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  He  lies  perfectly  still,  makes  no  attempt  to  stop  me.  His 
eyes  are  a  terrible  calm  blue.  He  is  completely  silent. 

I  wake  in  a  sweat  and  listen  to  his  slow  regular  breathing  across  the 
room.  I  fight  returning  to  sleep  as  long  as  possible,  afraid  I  will  wake 
again  with  his  bleeding  head  beneath  my  hands. 

I  watched  them  file  out  of  the  ballpark  two  by  two,  family  by  family, 
disheartened  stylish  parents  and  grandparents  driving  off  in  station 
wagons.  One  elderly  lady  wept  while  sipping  her  drink  in  the  back  seat. 

Don’t  worry,  I  thought.  Two  more  of  those  and  you  won’t  remember  a 
thing. 

I  looked  for  Mary  Kay,  but  she’d  gone  already. 

I  kept  hanging  around  the  baseball  diamond,  unable  to  leave,  as  if  it 
were  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

A  different  lump  was  in  my  throat. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  God  and  not  know  it? 

Jesse  and  Dale  caught  up  with  me  as  I  was  walking  home  after  the 
game.  They  both  looked  drawn  and  dangerous.  To  my  surprise  they  fell 
in  step  with  me. 

“Good  game,’’  1  said  to  them  quietly. 

Jesse  flashed  me  a  killing  glance.  “Shut  up,  smartass.  We’ve  been 
through  enough  today  without  your  wise  mouth.’’ 

“But  I  wasn’t  being  smart,’’  I  protested.  “I  meant  you  really  played  a 
great  game,  until—’’  I  stopped  too  late. 

“ — 1  he  end,’’  Jesse  finished.  “That’s  what  you  meant,  right?  We  were 
doing  just  fine  until  your  big-shot  brother  decides  to  play  God  and  hit  a 
home  run!’’  He  was  shaking  with  anger.  HegaveDalea  malign,  vicious 
look,  then  turned  back  to  me.  “That’s  what  you  meant  and  you  were 
absolutely  right.  Your  brother  is  a  first-class  hot-dog  pain  in  the  ass.’’ 

Dale’s  face  was  contorted,  stunned.  “Jesse,  what’s  wrong  with  you?” 
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“You  heard  me,  big-shot.  Go  on,  stop  wasting  my  time.” 

“But . . .”  Dale  looked  betrayed.  “But  you’re  my  friend  . . .” 

Jesse  spat  on  the  ground.  “Get  lost,  and  take  your  stupid  little  brother 
with  you.”  He  glared  at  me  contemptuously.  “Now  I  know  why  you 
were  always  such  a  loser.” 

I  amazed  us  all  by  suddenly  taking  a  swing  at  Jesse.  He  fended  off  the 
blow  with  his  glove  and  landed  one  of  his  own  in  my  gut.  Dale  sailed 
over  me  into  Jesse  as  I  sank  to  the  ground,  blacking  out. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  Dale  was  saying  “Let’s  go,  let’s  go”  and 
pulling  me  away  and  down  the  road.  Jesse  was  lying  on  the  ground 
nearby.  Dale’s  nose  was  bleeding.  His  face  was  smeared  where  he’d 
wiped  it. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  pulling  my  arm.  The  blood  on  his  hand  rubbed 
off  on  my  sweater. 

I  try  again  to  pray.  Dear  God . . . 

But  Dale  is  still. 

They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

Nothing  happens. 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls  . . . 

Dale  is  asleep. 

And  plenteousness . . . 

Sound  asleep. 

. . .  within  thy  palaces. 


5 

Mary  Kay  was  lying  in  a  hammock  in  her  back  yard  when  I  found  her 
yesterday.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  The  hammock  rocked  slightly;  I 
couldn’t  tell  whether  she  or  the  breeze  was  creating  the  motion. 

“Asleep?”  I  whispered. 

She  opened  one  eye,  smiled.  “You  didn’t  catch  me  this  time,  cute  boy. 
What  brings  you?” 

“Just  thought  I’d  drop  by.  Hid  from  any  sunsets  lately?” 

“No,”  she  said,  sitting  up.  ‘Tve  been  too  busy  hiding  from  your 
brother.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh,  he’s  such  a  skull-and-bcjnes  when  he  loses  one  of  his  little 
games.  I  thought  I’d  let  him  cool  off  for  a  couple  of  days.” 

“You  must  have  been  pretty  disappointed  in  him,”  1  said. 
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“I  was  disappointed  for  him,  sweetie,  not  in  him.  He  takes  these 
things  so  hard,  you  know.” 

A  part  of  me  wanted  very  much  to  tell  her  about  the  night  light. 

“Mary  Kay?” 

“Hmm?” 

“Remember  what  you  said,  that  Dale’s  the  only  person  you  know  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  anything?” 

“Yes,  I  remember.  What  about  it?” 

“You  don’t  think  he  was  afraid  yesterday?  At  that  last  pitch.  You  don’t 
think  he  was  afraid  he’d  strike  out?” 

She  laughed  and  pulled  me  into  the  hammock  with  her.  “Don’t  you 
worry  about  that,  cute  boy.  Your  big  brother  wasn’t  afraid.  Not  in  the 
slightest.” 

Mary  Kay  looked  tired.  And,  I  suddenly  decided,  very  beautiful. 

“Dale’s  lucky  to  have  you,”  I  said. 

“That’s  sweet.”  She  looked  at  me  closely.  “My  turn  to  ask  a  question, 
Rhodes.  Why  did  you  come  here  today?” 

The  best  of  several  true  answers  came  to  me.  “To  thank  you.” 

It  is  almost  dawn.  I  am  drowsing  and  thinking  of  the  fight  after  the 
baseball  game.  Dale’s  bleeding  face,  hands.  The  blood  drying  on  the 
sleeve  of  my  sweater.  I’ve  hid  the  sweater  in  the  bottom  of  my  closet. 

I  look  across  the  room  at  Dale,  who  will  be  waking  soon. 

Blood,  brother.  There’s  that  between  us,  at  least. 

Yesterday  Dale  found  me  on  the  porch  steps.  It  was  late  afternoon, 
almost  evening,  but  he  was  carrying  a  fishing  pole  over  his  shoulder. 

“I  can’t  hit  a  ball  but  I  can  sure  catch  a  fish,”  he  said.  “Care  to  come 
along?” 

I  showed  him  the  Bible.  “I  was  trying  to  finish  this. . .” 

“Finish  it  later.”  He  grinned  and  seemed  embarrassed.  “I  need  you  to 
carry  the  tackle  box.” 

“You  mean  now  that  you  don’t  have  Jesse?” 

He  put  down  the  poles  and  said  gravely,  “Rhodes,  I’m  sorry  about  all 
that.  You  know  how  it  is.  I’m  sorry.” 

He  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  me,  his  hands  empty. 

“Okay,”  I  said,  and  stood. 

1  he  room  is  filled  with  light.  The  glow  of  the  night  light  is  gone. 
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Dale  is  simply  Dale. 

“I  forgive  you,”  I  whisper. 
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Chip  Spann 


Poem  for  Laura 
(Cloaked  in  Sheer  Glass) 


Your  letter  has  been  on  my  desk  for  weeks  now, 

And  I,  I  haven’t  answered; 

Not  too  busy,  just  short  of  the  task. 

As  you  burst  in  here  like  a  ball  of  flame. 

Alive  as  neon  cloaked  in  sheer  glass. 

I  like  to  write  letters  like  that. 

Flamboyantly  me.  Lifelike  ones 
1  hat  forget  about  time. 

They  touch  and  hold. 

My  letters  often  go  unanswered. 

I’d  be  happy  to  accept  that  my  letters  sit  unanswered 
Like  your  letter,  on  someone’s  desk, 

Who  fully  intends  to  reply. 

Yet  subconsciously  keeps  the  life-charged  thing  around 
Memorizing  its  rhythms  as  if  it  were  a  poem. 
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To  my  White  Liberal  Friends 


I’m  so  tired  of  being  analyzed 
theorized 
hypothesized  8c 
criticized 

I  am  not  a  specimen  to  be  studied  under  a  microscope 
I  am  not  a  guinea  pig  to  be 

Tested  in  your  laboratory,  excuse  me,  my  city  streets 
I’m  so  tired  of 
Trying  to  figure  out 
Which  role  I’m  supposed  to  play  today 
Should  I  be  “Mammy” 

Prostitute 
or  Revolutionary? 

When  will  you  understand 

I  am  not  every  black  child’s  overprotective  mother 
I  am  not  every  black  man’s  piece  of  ass 
And  my  back  is  not  the  road  that  every  black  person 
will  march  to  freedom  on. 

Not  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  ALL  these  things 
If  I  chose  to 

But  I  will  not  play  the  Roles 
that  you  think  I  should  play 
I  decide  who,  and  what  I’ll  be  &:  when 
And  when  you  realize  this 
Maybe  you  will  stop  analyzing, 
theorizing, 
hypothesizing  8: 
criticizing 

And  we  can  truly  be  friends. 
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Trees 


I 

do 
not 
think 
that 
any  pine 
of  mine 
is  guaranteed 
to  keep  its  green  outline 
but  strive  a  while  at  best, 
then  brown  and  die, 

a  stack  of  sticks  against  the  evening  sky. 

Its  classic  cousins 
— laurel,  oak,  and  holly — 

though  famed,  share  sentence  witli  my  doomed  loblolly. 


To 

pine 

the 

fall 

of 

them 

does 

no 

man 

good. 

for 

each 

is 

hut 

a 

maze 

in 

leaf 

and 

wood. 

Vet 

each 

has 

value 

as  the  visual  note 
ol  man’s  green  dream, 
which,  .some  by 

blind,  cite  rote. 
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Penny  For  Her  Thoughts 


We  were  at  her  house,  which  I  also  loved. 

She:  blonde,  lovely  as  ever,  hawkish  profile. 

(Yes,  she  was  lovely  and  like  a  hawk.) 

She  was  wearing 
Cdiristmas-red  ski  sweater  over 
White  oxford-cloth  button-down-collar  shirt  over 
One  of  the  nicest  places  I  have  ever  been. 

She  stroked  the  ribbed  pillow  as  we  sat  together  on  the  couch. 
I  bit  my  own  tongue. 

She  showed  me  a  doll  that  was  hers  when  she  was  just  a  girl. 
She  looked  into  my  eyes 

And  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do — w'hat  one  does — 

I  returned  the  gaze. 

And  realized  that  I  was  looking 
Farther  away  than  she  would  ever  see. 

"Penny  for  your  thoughts,”  said  I. 

She  had  pennies  in  her  shoes. 
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Bloodless 


Everything  about  that  room  seemed  to  me  grey,  probably  because  it 
was  grey.  Every  other  room  in  the  cinder  block  interior  of  that  whole 
place  was  originally  painted  with  two  coats  of  heavy  duty  latex  eggshell- 
white  paint.  But  the  walls  eventually  turned  shabby  grey  as  a  result  of 
the  dirty  bodies  which  left  black  fingerprints  and  wrote  dirty  sayings  on 
them,  and  ever-present  dirt  borne  by  stagnant  air. 

But  that  room  would  have  never  been  painted  white.  It  would  not 
have  been  appropriate.  No  grimy  fingers  would  ever  touch  those  walls. 

It  sort  of  reminded  me  of  the  inside  of  a  submarine,  all  iron  and  steel 
set  in  cold  concrete,  and  every  inch  painted  such  a  dark  cloud  kind  of 
grey,  the  kind  of  tone  that  would  remind  you  of  that  kind  of  day, 
especially  since  the  only  sources  of  light  in  that  room  were  two  circular 
fluorescent  lights  whose  blank  white  light  made  it  seem  so  dark,  and 
because  there  were  no  w  indows  to  that  room,  to  allow  the  sun  to  shine 
in — that  would  not  have  been  appropriate.  It  was  a  fairly  large  room, 
and  it  contained  a  small  octagonal  chamber  in  the  middle,  composed  of 
eight  iron  walls  with  rectangular  windows  set  in  each  of  them. 

That  whole  damn  place  seemed  grey;  an  enclave  of  those  having  been 
punished  by  a  society  of  themselves,  born  of  an  environment  where  no 
sense  is  found  except  in  T.V.  shows  which  almost  all  have  happy 
endings  to  mask  gut-wrenchingly  frustrating  actuality,  separated  from 
all  others  by  fifteen-foot  high  concrete  walls  and  barbed  wire,  being 
dirty  together.  What  a  logical  choice  but  to  paint  it  all  white  so  that  it 
could  be  adulterated  into  greyness.  One  certainly  would  have  never 
wanted  to  paint  it  red  or  green  or  blue,  like  the  inside  of  a  hospital  made 
to  seem  less  depressing,  or  black:  .so  many  there  would  be  lost  in  the 
background. 

The  people  who  designed  that  room  must  have  been  clever  fellows. 
When  they  poured  the  concrete  floor,  they  made  it  concave  so  that  the 
middle  could  accommodate  a  small  drain-hole  where  the  lowest  point 
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was,  directly  under  where  the  chair  would  be  placed.  Therefore,  if  at  any 
time  during  his  death  he  should  urinate,  it  would  conveniently  trickle 
down  through  the  perforated  seat  of  the  chair  and  drain  away  through 
the  drain-hole  and  under  the  room.  The  last  remnants  of  a  living  man 
would  then  be  deposited  into  the  earth. 

It  was  blank  and  neutral.  Sound  had  very  little  in  that  room  which 
could  possibly  absorb  it;  once  released,  it  was  trapped  to  die  slowly, 
bouncing  off  the  steel  and  concrete  and  iron  and  glass. 

There  was  such  a  disinfectant  air  of  greyness,  so  perversely  clean  and 
homogeneously  sterile. 

It  was  there  men  could  wash  their  hands  of  men. 

*  *  * 

I  felt  sorry  for  him;  I  think  he  was  destined  to  be  taken.  He  was 
conceived  in  the  city  still  hot  air  of  Indianapolis  in  back  of  Saloman’s 
Bar  on  a  fairly  clean  but  secluded  section  of  cracked  parking  lot  by  two 
relative  strangers  whose  glandular  yearnings  dwarfed  any  concern  for 
the  future,  pushing  one  of  the  only  buttons  they  knew  to  screen  it  all  out, 
to  a  few'  moments  of  sanctuary.  She  was  left  with  him  growing  in  her 
womb  because  she  didn’t  have  the  means  to  stop  him,  and  w  hen  he  was 
born  she  gave  him  her  maiden  name  of  Gibbs;  Otto  Gibbs,  because  her 
grandfather,  one  of  the  few'  she’d  loved,  was  named  Otto. 

Otto  Gibbs  now  sat  in  that  whitish-grey  place,  not  far  away  from  that 
room,  a  cigarette  pursed  loosely  between  his  thick  chapped  lips,  the 
w  hite  smoke  streaming  up  and  dissipating  into  the  sweet-hot,  humid  air 
in  a  1700-cubic-foot  segment  of  the  universe,  in  Indiana,  staring  beyond 
the  graffiti-ridden  wall  in  front  of  him.  He  sat  upon  his  soiled  mattress 
and  a  long  cylinder  of  ashes  fell  upon  his  grey  cotton  pants  as  he  threw 
his  cigarette  to  the  cracked  concrete  floor  without  crushing  it  out.  He’d 
been  there  two  years. 

Beads  of  sweat  had  been  forming  on  his  black  face  which  made  it 
glisten  in  the  dim  sunlight  filtering  through  one  small  window  fitted 
w  ith  a  gridiron.  He  scratched  his  oily,  half-bearded  face  with  the  three 
fingers  of  his  left  hand.  His  forehead  and  chin  jutted  forward  unusually 
and  gave  his  face  a  sort  of  idiosyncratic,  primitive  appearance,  one  that 
made  him  look  as  if  he  lacked  a  great  deal  of  intelligence.  His  nose  was 
wide  and  looked  sort  of  smashed-in  as  if  his  nostrils  were  always  flared. 
His  eyes  were  sad,  large  dark  brow  n  pools  and  were  set  off  from  his  face 
by  the  contrast  of  his  dark  skin  with  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  His  was  a 
pathetic  face,  one  that  looked  racked  with  oblivious  injustice;  a  face  that 
forced  pity. 
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He  languidly  rolled  off  his  bed,  which  consisted  of  a  three-inch-thick 
mattress  on  top  of  a  warped  five-eights-inch  piece  of  plywood,  held  up 
by  two  two-by-fours  and  a  wooden  slat  secured  to  the  wall  with  masonry 
nails.  He  thought  about  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  as  he  trudged  over  to 
the  cracked  porcelain  toilet,  which  had  no  seat,  in  the  corner  of  his 
cubicle.  He  thought  about  the  fact  that  he  had  been  safe  there.  He  had 
been  by  himself  and  had  been  protected  from  all  the  hazards  that  he’d 
heard  about  from  his  friends  who  had  gone  through  and  made  it  out. 
But  he  thought  that  there  was  a  price  to  be  paid  for  it  and  that  time  was 
running  out  for  him.  He  urinated  loudly  into  the  shallow  water  of  the 
toilet,  feeling  fear  in  his  own,  simple  way. 

«  *  * 

“Take  off,  jack.” 

People  have  this  way  about  them,  when  they  get  drunk.  They  get 
belligerent. 

“Hey,  no  trouble,  man,  no  trouble.  I  jis’  bangin’  roun’.  I  jis’  bangin’ 
roun’.” 

The  large  black  man  stumbles  off  a  barstool  next  to  a  larger  white 
man  next  to  a  cheap-looking  blonde  girl.  He  locates  a  small,  empty  table 
and  forcefully  sits  himself  down  upon  a  chair  at  the  table,  nearly 
missing. 

“I  jis’  bangin’  roun’.” 

H  is  bloodshot  eyes  roll  in  their  sockets.  He  rests  his  head  on  his  large, 
black  hand  and  as  he  closes  his  eyes,  he  finds  nausea  as  well  as  a 
spinning  room. 

He  was  ignorant;  he  could  not  understand  his  problems,  therefore  he 
drowned  them  in  bourbon.  What  few  good  brain  cells  he  could  use  he 
was  slowly  killing  off. 

He  had  had  a  rough  childhood,  as  childhoods  go.  He  grew  up  in 
project  housing,  nigger  housing,  in  the  inner  city,  having  little  good 
food  besides  the  Twinkies  and  Hostess  pies  and  Spaghetti-Os  his 
mother  would  feed  him,  his  best  friend  a  1961  black-and-white  12-inch 
television  set. 

“I  jis’  bangin’  roun’.”  His  head  slipped  from  off  his  hand  and  fell  on 
top  of  his  outstretched  arm. 

#  #  # 

Amidst  overflowing  trash  cans,  matted  down  newspapers  soaking  in 
the  wetness,  milk  cartons,  orange  peels  and  remnants  of  Mrs.  V'olcher’s 
last  night  lasagna  strewn  about  the  cold  damp  pavement  of  an  alleyway 
illuminated  by  the  dim  orange  fluorescent  streetlamp  thirty  feet  away 
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on  Lagrange  Street  lies  a  human  being  cooling,  giving  its  heat  to  the 
frozen  Indianapolis  air,  its  life  draining  out  of  ten  stabs  which  cut  my 
blood  vessels  and  damaged  my  nerves  until  it  all  shut  down,  until  the 
brain  stopped,  it  flows  from  red  rivers  on  black  pavement,  mingles  with 
rancid  streetwater  into  lakes  in  potholes,  seeps  in  the  cracks  down  into 
the  three-inch-thick  asphalt  to  the  forgotten  earth  below  as  Leah’s  doll 
which  her  negro  cleaning  lady  threw  out  yesterday  watches  it  stain  her 
dress,  her  mechanical  eyes  forever  frozen  open  to  see  and  feel. 

I  hurt  then.  Not  because  it  was  pitiful,  that  it  was  a  pathetic  scene,  but 
that  it  hurt:  those  stabs  hurt. 

1  saw  a  woman  walk  by  and  notice  and  scream.  She’d  been  hurrying 
home  from  the  night  shift  to  go  to  bed  before  dawn,  because  she  couldn’t 
fall  asleep  in  the  light.  Her  heart  raced  as  she  stared  for  a  few  moments, 
then  ran  nauseated  to  a  telephone  and  dialed  O.  She  told  them  what 
she’d  seen,  and  went  home  and  buried  her  tears  in  her  pillows  as  the 
morning  sun  streamed  through  her  thin  brown  windowshade  and  stung 
her  bloodshot  eyes. 

A  swarm  of  policemen  and  other  people  converged  on  the  alleyway 
just  before  the  dawn  arrived  when  they  could  vividly  see  the  red  and 
black  scene.  They  photographed  and  drew  a  chalk  outline  around  w  here 
it  lay  before  they  put  it  in  a  plastic  bag  and  drove  him  away  in  a  station 
wagon  to  be  picked  apart  and  analyzed.  Men  in  police  uniforms 
followed  a  trail  of  blood  left  in  the  patches  of  melting  snow  across  a  field 
where  a  building  used  to  be  and  on  into  the  ghetto,  followed  it  through 
another  alley  and  across  a  yard  cluttered  with  an  old,  rusted  out 
dishwasher,  discarded  toys  and  bags  of  trash.  They  found  it  led  to  a 
small  house  which  hadn’t  been  painted  for  probably  a  decade  with 
cheap  Sears  and  Roebuck  paint,  it  was  dirty  and  dilapidated,  shingles 
missing  from  the  warped  roof  and  dirty  siding  peeling  off  the  exterior, 
exposing  black  sheathing  board. 

“Damn  nigras,’’  a  policeman  muttered  as  he  slowly  approached  the 
house’s  aluminum  back  door,  spotted  with  smudges  of  dried  blood  and 
red  fingerprints.  The  policeman  gently  turned  the  loose  knob  and  as  he 
slowly  pushed  the  door  in,  he  found  that  the  cheap  latch  was  locking  it 
shut.  He  drew  his  black  pistol  and  pointed  it  upward  as  he  told  his 
partner  to  get  behind  him  as  he  kicked  in  the  door. 

They  were  policemen  because  they  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  it  after 
watching  so  many  hours  of  The  Untouchables  and  Dragnet. 

The  policeman  and  his  partner  carefully  entered  the  back  of  the 
house.  They  found  a  middle-aged  black  man  whose  head  slowly  rose 
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from  its  resting  position  off  the  kitchen  table  as  the  policeman  yelled, 
“poolice.”  His  red  eyes  sagged  as  he  looked  upward  at  him  in  apathetic 
disbelief.  He  shifted  his  body  to  lean  against  the  back  of  his  chair  and 
couldn’t  control  the  force  it  imposed  upon  his  head,  as  it  bobbed  and 
swayed  with  the  inevitably  abrupt  movement.  I'wo  younger  women  had 
been  busy  trying  to  rub  out  blood  stains  from  the  worn-out  carpeting 
and  draperies  as  the  police  entered.  The  man’s  soiled  tank  T-shirt, 
which  stretched  to  accommodate  his  sagging  belly,  was  ripped  and 
stained  with  blood. 

The  policemen  told  them  that  they  were  under  arrest  and  handcuffed 
them  and  drove  them  down  to  the  police  station  where  they  were  booked 
and  asked  cjuestions  about  what  had  happened. 

“I  din’  do  it.  Is  Otto,  he  done  it.  He  kill  ’im.  We’s  all  drinkin’  an’  shit 
down  at  the  bar  on  Second  Street  like  wealways  bedoin’  on  Friday  nights 
before  we  go  to  my  place  an’  play  poker.  Otto’s  all  pissed  off  ’bout 
sompin’  an’  gettin  real  drunk.”  He  scratched  his  still  numb  face,  still 
drunk,  as  he  lied.  His  voice  was  slurred  and  raspy. 

“We’s  playin’  an’  Otto  starts  on  makin’  shit  ’bout  Monk’s  girlfriend 
an’  then  Monk  got  all  pissed.  He’s  losin’  bad,  too,  an’  he  had  lots  bills  to 
pay  this  week.  And  then  them  two  started  to  fightin’  an’  shit,  and  I  tried 
an’  broke  ’em  up,  but  I  couldn’t  do  it,  no,  I  couldn’t  a  done  nothin’. 
Then  Otto,  he  pulls  out  a  blade,  y’know,  an’  I  said  shit,  dis  nigger’s 
gonna  kill  ’im.  1  still  tried  an’  broke  the  two  up,  ’s  how  I  got  dis  here  cut, 
see?”  He  pulled  a  piece  of  blood-stained  gauze  off  his  shoulder  to  show  a 
still  bleeding  cut.  “I  couldn’t  done  nothin’,  man,  Otto  was  pissed  as  shit, 
he’s  like  goin’  crazy.  An’  Monk,  he  be  scared’s  fuck,  I  could  tell,  but  he 
didn’t  back  down,  no  Monk’s  always  been  a  real  tough  sombitch,  an’  he 
tried  an’  git  the  blade  ’way  from  Otto.  I  knew  sompin’  was  goin’ 
happen,  them  two  was  goin’  at  it  like  crazy.  Then  Otto  like  sw  ing  an’  cut 
Monk’s  chest  an’  when  Monk  grabbed  it,  Otto  started  in  stabbin’  him 
like  crazy.” 

I'he  policeman  interrupted  him  with  a  question. 

“Yeah,  I’s  scared.  There’s  blood  all  over  the  place,  hut  I’s  just  too 
scared  to  do  anythin’.  Metro  an’  Alice,  that’s  my  wife,  an’  everybody  else, 
already  ran  out  the  house,  an’  I  ran  then  too,  ’cause  I’s  thinkin’  he’sgon’ 
come  after  me  wid  that  blade.  1  walked  aroun’  for  awhile  then  I  come 
back  an’  both  them  was  gone.” 

The  f)olice  detective  continued  to  question  him  about  everything  that 
happened  that  night  fora  long  time.  He  asked  him  who  Otto  Gibbs  was 
and  where  he  lived  and  who  he  worked  for  and  what  he  did  for  a  living 
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and  all  about  how  and  when  and  why  he  killed  Monk.  The  police 
detective  explained  that  if  he  didn’t  have  a  lawyer  because  he  couldn’t 
afford  one,  there  would  be  one  appointed  to  him  free  of  charge.  He  also 
explained  that  he  was  still  a  prime  suspect  and  that  he  would  either  have 
to  pay  the  $30,000  in  bond  money  or  stay  in  jail.  They  put  him  in  jail 
because  he  didn’t  have  the  money,  but  he  didn’t  care  anyway  because  he 
would  be  fed  for  free  and  he  didn’t  mind  the  dirt  and  hard  bed  because  he 
was  used  to  all  that  anyway.  He  was  scared,  but  thought  he  would  be 
able  to  get  out  of  it  because  Otto  was  there  and  there  wasn’t  a  way  they 
could  prove  he  didn’t  do  it.  He  didn’t  feel  guilty  because  if  you  can  get 
out  of  it,  it’s  okay. 

#  «  * 

I  first  met  Chuck  Needy  while  walking  through  downtown 
Washington,  D.C.  one  night.  I  asked  him  how  to  get  to  Connecticut 
Avenue.  He  proceeded  to  give  me  a  long  discourse  on  how  to  reach  my 
destination,  then  asked  me  where  he  could  find  the  good  bars  to  pick  up 
chicks  around  where  we  were  (h'ourteenth  and  I  is  well  stocked  with 
topless  bars,  strip  joints,  and  quarter  arcades).  I  told  him  I  didn’t  know. 
We  struck  up  a  small  conversation  about  what  a  nice  city  Washington, 
D.C.  is  and  where  we  lived.  Chuck  said  he  used  to  live  there  but  moved  to 
Indianapolis  two  years  ago.  He  was  taking  care  of  the  final  touches  on 
his  divorce  with  his  former  wife,  who  still  lived  in  D.C.  He  was  a  lawyer. 

After  awhile  he  told  me  he  was  heading  my  way  anyway,  and  that  he’d 
walk  with  me  to  Connecticut  Avenue.  We  continued  to  talk  small  talk. 
We  talked  about  the  weather,  college  women,  Washington  some  more, 
its  new  subway  system,  subway  systems  in  general,  the  bus  system, 
crime,  and  when  we  reached  Du  Pont  Circle,  Chuck  pointed  out  where 
he  lived.  “I  used  to  live  right  down  there,  on  P  street,  in  what  you  call  a 
high-rise  luxury  apartment.” 

We  proceeded  to  walk  toward  Cionnecticut  Avenue  as  Chuck  ga\’e  me 
a  verbal  tour  of  that  section  of  D.C.  We  passed  a  small,  simple  looking, 
sort  of  dive  bar.  ‘Tve  never  seen  this  place  before.  Care  to  try  it  out  and 
have  a  beer  with  me?” 

I  said  okay. 

We  sat  down  at  a  table  near  the  back  next  to  a  window.  I  watched  the 
traffic  go  by  as  I  listened  to  Chuck  talk  about  how  you  can  never  really 
get  to  know  people  in  Georgetown  bars.  A  small  waitress  with  greasy 
matted-down  brown  hair  asked  us  what  we  wanted.  We  ordered  two 
domestic  beers.  We  sat  in  a  moment  of  tense  silence,  running  out  of 
meaningless  things  to  say  to  each  other.  Chuck  was  skinny,  I  noticed,  as 
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I  saw  his  leg  protruding  from  under  the  table,  his  thin  polyester-shell 
sock  crumpled  dow  n  to  his  ankle,  exposing  part  of  his  leg  below  his  too- 
short  pants. 

“I  have  a  hobby  you  might  be  interested  in,”  he  said  as  if  he’d 
rehearsed  it.  “I  like  to  analyze  people’s  handwriting.  I  can’t  tell  the 
future,  or  anything,  but  most  people  are  pretty  amazed  at  what  I  can  tell 
about  them  from  their  handwriting.” 

It  was  a  bit  obvious  what  he  wanted  me  to  do,  so  I  reluctantly 
acquiesced. 

I  asked  him  if  he’d  analyze  mine,  feigning  interest.  I  took  out  an  old 
bankslip  from  my  wallet  and  he  handed  me  a  pen  and  told  me  to  write 
‘‘the  quick  grey  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy  brown  dog.” 

I  scribbled  it  on  the  bankslip  and  handed  it  to  him.  I  sipped  my  beer 
and  looked  around  absentmindedly  as  he  pondered  over  the  piece  of 
paper  I  gave  him  for  about  five  minutes,  his  hand  stroking  his  chin 
while  he  grinned  and  groaned  and  nodded  every  once  in  awhile. 

‘‘You’re  highly  intelligent,”  he  blurted.  ‘‘You  have  an  IQ  of  at  least 
120,  probably  130  or  140.  By  the  way,  don’t  say  anything  until  I’m  all 
done,  that  way  you  won’t  give  me  any  clues  or  anything,  hold  your 
reactions  till  later.” 

I  agreed. 

H  is  face  bore  a  look  of  confused  pleasure  as  he  spoke  to  me  in  his 
small  voice  while  scrutinizing  the  small  yellow  slip  of  paper  which  I 
had  scrawled  on. 

‘‘. .  .But  you’re  better  in  math  and  quantitative  science  and  analytical 
things  than  in  conceptual  stuff.  You’d  make  a  good  engineer  or 
something  like  that.  You’re  very  practical  about  things,  very  analytical. 
You  probably  scored  much  higher  on  any  college  entrance  exams  in 
math  and  science  than  in  the  verbal  parts.” 

“Also,  you’re  not  a  visual  person.  Like,  you  don’t  have  a  favorite 
color;  you  don’t  really  care  about  the  color  of  a  new  car,  for  example, 
l^m,  you’re  not  good  at  color  coordination,  either.  You’re  hardworking, 
too,  you’re  a  real  go-getter.  If  something  isn’t  done  at  five  o’clock,  y  ou’ll 
stay  till  midnight  to  finish.  And  you’re  a  very  organized  person,  too, 
you’re  very  organized  about  your  approach  to  work.  You  can’t  stand  a 
messy  room  or  a  messy  desk. ...” 

He  droned  on  about  his  version  on  me.  I  listened  as  I  watched  the 
bubbles  rising  in  my  beer. 

He  was  gaunt.  I  noticed  him  run  his  hand  through  his  dull  brown 
hair,  pushing  it  over  to  the  side.  He  really  didn’t  care  how  he  looked. 
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though  it  was  a  matter  of  keeping  it  out  of  his  eyes.  His  life  was  messier 
than  his  hair. 

He  was  about  thirty  but  looked  about  forty  and  he  tried  to  act  about 
twenty-five.  He  had  had  it  easy,  coasted  through  life  and  never  really  had 
that  much  trouble  with  money;  his  parents  spoiled  him.  He  went  to  law 
school  because  his  parents  paid  for  it  and  they  wanted  him  to  go.  He 
entered  a  law  firm  of  one  of  his  father’s  friends  and  married  a  girl’s 
breasts. 

He  was  a  public  defender  now  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  moved  after 
his  divorce,  because  he  couldn’t  find  a  law'  firm  to  join,  a  defender  of 
justice  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  justice,  whatever  it  is, 
even  though  he  wasn’t  a  very  altruistic  person.  He  never  gave  to  charity. 

“. .  .Also,  you  don’t  get  along  very  well  with  your  father.  I  don’t  see 
your  father  here  in  your  writing.  There’s  a  good  deal  of  friction  between 
both  your  parents,  I  don’t  see  your  mother  here  either.  Your  father  is  or 
was  just  overbearing  or  something,  I  don’t  know. . . .” 

“You’re  very  good  in  athletics,  too,  you’re  a  very  athletic  person. 
You’re  really  good  in  non-contact  sports,  especially,  like  basketball  and 
tennis  and  track,  you’re  especially  good  at  those _ ’’ 

He  finished  telling  me  about  how  I  don’t  like  to  be  in  crowds  of 
people  and  paused  for  several  moments,  staring  at  the  yellow  slip  of 
paper. 

“You’re  very  selective  about  who  you  screw.  Most  guys  will  take  any 
chick  leaning  against  the  wall  when  it  gets  around  two  o’clock  and 
they’ve  struck  out,  but  you  won’t.  You  won’t  screw  just  any  chick,  you 
know.  You  have  some  special  chick  who  you  know  wants  your  body. 
And  also,  you’re  not  very  forward  with  them.  You  want  them  to  take 
charge  when  you  get  into  the  sack.  You  like  it  when  they  take  the 
initiative.’’ 

“You’re  very  quiet,  too.  You  don’t  moan  and  groan  like  most  guys  do, 
you  sort  of  just  sit  back  and  enjoy  it,  y’know.  You  just  enjoy  the 
rhythm — you  have  good  rhythm _ ’’ 

At  that  point,  he’d  been  talking  about  forty-five  minutes  and 
continued  to  babble  on  about  what  kinds  of  underpants  I  wear  and  how 
often  I  masturbate. 

Finally,  he  announced  that  he  had  to  go  because  he  was  expecting  a 
telephone  call  from  his  brother.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  come  with 
him.  “I’ve  got  some  Heinekens  in  the  fridge  in  my  motel  room,’’  he  said 
as  a  mother  would  say  about  the  dessert  her  kid  would  get  if  he  ate  all  his 
meal.  I  told  him  I’d  like  to,  but  that  I  had  other  plans,  and  I  asked  him 
where  the  nearest  Metro  station  was. 
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«  #  # 

Judge  Lippincott  quaffed  down  the  remaining  brandy  in  his  glass 
and  bared  his  yellowed  teeth  in  a  grimace  of  satisfaction.  He  kept  the 
booze  in  his  desk  drawer. 

He  leaned  back  into  his  chair  and  put  his  feet  upon  his  desk.  The 
alcohol  crept  into  his  brain  and  he  thought  about  the  ideals  of  justice. 
He  thought  of  all  the  principles  of  equality  and  fairness  upon  which  our 
society  is  based  and  how  he  was  a  judge  of  them  all  and  how  he  had 
forgotten  all  those  ideals  really,  that  he  really  didn’t  give  a  shit,  that 
nothing  really  matters.  Life’s  just  a  hole  anyway. 

The  law  books  he  had  accumulated  over  the  thirty  years  he’d  been  an 
honorable  judge,  when  he  was  just  an  attorney,  and  when  he  was  in  law 
school  loomed  at  him  upon  their  shelves  all  around  him.  Their 
knowledge  intimidated  him. 

I  had  seen  him  that  morning  as  he  was  walking  to  his  chambers.  He 
noticed  me  as  I  was  walking  toward  him  far  away  down  the  corridor.  As 
I  neared  him,  he  made  a  pointed  effort  to  look  into  one  of  the  offices  he 
was  passing  by  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  look  at  me  and  say  anything, 
should  our  eyes  meet.  It  was  like  two  mere  acquaintances  who  didn’t 
want  to  make  the  effort  to  acknowledge  each  other’s  presence  as  they 
walked  by,  one  of  those  ways  to  avoid  the  surely  tense  moment  of 
confrontation. 

He  leaned  forward  when  he  walked,  and  he  always  walked  fast. 

He  was  never  married,  but  he  wasn’t  a  virgin,  an  attribute  which 
Chuck  Needy  probably  had  figured  out  long  ago.  But  now  he  was  just  a 
dirty  old  man,  too  old  to  act  out  any  of  his  fantasies  which  he  conjured 
up  in  his  study,  a  hobby  he’d  long  enjoyed  and  which  was  kept  within 
the  confines  of  his  sophisticated  brain. 

His  mind  began  to  wander,  and  he  would  have  fallen  asleep  had  his 
clerk  not  wakened  him  delivering  a  memo.  He  thanked  the  clerk  and  the 
clerk  left,  reminding  Judge  Lippincott  of  the  fact  that  he  had  court  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

Instead  of  reviewing  the  case.  Judge  Lippincott  continued  to  gaze 
blankly  around  his  chamber.  He  stared  beyond  the  walls  of  books 
around  him  and  thought  that  life  has  been  dull.  It  seemed  as  if  those 
who  looked  up  his  nose  everyday  and  he  condescended  upon  had  found 
something  his  privileged  self  hadn’t.  Knowledge  can’t  keep  him 
company. 

He  grabbed  his  black  robes  and  put  them  on.  He  hurried  into  his 
courtroom  adjacent  to  his  chamber,  where  they  all  stood  until  he  sat 
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down.  They  debated  the  fate  of  a  man  while  he  thought  about  fishing 
and  sex. 

“Guilty,  your  honor.’’ 

*  *  # 

They  took  it  all  from  him;  it  didn’t  matter  that  he  was  sentenced  to  die 
in  a  day  and  one-half,  that  Chuck  Needy,  who  upheld  the  principles  of 
justice  for  him  free  of  charge  and  barely  knew  him,  that  he  didn’t  do 
anything  about  the  fact  that  all  Otto  Gibbs  did  that  night  Monk  was 
killed  was  to  help  that  pot-bellied  man  move  some  heavy  appliances  and 
go  with  him  to  that  bar  and  then  wander  home  hours  before  Monk  was 
killed,  and  that  Judge  Lippincott  sat  there  and  didn’t  give  a  shit,  in  that 
day  and  one-half,  and  said  that  he  had  to  die. 

It  mattered  that  he  was  there  in  that  place,  that  enclave,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  die  in  that  grey  room. 

He  thought  about  it  there  as  he  sat  smoking  the  last  pack  of  non- 
filtered  cigarettes  which  he  had  traded  for  the  good  portions  of  his 
meals.  He  sat  and  smoked,  his  brain  was  numb,  and  wanted  to  cry  but 
hadn’t  ever  before,  so  he  decided  not  to.  He  sat  and  thought  about  before 
he  was  there,  about  his  simple  life.  He  thought  about  his  minimum 
wage  job  and  his  girlfriend  who  bore  his  child,  about  sex,  about  his 
small  apartment  on  the  East  Side  and  his  large  dirty  golden  cat  which 
kept  him  company.  He  thought  about  the  fact  that  it  was  small  and 
simple,  but  they  had  taken  it  all  away  from  him.  He  sat  and  smoked  and 
thought  until  it  was  lights  out,  when  he  had  to  go  to  bed. 

He  crawled  under  his  sheets  and  couldn’t  fall  asleep.  He  stared  up  at 
the  cracked  ceiling  as  he  lay  awake.  He  stared  all  around  the  cage  that 
contained  him,  the  shadows  cast  by  the  distant  light  from  the  night 
watchman’s  office  down  the  corridor.  He  clenched  his  teeth  together  in 
rage,  his  temples  bulging,  his  fist  squeezing  a  part  of  his  sheet  as  hard  as 
he  could,  he  felt  like  breaking  it  by  hitting  the  cinder  block  wall  next  to 
him. 

As  he  took  off  his  grey  cotton  pants,  he  thought  about  how  much 
noise  it  would  make  to  rip  them  in  half,  about  the  night  watchman  down 
the  hall.  He  ripped  them  slowly,  it  took  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  decided 
he’d  go  to  the  bathioom  real  loud  to  disguise  his  ripping  the  arms  off  his 
shirt. 

Judge  Lippincott  groaned  and  turned  sideways  in  his  brass  bed  and 
Chuck  was  still  try  ing  to  screw  a  chick  as  two  vertebrae  in  Otto  Gibbs’ 
spinal  column  snapped,  severing  several  nerve  cords  to  his  brain,  after 
he  jettisoned  his  body  off  his  grimy  plywood  bed,  his  grey  cotton  pants 
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tightening  around  his  neck,  his  last  thought  that  he  wanted  something 
for  himself  they  hadn’t  already  taken,  they  wouldn’t,  as  I  died  with  him 
and  came  over  with  the  night  watchman  to  see  his  naked  body  languidly 
turning  in  the  dim  shadows. 
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A  Poet*s  Optimism:  Lately  Isn't  Forever 


Lately 

I’ve  tried  writing 

like  some  modern  German  shortstoryists, 
creating  a  separable  verb  at  will 
to  imprecision  my  meaning 
and  halt  readers 

’til  they’ve  retrieved  my  clever  trick. 
Half-poems  and  phrases, 
like  pretty  pieces  on  a  knick-knack  shelf, 
clutter  my  desk, 

I  among  them, 

contorting  paper  clips  and  truth 
beyond  recognition. 

Marring  my  margins, 

notes  blurted  in  unguarded  moments — 

of  a  grandpa’s  wrinkled  fingers 

righting  a  little  one’s  rumpled  socks, 

of  the  mother  forsaken 

folding  quiet  hands  over  the  child 

stirring  in  her  belly — 

almost-assurances 

that  my  bloodless  poems, 

these  well-strung  skeletons 

that  rattle  hollow  when  touched, 

can  keep  the  motions  nimble  a  while  longer; 

that  the  pang  of  humanness 

beats  hard  in  my  heart 

and  harder  still; 
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That  from  tears  dried-in 

pain  will  surge  into  the  next  poem, 

purging  me 

to  strum  soul-strings 

that  sound 

forever. 
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First  Light 

for  James  Applewhite 


Cihinaberries  are  humming  hymns. 

A  bantam  rooster  clears  his  throat. 

Dew  cold  as  thawed  ice 

collects  in  tears  on  the  tobacco  leaves. 

Pecan  trees  sleepwalk 
about  the  orchard,  arms  extended, 
groping  like  everything  else  for  light 
in  the  stern  ecclesiastical  sky. 

Abandoned  barns  swell  with  longing. 
Rising  and  scowling,  sun  disdains 
the  horizon’s  altar.  The  boy  in  the  house 
is  dreaming  of  horse-breaking,  the  air 

rank  with  leather  in  a  pasture  of  screams. 
He  shifts  in  the  sheets,  wanting  to  w'eep 
but  not  knowing  why.  The  porch  swing 
swings  like  a  heart  at  the  slightest  breeze. 
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Found  and  Lost 

Two  Visions  of  Estrangement 


THE  TRYST 

1  hey  stood  apart  in  the  cavern  of  the  dream, 
positioned  abreast  but  alone,  surprised 
that  their  paths  in  sleep  had  crossed  in  this  place; 
salt  seeped  in  tines  from  the  ceiling 

to  the  pool  before  them  on  the  floor,  in  which 
they  watched  each  other’s  image.  The  joints 
of  their  necks  had  been  frozen  by  the  cold, 
and  so  they  could  not  turn  toward  each  other. 

They  watched  their  faces,  studied  how  perfect 

in  nape  and  nostril,  too  perfect, 

the  water  of  their  eyes  turning  to  crystal. 

And  when  they  could  bear  it  no  longer,  the  cistern 

emptied,  invisibly  steaming,  into 
the  air  around  their  bodies,  their  reflection 
displaced  by  stone.  The  icicles  lengthened, 
striking  down  from  above,  piercing 

and  pinioning  their  beautiful,  reluctant  hands. 


THE  CHASE 

1  he  sky  above  the  broomsedge  at  sunset 

is  filled  with  soft  gold  moans, 

wafting  from  the  field’s  many  hearts 

and  from  the  mouths  of  the  small  blond  children. 
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They  are  playing  a  game,  hiding  and  seeking. 

They  are  far  from  ihe  houses.  Yellow  rings 
of  sun,  in  love  with  their  singing  swaying, 
struggle  to  delay  the  moon’s  rising. 

They  steal  about  the  field  not  knowing  who’s  It. 
When  one  sees  another  in  the  distance, 
he  does  not  swoop  for  the  catch  but  turns  and  hides 
behind  a  clump  of  grass,  waiting  to  be  found. 

* 


The  moon  wins  out,  gold  to  silver. 

They  ignore  the  candles  coming  on  in  the  windows, 
and  move  ever  farther  toward  the  darkening  woods. 
1  hey  forget  themselves,  they  are  all  It. 

1  he  moans  grow  deeper  and  louder.  Their  clothes 
are  torn,  wisps  of  their  hair  wildly 
tangle  in  the  briars.  Hand  over  hand 
they  climb  the  trunks  of  trees,  nest 

in  cradles  of  branches.  They  pale,  their  eyes 
blaze  in  the  night,  their  impossible  man-voices 
groan  to  each  other,  over  and  over. 

Find  me.  Find  me.  Find  me.  Find  me. 
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Dawn  Call 


Suddenly  I’m  awake,  waiting,  I  don’t  know  why.  Something’s  pent 
behind  the  brittle  lip  of  the  desert  night.  Then  it  starts.  In  the  3  a.m. 
stillness  it  sounds  like  a  baritone  tomcat  tuning  up.  “Allaa-hu  akh- 
bar!”  Christ,  and  that’s  just  the  first  call.  It’d  be  a  good  hour  before  I 
could  get  back  to  sleep.  “Allaaa-hu  akh-bar!” 

I  lie  on  the  turned-down  sheet  with  the  dry,  prickling  coolness 
running  over  my  skin,  while  the  pale  shimmer  about  the  limbs  of  the 
dream  tree  fades  in  my  head.  Dogwood?  Pear?  And  why  a  tree,  anyhow? 
Well,  it’s  spring,  after  all.  Just  shows  your  dream  clock  is  ticking  on, 
even  here. 

“Ashadu  allaa  ilaaha  ilia  allaah!”  What  was  it  that’s  different  about 
the  dawn  call?  Something  about  Allah  being  sweeter  than  sleep.  Like 
hell  He  is.  Like  hell  He’s  sweeter  than  those  blossoms. 

All  right.  You’re  great.  But  like  hell  You  deserve  being  told  so  five 
times  a  day.  Not  in  the  dusty  early  Riyadh  spring,  with  the  heat  coming 
back.  With  Steen  a  year  dead  come  Palm  Sunday.  Evelyn,  who  could 
have  pulled  him  out  of  it,  who  would’ve  pulled  him  through  if  she’d 
been  there  when  You  came  to  slip  the  blindfold  on  him — Evelyn  in  her 
attic  back  in  Charlottesville  now,  doping  herself  against  Palm  Sunday 
with  iced  burgundy  and  needlepoint  and  Donne.  “Ashadu  anna 
Mohamadan  rasuul  ullah!’’ 

1  swing  out  of  bed  and  shuffle  to  the  John  and  piss  in  the  cat  hole.  I 
stand  swaying  in  the  piss  reek,  piss  spattering  my  feet,  while  the  prayer 
call’s  harsh,  dying  fall  echoes  in  the  ventilation  shaft.  I  stare  at  the 
mortar  stains  on  the  unfinished  wall  above  the  tile,  and  suddenly  I  see 
again  the  tree,  with  the  pale  cloud  upon  its  branches  and  the  shadowy 
shape  pierced  by  its  roots.  Mitsuko,  that’s  it.  Mitsuko  and  that  little 
orchard  behind  the  serpentine  wall  w  here  we  went  in  the  rain  after  that 
cornball  kiss  smack  in  front  of  the  Rotunda.  Mitsuko  with  her  cherry 
trees  and  corpses. 
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Damn  this  desert.  Damn  this  empty  camel-walk,  where  love  can  come 
on  you  just  as  quick  as  God  or  heatstroke.  I  pull  the  flush  chain  and  step 
to  the  sink  and  slop  water  onto  my  feet. 

From  out  on  A1  Khazzan  I  hear  a  metallic  whump.  At  first  I  think  the 
transformer  at  the  corner  must  have  blown  again.  Then  I  hear  jabbering 
and  the  slam  of  a  car  door,  and  I  shake  my  head  and  chuckle. 

I  towel  my  hands,  shuffle  back  to  the  room  and  pull  the  folded 
newspapers  out  from  under  a  balcony  storm  door,  where  I  stuffed  them 
to  stop  the  dust.  I  stick  my  head  out.  Down  three  stories  and  up  the  alley 
at  the  median  crossover,  a  grey  Mercedes  is  nuzzled  into  the  side  of  a  cab. 
Broken  glass  lies  fanned  out  from  the  wreck.  A  rangy  Arab  in  a  cream- 
white  thobe  and  headcloth  stands  in  the  street  yelling  and  lifting  his 
arms  like  he’s  calling  God  to  witness.  The  taxi  driver  sits  with  his  hands 
still  on  the  wheel.  In  the  light  from  a  street  lamp,  his  eye  w  hites  gleam 
like  knobs  of  bone. 

“Nice  work,  cowboy,”  I  say.  “Three-thirty  on  an  empty  street  and  you 
smack  a  cab.” 

What  are  you  doing  dogged  up  like  that  at  this  hour,  cowboy? 
Slipping  through  some  princess’s  window?  Or  just  Khurais-cruising?  If 
it’s  just  that,  cowboy,  it’ll  be  the  most  expensive  shot  of  Somalian 
poontang  you  ever  got. 

I  feel  a  breeze  on  my  cheek.  I  sniff  it,  the  way  I’d  sniff  the  March  breeze 
at  home,  ready  to  sort  out  the  smells  of  early  spring.  At  home  there’d  be 
that  wild  onion  smell,  making  you  wish  spring  would  leave  you  in 
peace.  And  a  smell  like  olive  oil  worked  into  the  pocket  of  a  baseball 
glove:  earthworms  churning  the  sod.  And  maybe  a  skunk  somewhere. 
No  blossoms  yet.  Not  until  after  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  trees  have 
feasted  on  their  corpses.  If  Evelyn  sticks  her  head  out  her  window  before 
dawn,  she’ll  smell  the  earth  telling  her;  Palm  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday  in 
two  weeks. 

I  fill  my  lungs,  but  there’s  nothing.  That’s  one  thing  you  can  say  for 
this  desert.  The  only  thing  you  smell  out  here  is  God.  And  He  smells  just 
like  nothing  at  all. 

I  shut  the  storm  door  and  stuff  the  newspaper  back  under  it.  I  pull  on  a 
jock,  knee  wrap,  my  Nam  fatigues.  Keep  anything  long  enough,  the 
day’ll  come  when  you  need  that  and  nothing  else.  Keep  your  Nam 
fatigues,  someday  you’ll  end  up  where  they  yell  and  throw  rocks  if  you 
go  out  bare-legged.  Keep  running  before  dawn,  someday  you’ll  be  where 
God  slaps  you  awake  at  3:30  to  remind  you  how  akhbar  He  is. 

If  Steen  could’ve  lived  long  enough  to  find  uses  for  all  the  pieces  of 
himself  he  hated. 
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I  go  out  in  the  dark  corridor  and  pull  the  door  to  and  drop  the  key 
clasp  in  a  cartridge  pocket  on  the  thigh.  I  run  down  the  stairwell. 
Outside  the  foyer  there’s  a  cop  car  with  two  whirling  blue  lights  on  top. 
The  cop  and  the  big  Arab  are  standing  in  the  street.  The  Arab  slaps  the 
back  of  one  hand  into  the  palm  of  theother  and  jabbers,  trying  to  brazen 
it  out.  The  taxi  driver’s  still  in  his  car.  He’s  little,  dark,  weasel-faced, 
with  a  scraggly  goatee  and  a  dirty  white  thobe  and  skull  cap.  His  eyes 
roll  sideways  like  a  scared  pony’s.  There’s  some  fetish  junk  and  a  head 
rope  hanging  from  his  rear  view  mirror.  I  jog  up  past  the  wreck. 

“Aaaay!” 

“Oh  shit,’’  I  say,  thinking  it’s  the  cop.  But  when  I  turn  back,  it’s  the 
big  Arab  who’s  got  his  arm  thrust  toward  me  with  the  palm  up,  the  way 
they  do,  the  way  that  always  burns  me.  He  lifts  his  hand  and  swivels  it 
once,  like  he’s  unscrewing  a  jar  lid  above  his  head.  The  little  cop’s  eyes 
beneath  the  brim  of  his  brown  beret  are  soft  and  timid  as  a  kid’s. 

The  Arab  lifts  the  hand  higher  and  gives  it  another  twist.  .As  he  moves, 
a  satin  sheen  runs  along  his  thobe  like  flame  running  on  an  oil  slick. 
He’s  got  thin  gold  taps  on  the  pointed  toes  of  his  shoes.  There’s  a  big, 
mean,  Arab  sneer  on  his  face,  and  out  of  it  comes  a  sound  like  a  steam 
valve  opening:  “hSSssshh.”  I’m  standing  20  feet  away,  but  it’s  like  I  feel 
his  breath  on  my  face.  I  point  at  the  cop,  then  I  jerk  my  thumb  at  my 
chest. 

“You  want  me  for  something?’’  I  ask  the  cop.  “There  something  in 
the  Sharia  against  white  shoelaces?’’ 

The  cop  grins  shyly.  A  single  rank  stripe,  held  on  with  a  pin,  dangles 
from  his  near  sleeve.  I  feel  the  vein  in  my  right  temple  start  to  swell. 

“You  can  fuck  off,  Alxlulmohsen!’’  I  yell  at  the  Arab.  I'hen  I  catch 
myself.  I  always  let  them  get  me.  I  roar  at  them  like  Steen  would  have 
done.  But,  Christ,  it’s  nice  sometimes  to  watch  the  fight  go  out  of  them 
when  they  see  you  mean  business. 

This  one  doesn’t  flinch,  though.  His  sneer  stays  put,  and  he  lowers  his 
hand  slowly  with  all  five  fingers  lifted  and  spread.  It’s  such  a  fine, 
controlled  insult  that  for  a  moment  I  just  stand  there  admiring  it.  The 
little  cop  looks  like  he  wants  to  scatter  in  four  directions  at  once.  I  flip 
the  Arab  a  salute. 

“Till  we  meet  again,  cowboy,’’  I  say.  “Better  hurry  home  if  you  want 
to  catch  dawn  prayer.’’ 

I  turn  away,  but  before  I  can  start  to  run  a  bitter  tiredness  sweeps  me. 
At  sunset  there  was  a  horned  moon  over  the  big,  camel-colored  new 
mosque  down  the  street,  and  the  workmen  from  the  sewer  project — 
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humped  and  shrunken-looking  in  their  grimy  garments — had  straggled 
past  under  the  stars.  Now  the  sky’s  a  dust-hazed  black,  lit  only  by  the 
rows  of  aircraft  warning  lights  on  the  crane  booms  atop  the  half- 
finished  highrise  down  by  Wazir.  There’s  nothing  on  the  street  except 
two  big  pneumatic  shovels  with  their  many-jointed  necks  craned  and 
their  scoops  buried  in  a  trench  that  runs  up  one  lane  from  the  Mecca 
Road  flyover. 

Why  in  hell  do  you  want  to  go  down  there?  You’re  33  years  old  and 
you’ve  got  a  varicose  vein  in  your  head.  You’ve  got  a  mean  Arab  behind 
you  and  the  4  a.m.  emptiness  of  God  in  front. 

And  you’re  tired,  damn  it,  you’re  tired.  You  tan  go  back  in  and 
shower,  and  by  then  the  second  call  will  be  done.  You  can  go  to  bed  and 
maybe  catch  two  more  hours.  Why  do  you  need  to  go  down  that  street? 
It’d  be  like  running  down  the  black  muzzle  Steen  took  between  his  teeth. 

Yes,  and  why  after  Steen  blew  himself  away  did  you  come  out  here,  to 
the  hellhole  of  the  planet,  when  you  could’ve  scuttled  back  into 
newspaper  work? 

Just  because  you  thought  you’d  find  Him  out  here,  down  that  empty 
street  somewhere?  Well,  some  folks  just  naturally  have  to  go  round  the 
elbow.  If  all  you  wanted  was  Him,  you  didn’t  need  to  log  10,000  miles  to 
a  place  where  a  tomcat  chorus  yowls  His  name  every  five  hours.  All  you 
needed  was  a  three-foot  shotgun  barrel,  like  Steen. 

No,  it’s  not  Him  you’re  after.  Not  except  sometimes  at  4  a.m.,  when 
He’s  the  only  show  in  town.  The  rest  of  the  time  He’s  just  part  of  the 
scenery,  just  something  to  stuff  the  sky  with. 

What  pulled  you  here  is  the  bucks  you  need  to  log  that  other  10,000 
miles,  to  Yokohama,  and  to  take  Mitsuko  away  from  that  baggy-pantsed 
old  dreamer,  so  hopped  up  on  Lee’s  Lieutenants  he’d  send  his  daughter 
to  Charlottesville  for  her  exchange  year — petal  far  drifted  from  the  rain- 
black  bough.  That’s  what  pulled  you  here.  If  He  wants  to  think 
otherwise,  let  Him.  If  you  hear  people  hollering  your  own  name  as  often 
as  He  hears  it,  you’re  liable  to  think  a  lot  of  fool  things. 

I  lift  my  eyes  and  see  the  faint  metallic  gleam  of  the  two  crescents  atop 
the  mosque’s  towers.  And  once  more  the  cherry  tree  hovers  before  me 
with  blossoms  like  a  luminous  mist. 

I  start  to  jog.  The  vein  in  my  temple  feels  like  something  live  sewn 
into  the  skin,  twitching,  but  that’ll  pass.  The  mosque  floats  by  like  a 
silent  ship.  Beyond  the  flyover  I  can  make  out  the  low  ,  lumpy  silhouette 
of  the  old  city.  I  think  of  the  black  lava  spires  beneath  us  that  night  on 
Oshima  when  the  wind  on  the  cliffside  road  to  Motomachi  cut  at  us  and 
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drove  us  back.  But  beyond  the  Irozen  lava  there’d  been  the  heaving  sea. 
Beyond  the  crenelated  mud  walls  and  the  squat,  pustule-shaped 
minarets  there’s  nothing  but  the  starless  desert  night. 

1  he  pinched  nerve  under  my  left  shoulder  blade  stabs  me,  and  I 
shorten  my  arm  swing. 

A  cat  scrambles  out  of  a  yellow  steel  garbage  bin  onto  the  sidewalk 
ahead  of  me.  It  crouches,  swaying  tensely,  trying  to  decide  which  way  to 
scoot.  Then  it  darts  into  an  alley. 

I  try  to  think  of  the  cat,  of  its  vagrant  and  furtive  life,  hut  I  can’t.  On 
weekend  evenings,  when  I  run  along  the  back  streets  near  the  television 
station,  it’d  be  easy.  The  little  Arab  boys  would  leave  their  soccer  games 
and  run  along  beside  me,  laughing  and  clapping.  There’d  he  little  girls 
in  pigtails  and  dirty  frilled  dresses  standing  huge-eyed  in  the  doorways, 
and  bearded  old  men  in  gold-trimmed  capes  hobbling  toward  the 
mosques,  and  the  bright  scent  of  green  coffee  flavored  with  cardoman. 
The  tall  yellow  Saluki  hounds  would  gaze  out  from  the  courtyards  and 
wag  their  curled  tails  stiffly  when  a  child  scampered  by.  Outside  the  t.v. 
station,  the  guards  with  their  checkered  headcloths  drawn  across  their 
mouths  and  their  rifle  butts  by  their  boot  heels  would  turn  silently, 
eyeing  me  as  I  passed.  The  garbage  bins  would  swarm  with  cats.  And  I 
would  feel  every  life  brush  mine.  Even  the  cats.  Even  the  lop-eared  Nejd 
sheep,  shaggy  as  Afghan  hounds,  huddling  in  the  shantytown  the 
squatters  knocked  together  in  that  rubble  field  off  Mecca  Road. 

But  at  4  a.m.,  the  cat  and  I  cross  [laths  like  meteorites  in  the  emptiness 
of  God. 

I  run  beneath  the  flyover,  past  the  changing  stoplight.  Ahead  of  me 
the  old  city  looms  up.  I  cut  right  down  an  alley,  then  quickly  left  again 
to  run  parallel  to  Khazzan.  Crooked  wooden  drains  spouts  grow  like 
thorns  from  the  walls  above  me.  A  bulb  burns  behind  a  barred  second- 
story  window.  Across  the  glass  moves  the  image  of  a  man  shaking  water 
from  his  hands.  Washing  up  for  prayer. 

Elopping  on  a  scrap  of  rug  at  4  a.m.  Elopping  in  the  noon  heat- 
shimmer  on  traffic  islands  and  on  the  tops  of  parked  buses.  I'hat  half¬ 
blind,  splay-footed  mutawwa  rapping  Abdullah’s  shop  window  with 
his  yellow  cane,  croaking  “.Salaat!  Salaat!”  The  steel  shutters  rattling 
down.  Sweet  hour  of  prayer.  Ali  says  ten  years  ago  the  mutawwaim 
would  whack  truants  all  the  way  to  the  mosque  door.  Lest  Your  fourth 
or  fifth  daily  glut  come  out  one  prayer  short.  The  head  dangling  by  a 
flap  of  skin  from  the  stretcher’s  edge,  the  Arab  men  spitting  into  the  dark 
pool  of  arterial  blood  on  the  pavement.  That  goofy-looking  thief’s 
severed  hand  dangling  halfway  up  the  loudspeaker  pole  with  the  cord 
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twisted  around  two  fingers. 

What  Moloch  was  ever  as  insatiate  as  You? 

Steen,  too,  would  be  up  and  washed  by  four.  By  4:30  he’d  be  hunched 
over  that  tall  black  flivver  of  a  typewriter.  He’d  wrestle  with  his  lamp’s 
rusted  gooseneck,  light  a  butt,  take  one  of  the  fossil  stones  from  the 
coffee  can  beside  his  desk.  He’d  hold  the  stone  to  the  light  and  trace  the 
fossil  pattern  with  a  fingertip.  Once  in  a  while  he’d  peck  out  a  sentence. 

And  You  can  be  damn  sure  that  none  of  them  was  Your  name. 

I  cut  left  to  Khazzan  and  head  on  down  toward  Suweylem.  I  hear  a 
muezzin  cough  into  a  mosque  microphone.  Here  it  comes,  second  call. 
In  half  a  minute  they’ll  all  be  in  full  throat. 

When  I  get  to  the  intersection  past  the  park,  pandemonium  pours 
over  me.  It’s  as  if  the  cries  from  all  the  mosques  in  town  converged  here.  I 
stand  in  the  street  while  it  mounts  and  mounts.  It’s  like  demon  laments 
rolling  down  all  the  empty  avenues  of  hell.  I  peer  ahead  down  Khazzan, 
hoping  for  a  hint  of  dawn.  But  there’s  nothing,  and  out  of  the  blackness 
ahead  breaks  a  fresh  Wahhabi  snarl. 

Steen,  buddy.  W'hat  street  corner  in  hell  did  you  run  onto  before  you 
knew  it  was  there?  What  demon  caterwauling  burst  over  you  then?  Or 
did  you  know  you  had  to  go  down  that  black  street?  And  is  that  why,  at 
church  that  morning,  you  wouldn’t  take  a  palm  leaf? 

The  awful  babel  fades,  and  out  of  it  grows  a  single  gentle  aria  like  a 
flowering  tree.  “Ashadu  anna  Mohamadan  rasu-u-u-u-u-ul  ullah!” 
Some  kid  waiting  to  show  off  his  quarter  tones  till  the  old  sinecured 
muezzins  are  done  with  their  rasping  and  groaning.  If  he’s  got  a  little 
honey-badger.  I’ll  bet  she  sleeps  through  all  the  rest  of  it  and  wakes  up 
when  she  hears  him. 

God,  it’s  lovely.  How  can  it  be  the  same  thing  at  all?  How  can  its  roots 
go  down  into  that  black  hell  of  cries?  And  how  can  they  both  be  the 
same? 

I  run  down  past  the  half-fleshed,  horseshoe-shaped  shell  of  the 
Genghini  Brothers  highrise.  Beneath  the  footbridge  over  W'azir  Street, 
in  colored  spangles  that  ripple  like  the  scales  of  a  gorgeous  sea  snake,  a 
gowned  child  in  a  garden  of  red  flowers  tosses  paper  into  a  trash  bin. 
“Help  Make  Riyadh  Clean’’  the  sign  says. 

I  clatter  up  onto  the  metal  footbridge  and  look  down  into  the  walled 
grave  field.  I  try  to  pick  out  the  little  stone  markers  from  the  jumble  of 
other  stones  on  the  bare,  humped  dust. 

Even  their  kings,  they  say,  they  just  take  out  into  the  desert  and  shove 
under  the  sand  somew'here.  Believing  God’ll  know  where  to  find  them, 
and  it’s  better  that  other  men  don’t. 
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Poor  buggers.  They  listened  to  You.  They  flopped  down  five  times  a 
day,  mumbling  Your  name  with  cracked  lips.  And  when  they  died,  all 
they  got  was  a  mouthful  of  dust  and  an  empty  skyfull  of  You. 

Beneath  every  cherry  tree  a  corpse,  Mitsuko  said.  The  roots  sucking 
spirit  and  clear  fluid.  Well,  it  doesn’t  hold  the  other  way  round.  Lucky 
the  corpse  that  has  its  cherry  tree.  No  cherry  trees  for  those  who  die  into 
You,  You  howling-empty  bastard. 

Yes,  the  root  tendrils  coolly  laving  the  heart,  sucking.  Like  her  lips 
and  tongue  when  she  went  down  on  me.  How  did  she  know  to  do  that? 
Well,  nobody  had  to  teach  a  cherry  tree  how  to  love  a  corpse,  either. 

How  long  would  it  take  the  cherry  roots  to  get  down  to  Steen  through 
all  the  dirt  we  piled  on  him?  Through  the  lead-lined  box?  It’s  kind  of 
hard  to  feature  a  cherry  tree  on  that  baldhead  knob.  What  a  spot  for  a 
cemetery.  Nobody  in  that  town  gets  free  of  his  dead.  Look  out  your 
window  and  there  they  are. 

Practically  pulling  the  shovels  out  of  the  gravediggers’  hands. 
Putting  him  under  the  way  he’d  done  for  his  pop.  What  a  shitty  thing, 
acting  like  he  was  more  ours  than  his  own  family’s.  A  good  thing  his 
mother  didn’t  see  us.  A  good  thing  we  didn’t  tell  Evelyn  till  we  got  her 
home. 

That  old  man  at  the  graveside  who  bayed  out  his  grief  like  a  hound 
before  the  women  led  him  away.  Who  was  that? 

/  suddenly  realized  that,  after  we  marry,  I  might  not  be  able  to  see  the 
cherry  blossoms  again  for  a  long  while.  Of  course  we  can  go  to 
Washington,  D.C.  in  the  springtime.  But  there  lies  a  great  difference 
between  cherry  trees  in  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  I  wonder  what  it  could  be? 
Corpse,  maybe. 

Well,  it’s  not  for  any  lack  of  good  corpses,  my  love. 

And  you,  poor  buggers  down  there  in  your  walled  patch  of  desert. 
Dreaming  of  resurrection,  you  advertise  your  whereabouts  too  well.  If 
God  knows  where  to  find  you,  no  tree  ever  will. 

I  clatter  down  the  steps  on  the  far  side  of  the  bridge.  I  stretch  out  a  bit 
on  the  way  down  Wazir.  My  temple’s  okay  now,  though  I  still  feel  the 
thickness  there. 

Three  stubble-jawed  day  laborers  in  baggy  sailcloth  pants,  galoshes 
and  headcloths  worn  turban-wise,  trudge  toward  me  out  of  the  murk. 
Must  be  low  on  eats.  They’ll  huddle  on  Smoky  Corner  for  two  hours  yet 
before  the  Dong-Ah  and  Cansult  hiring  trucks  show  up. 

The  near  one  glowers  at  me  and  hawks  a  louie  at  my  feet. 

You  poor  broken-backed  bastard.  Who  told  you  you  had  a  beef  with 
me?  Radio  Damascus?  Some  shithead  of  an  alam? 
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I  turn,  meaning  to  yell  something.  Then  I  think  of  how  Steen  loved 
those  types.  Hod  carriers,  stable  boys.  Migrants  headed  up  the  Valley. 
Gravediggers.  The  afternoons  I’ve  found  him  jawing  with  some  clown 
in  a  sopping  T-shirt  at  one  of  his  beloved  hot  dog  counters,  passing  the 
mustard  squeeze  bottle  like  it  was  a  chalice  of  brotherhood.  He’d  have 
unloaded  on  that  cowboy  with  the  Mercedes,  all  right.  But  these  guys 
he’d  have  loved. 

I  look  at  the  back  of  the  filthy  smock  on  the  one  who  spat  at  me,  and 
try  to  love  him.  I  keep  trying  for  the  time  it  takes  to  draw  a  dozen  breaths 
of  empty  desert  lung-stuffing.  Then  I  give  up  and  run  on. 

Seedling  on  your  grave,  pal.  But  how  can  I  make  those  roots  go  down? 

A  little  private  bus  speeds  through  the  Shemaisi  Street  intersection.  A 
pink  dawn  flush  tinges  the  black  ostrich  plume  that  streams  back  from 
the  tip  of  the  aerial.  Up  Shemaisi,  beyond  the  arrowhead-shaped 
crenelations  of  the  Al-Musmak  tower  and  the  long  white  quadrangle  of 
the  Friday  Mosque,  the  sky’s  still  a  starless  soup. 

I  run  up  the  median  toward  the  mosque.  It  looks  like  a  ghostship 
prison,  with  corner  minarets  instead  of  guard  towers.  A  hooded  old  man 
creeps  along  the  near  wall.  I  wheel  off  into  Dira  Square  and  look  up  at 
the  clock  tower.  It’s  4:25.  Still  prayer  time.  Still  time  for  a  quickie. 

I  jog  slowly  toward  the  spot  by  the  clock  tower  w  here  they  chop  them. 
A  policeman  stands  dozing  with  his  back  against  the  door  of  the  Al- 
Rajhi’s  exchange  up  the  square.  His  little  machine  pistol  hangs  by  a 
strap  from  his  shoulder.  The  gun’s  snout  dips  lower  and  lower  as  he  falls 
deeper  into  his  doze. 

I  stop  w  here  they  cut  them.  I  peer  at  the  pavement  for  bloodstains,  but 
there’s  nothing.  When  Mark  and  I  came  down  here  after  they’d  chopped 
the  Mecca  people,  the  misting  rain  and  the  traffic  had  spread  the  blood 
until  an  iridescent  film  of  it  covered  the  whole  square  this  side  of  the 
mosque.  There  was  still  a  good-sized  pool  of  it  right  here,  with  grey 
shreds  of  hacked  flesh  in  it.  The  Arabs  stood  around  it,  whispering,  with 
their  headcloths  drawn  across  their  mouths  and  noses  against  the  reek. 
There  was  a  man  in  pure  white  with  fine,  shining,  bloodshot  eyes,  that 
they  all  crowded  around.  He’d  beckon  them  closer  still,  and  then  he’d 
lean  forward  and  draw-  his  headcloth  aside  and  whisper  something.  Just 
a  word  or  two,  it  seemed.  And  the  ones  who’d  been  close  enough  to  hear 
it  would  turn  away  with  the  light  of  it  in  their  faces.  Time  and  again  he 
did  that. 

He  might  have  been  a  justice  ministry  flunky  posted  there  to  tell  who 
got  cut.  Or  an  alam  giving  a  w'ord  of  blessing.  He  didn’t  have  the 
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donkeyfaced  look  of  an  alam,  though.  For  a  long  time  I’d  have  given  a 
lot  to  know  what  that  word  was. 

And  the  tall,  whippet-thin  one  of  the  pair  we  saw,  the  one  who  swayed 
that  way — what  did  they  whisper  to  him?  Even  when  they’d  kicked  him 
to  his  knees,  his  body  kept  going  in  those  long,  undulant  swings.  Until 
the  executioner  bent  down  and  told  him  something,  a  word  or  two,  that 
made  him  hold  still  for  the  sword. 

Lean  down.  Your  Emptiness,  before  dawn  prayer’s  done,  and  whisper 
me  that  word.  Whisper  me  what  You  whispered  to  Steen  to  make  him 
hold  still  while  You  cut  him. 

Whisper  to  Evelyn  what  Donne  can’t.  Whisper  her  the  word  that  will 
let  her  turn  away  in  peace. 

Don’t  blare  at  me,  in  old  men’s  phlegm-strangled  voices,  how  great 
You  are.  Save  it  for  those  who  got  up  too  late  or  turned  back  too  soon. 

Whisper  how  the  cherry  roots  can  pierce  a  lead-lined  coffin.  Whisper 
how  the  scent  of  blossoms  can  wash  the  blood  reek  off  Dira  Square. 

Whisper  how  we  can  die  into  life.  Whisper  how  we  can  escape  every 
dying  into  You. 

Whisper,  o  Sweeter  than  Sleep.  Whisper  why,  with  a  fat  little  blue 
viper  wriggling  on  my  temple,  I  chase  You  down  the  desert  night. 

I  turn  away  and  shuffle-jog  up  the  square.  The  dawn  gives  a  pink  cast 
to  the  mosque’s  white  brick.  A  fat  dawn  star  swims  drunkenly  above  the 
crazy  jumble  of  corrugated  tin  and  planks  and  torn  canvas  that  roofs  the 
old  souk.  In  a  few  hours  the  Sudanese  women  will  come  and  spread  their 
blankets  on  the  sidewalk  and  sit  among  their  pans  of  pistachios  and 
sunflower  seeds  and  candy  with  their  soft,  gnarled  hands  resting  in  their 
laps.  The  little  Yemeni  porters  in  faded  green  skirts  and  big  moneybelts 
and  bigh-topped  hushpuppies  will  scurry  along  the  aisles  with  their 
ropes  and  wheelbarrows.  Did  anybody  ever  have  a  bigger  moneybelt  and 
less  to  put  in  it  than  a  Yemeni?  The  incense  vendors  will  touch  chips  of 
sandalwood  to  the  coals  in  their  braziers,  and  the  clear,  heady  scent  will 
flood  the  aisles. 

Now  the  awnings  cover  the  rusted  shutters,  the  aisles  are  dark.  The 
cop  lifts  his  head  as  I  pass.  Then  he  shoves  himself  away  from  the  black, 
cast-iron  door  and  swings  his  machine  pistol’s  snout  toward  me. 

It’s  my  fatigues.  They  make  the  t.v.  station  guards  nervous  too.  Maybe 
he  thinks  I’m  a  Jewish  commando,  come  to  piss  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

I  flip  him  a  salute  before  I  turn  the  mosque  corner.  His  hand  lifts  from 
his  weapon’s  breech  in  a  faint,  palm-down  sign  like  a  wary  blessing. 
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Herman  Salinger 


Water  Poem 


I  have  been  all  my  life,  all  my  life  a  water  worshipper, 

my  fevered  bloodstream  seeking  the  weaker  wave, 

cooling  my  wrists  under  the  dripping  faucet 

grandmother  advised  on  summer  afternoons 

of  my  Missouri  childhood, 

sipping  tea,  rattling  the  ice  in  its  glass: 

huge  diamonds  of  solid  water, 

brought  in  hundred-pound  cakes  to  the  door. 

In  summer  from  ice  ponds,  fresh  water  lakelets  of  the  island, 
winter-cut  and  stored  in  sawdust  in  a  shed, 
regaling  the  hotel  guests  from  mainland  towns. 

We  swam  in  salt,  licking  our  arms,  tasting  our  fingers, 
kelp  and  mermaid’s  hair 

where  skate’s  eggs  washed  ashore,  strewed  on  black  sand, 
or  watched  the  dolphins  dance  ancient  quadrilles, 
wound  out  and  in  and  out. 

Water  poured  like  blood  out  of  the  sides  of  steamers 

as  back  at  home  the  locomotives  bled 

their  steam  in  Union  Station’s  Edwardian  grandeur. 

(Oh  bel  epoque!)  Spanned  by  Eads’  Bridge, 

the  sluggish  Mississippi,  bfowned  by  Missouri  mud, 

remembered  silver  Minnesota  as  she  sped 

past  Chain  of  Rocks  that  pumped  our  city’s  blood 

and  cooled  us  in  the  swelter  and  the  stench 

River  des  Peres  spread  through  our  Forest  Park. 

The  stately  Art  Museum  saw  herself 
lagooned  and  mirrored;  fountains  played 
beneath  Blair’s  statue,  or  a  one-time  slave 
watered  the  horses  by  Franz  Sigel’s  bronze  steed: 
an  ancient  black  man  with  huge  leather  hands. 
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Now,  after  years,  I  remember  the  sound  of  the  water: 

the  surging  surf  of  Southern  beaches, 

the  panting  waves  of  Block  Island  Sound, 

as  I  sit  and  drink  the  purest  drops 

spun  from  the  marble  hills  of  the  Arkansas  Ozarks, 

a  brew  so  pure  the  gums  thirst  for  more  of  it 

out  of  earth’s  stony  breast  in  old  age. 


Nov.  1982 
finished  25.xi.82 


Herman  Salinger  served  from  1955  until  1970  as  chairman  of  the  German 
Department  at  Duke  where  he  also  founded  and  chaired  the  university’s  first 
program  in  comparative  literature  until  his  retirement  in  1975.  He  was  a 
renowned  translator  of  many  modern  poets  such  as  Karl  Krolow,  Rudolf 
Hagelstange,  Herman  Hesse,  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  His  original  poems  have 
appeared  in  Poetry,  The  New  Mexico  Quarterly,  The  New  Yorker,  Fantasy,  and 
in  two  volumes.  Among  his  honors  were  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Fellowships 
in  1930  and  1971,  the  National  Poetry  Prize  in  1942,  the  Roanoke-Chowan  Poetry 
Prize  in  1963  for  his  volume  A  Sigh  is  the  Sword,  and  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  "Water  Poem,”  a  previously  unpublished  work,  was  Herman  Salinger’s 
last  poem. 
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The  Unicorn 


Life  as  a  miniature  volume  is  how  he  has  always  seen  it: 
rare-vellumed,  full  of  old  wisdom,  held  in  his  own  hand. 

Not  necessarily  to  be  read 

but  to  be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  displayed  to  intimates 
in  a  dark  mahogany  parlor, 

with  some  gentle  but  prideful  reference  to  how  it  happened  to  him. 

He  hears  the  same  music  he  always  heard: 

from  the  dearly-ringed  fingers  of  his  little  grandmother 

at  the  rosewood  piano; 

with  his  closer-than-brother-brother 

those  hot  evenings  at  P'orest  Park; 

in  the  concerto-papered  rooms  of  that  San  Francisco  flat 
where  he  learned  to  love  Brahms  and  Liszt,  and  to  love. 

Mahler  and  Bruckner  were  admitted  later 
and  they  play  to  him  in  the  busy  white  nights 
that  are  always  a  part  of  his  rejection  of  solitude. 

These  make  their  separate  contributions 
to  his  consistent  symphony. 

He  dreams,  he  fishes  from  the  literature  of  a  golden  bowl 
his  own  amusing  Contes. 

The  cast  of  characters  begins  with  his  sweet-faced  nurse 
and  ends,  or  never  ends,  with  Bovary. 

He  remembers  them,  creates  them,  or  us, 
and  writes  some  neo-sonnet  lines 
in  English,  French,  or  German, 
as  his  inner  Inszenierung  requires. 


Marion  Salinger 


He  was  a  man  before  he  was  a  boy 
and  a  boy  remains  in  the  man, 
riding  some  private  carousel 
in  pursuit  of  a  remote  and  smiling  Uta. 

This  century,  that  decade — they  all  whirl  past 
and  touch  him  with  light. 

He  is  accompanied  by  brave  companions  and  amiable  ghosts 

whose  presences  sustain  him, 

and  they  never  criticize  or  interrupt. 

When  he  dismounts,  there  is  always  the  classroom — 
his  natural  habitat. 

Here  he  pours  goblets  of  new  wine  for  the  students 
and  recites  the  articles  of  his  faith: 
realism,  naturalism,  symbolism. 

Old  teachers  sit  beside  him  and  feed  old  stories  to  his  tongue 
while  he  stirs  Jung,  Goethe,  Kafka  and  Flaubert 
into  an  unlikely  broth. 

One  cannot  fix  his  age  for  certain — 
or  place  of  origin. 

He  has  been,  and  will  not  cease  to  be, 
from  his  own  country — created  by  him. 

He  does  not  need  compatriots. 


for  HS— Dec.  23,  1981 


Marion  Salinger,  wife  of  the  late  Herman  Salinger,  has  published  previously 
in  The  Archive  and  is  presently  coordinator  of  International  Studies  at  Duke. 
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Music  Alone  Shall  Live 


A  blue  so  watered  the  sea  might  be  the  air. 

Flat  as  ironing.  Lapsed  to  a  huge  lake. 

The  sea  might  be  the  sky  in  its  last  bruised  light, 
blue  as  the  globe,  faint  as  if  from  wishing. 

A  water  color  so  pale  my  heart  goes  out 

where  families  bathe  in  fathoms  of  the  sky 

and  walk  in  light  that  flows  from  the  floor  of  the  sea. 

The  sun  sets  in  their  slippery  flesh. 

Two  black  men  and  a  white  man  in  a  white  shirt 

fish  waist-deep,  jump  each  wave  that  frills 

with  arms  to  the  sky.  The  white  man  flips  the  rod — 

a  long  tail,  a  heaving  eel — above  the  lace 

to  save  the  reel.  His  good  shirt  is  wetted  to  his  back, 

molded  where  the  muscles  dip  to  the  spine. 

He  carries  his  stomach  heavily  before  him. 

It’s  too  loud  to  speak.  They  mark  the  sky  like  sticks. 
The  hue  of  crickets  stirs  in  the  sea  oats. 

A  father  with  a  child  at  each  hand  like  sand  buckets 
sways  with  the  care  of  a  tightrope  walker. 

The  children  lick  the  salt  from  their  blue  lips; 
the  light  has  them  in  a  fever. 

All  the  fathers,  shy  in  their  bare  skins, 

having  let  fall  the  bridles  from  their  shoulders, 
have  come  at  last,  in  their  weariness,  to  play. 

By  the  hand  he  brings  his  children  to  see 
the  ocean  he  has  worked  so  for  and  saved. 

Each  trio  like  this  approaches  the  mountainous  ocean. 


Wendy  Salinger 


In  the  grave  light.  So  pale  my  heart  goes  out. 

There  is  a  longing  so  great  it  is  nothing  but  longing. 
It  wants  so,  it  wants  more  longing. 

Far  as  the  look  of  those  who  look  on  the  ocean, 
the  light  in  their  eyes  glancing  from  the  waves. 

A  look  that  rides  the  water  and  does  not  want 
Africa  but  wants  again  and  again 
to  pass  like  the  ocean  into  its  horizon. 

At  night  the  sea  oats  flash  their  dark  blades 
slick  with  spume  and  grit. 

I  wade  to  my  knees 

to  see  a  boat  kindle  the  water 

like  Cleopatra’s  barge; 

a  life  just  off-shore,  where  the  rigging  claps 
the  mast  and  stories  drift 

in  pipesmoke  with  the  night  wind  into  the  sea. 

I  watch  its  lights  the  way  you’d  watch  a  star, 
staring  so  long  you  feel  the  presence  of  space. 

I  long  for  it,  with  it,  like  a  listener 
longing  after  a  piece  of  music. 

Boat,  star, 

anchor  me  in  my  longing. 

All  my  life  I  am  my  own  jailor. 

Make  me  the  watch; 
take  my  shirt  for  your  sail. 


Wendy  Salinger,  daughter  of  the  late  Herman  Salinger,  has  published  in 
several  periodicals  including  The  New  Yorker  and  The  Paris  Review.  Her  book 
of  poetry  Folly  River  was  winner  of  the  National  Poetry  Series  Open 
Competition  for  1980. 
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Nicky  Lake 


At  Nicky  Lake  faint  wisps  of  steam  rise  from  the  center  of  the  murky 
water.  There  are  no  fish  jumping  or  nibbling  at  surface  bugs  in  Nicky 
Lake.  Its  glassy  stillness,  muted  by  sawdust  and  pollen,  is  only  bothered 
by  a  strong  wind.  Near  the  shore,  the  sawmill  runoff  leaves  a  creamy 
film  and  the  drip,  drip  from  its  corrugated  trough  gives  the  scene  a 
pulse.  Through  the  muck,  water  lilies  and  baby  cypress  grow;  and  in  the 
fluorescent  watch  light,  their  greens  and  yellows  look  gray  and  purple. 
Circling  the  lake  tall-trunked  pines  rise  forty  feet  before  their  branches 
roof  the  ground.  In  their  barks,  membranous  tree  frogs  shrill. 
Somewhere  in  the  immediate  distance  a  whistle  blows;  the  watch  light 
shuts  off;  but  in  the  diffused  light  of  dawn,  the  water  lilies’  and  baby 
cypress’  greens  and  yellows  remain,  for  the  moment,  gray  and  purple. 

Lillie  has  just  returned  from  lunch  and  the  soap  opera  on  channel  ten. 
She  ties  a  leather  apron  around  her  stomach,  fits  flesh-tone  plugs  into 
her  ears,  and  takes  a  final  swig  from  a  pink  soda  can.  The  warning  bell 
rings  and  she  sees  the  white  women  come  from  the  back  room  where 
they  gossip  and  play  cards  during  breaks.  The  siren  whines;  there  is  a 
rumble  of  motors  and  hastily,  the  howl  of  saws,  planers,  molders,  and 
blowers  resumes  for  the  afternoon. 

Lillie  wraps  twenty-strand  plastic  twine  around  her  fingers  and  waits. 
Grace  is  catching  the  molder  and  stacking  drawer  fronts  ten  high  on  the 
tying  rack  as  they  slip  from  the  machine.  They  have  been  filling  this 
order  for  a  day  and  a  half — same  width,  length,  and  height  each  time. 
Lillie  hums  an  old  Supreme’s  song,  “Where  Did  Our  Love  Go,’’  loud 
enough,  with  her  ears  plugged,  to  hear  the  tune  in  her  head.  By  the 
second  chorus,  thirty  stacked  pieces  lie  on  the  rack  and  Grace  shoves 
them  to  her.  Lillie  whips  twine  around  the  ends,  ties  permanent  knots, 
and  cuts  the  twine  with  the  curved  knife  ring  on  her  middle  finger.  Then 
she  watches  Grace  twirling  the  fronts,  checking  them  for  knots  and 
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wormholes.  Grace  has  oval  glasses  and  tiny  lips.  She’s  pretty  for  a  white 
woman,  Lillie  thinks. 

She  notices  that  the  denim  of  Grace’s  slacks  is  pilling.  Lillie  ties  a 
bundle  and  stacks  it  on  the  pallet  at  her  feet  and  sees  that  she  too  has 
little  round  pills  on  her  slacks.  They  pill  right  at  mid-thigh  where  she 
carries  the  bundles  to  the  pallet. 

“Grace,”  she  yells.  With  the  molder  on,  Grace  doesn’t  hear  her.  Lillie 
taps  her  shoulder.  “I  was  reading  in  the  paper  about  those  pills  on  your 
jeans.”  Grace  nods.  Lillie  continues,  “If  you  buy  one  of  those  callus 
removers  for  your  feet  they  come  off  real  easy.” 

“Easier  than  with  razor  blades?”  Grace  says. 

“What?”  It  is  hard  to  hear  over  the  machines  and  through  the 
earplugs. 

“Easier  than  with  a  razor?”  Grace  says,  gesticulating  a  razor  scraping 
off  pills. 

“That’s  what  I  read,”  Lillie  says. 

Grace  mouths  “oh”  as  she  pushes  thirty  pieces  to  Lillie.  Lillie  ties  and 
stacks;  Grace  catches  and  twirls.  Both  think  about  buying  callus 
removers  at  the  superette. 

Garter  Dale  pulls  a  short  board  from  the  conveyor  belt  and  tosses  it 
into  the  overhead  trough.  He  sees  his  foreman  stoop  over  for  water  at  the 
fountain.  Mean  man,  mean.  Carter  Dale  thinks;  he  don’t  do  shit.  The 
foreman  wanders  into  the  sawyer’s  box  and  Carter  Dale  steps  away  from 
the  conveyor.  Breathing  deeply,  he  wipes  the  damp  sawdust  from  his 
cheeks  and  leans  into  the  dirty  window  fan’s  airstream.  With  the  air 
blowing  on  his  back,  he  stares  out  the  open  wdndow  in  his  corner, 
knowing  they  are  sawing  at  the  center  of  this  hickory  log;  and  for  a 
while;  the  boards  will  be  long  and  he  won’t  have  anything  to  toss  into 
the  overhead  trough. 

From  his  window  he  sees  dust  hovering  over  the  dry  lumberyard 
where  stacked  boards  are  warping  and  cracking  in  the  sun.  Red  McGee 
is  plowing  a  forklift  into  a  fifteen  foot  stack.  The  stack  teeters  as  it  is 
lifted  and  driven  toward  the  dry  kilns.  You  damn  red  man.  Carter  Dale 
mumbles  at  AIcGee.  Carter  Dale  thinks  black  and  white  men  and 
women,  like  paint,  should  make  gray  babies,  but  their  babies  are  always 
red. 

He  snorts,  pulls  his  handkerchief  from  his  work  pants,  shakes  it,  and 
blows  his  nose.  With  all  the  sawdust  I  breathe  in,  he  thinks,  I  should 
find  it  easy  to  blow  an  entire  lumber  stack  into  my  cloth.  With  his  nose 
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clear,  the  mill  smells  strongly  of  sap  vaporizing  on  the  hot  band  saw.  He 
sucks  on  the  chaw  lodged  between  his  cheek  and  gum.  The  tobacco  has 
wrinkled  the  inside  of  his  cheek  and  he  touches  the  skin  with  his  tongue. 
The  foreman  wanders  from  the  sawyer’s  box;  and  Carter  Dale  returns 
smoothly  to  the  conveyor  belt. 

Hot  afternoon,  he  thinks  as  he  pitches  a  short  board  into  the  trough. 
He  looks  for  the  foreman  because  he  needs  to  pee;  he’s  supposed  to  find  a 
relief  man  for  his  post  but  Carter  Dale  never  bothers.  Instead,  when  the 
foreman  isn’t  looking,  he  uses  the  window — he  hardly  needs  to  turn 
around.  Carter  Dale’s  a  big  man — a  buck  nigger,  the  whites  say,  and 
slung  like  a  mule,  his  women  say.  He  pees  through  the  window  and  can 
hear  the  spattering  in  the  corrugated  trough  below.  Tossing  away 
another  short  board,  he  spits  at  the  cardboard  box  filled  with  sawdust 
and  brown  stains,  misses,  and  watches  the  saliva  glob  spread  on  the 
floor.  He  doesn’t  care  about  missing  the  box;  but  if  he  were  to  miss  the 
trough — if  I  ever  miss  the  trough,  he  tells  his  friends,  I  know  I’m  getting 
old.  His  hair  is  flecked  with  gray,  but  Mr.  Charles,  the  mill  owner,  still 
has  to  replace  the  tin  trough  beneath  Carter  Dale’s  window  twice  each 
year.  Carter  Dale  tells  Mr.  Charles  the  reason  each  time.  “A  man’s  urine 
eats  through  anything  Mr.  Charles.  Women’s  urine  just  grows  grass.” 

‘‘Why  don’t  you  use  the  toilet.  Carter  Dale,”  Mr.  Charles  says. 

‘‘  ’Cause  my  old  legs  don’t  get  up  and  get  me  there  that  fast.” 

Then  they  both  laugh  because  they  know  this  isn’t  true — Carter 
Dale’s  legs  are  plenty  strong. 

Pour  boys  in  sneakers  hurl  pebbles,  loosened  from  the  pavement,  at 
the  silver  bull’s-eye  defined  by  someone’s  squirrel  gun  in  the  center  of 
the  twenty  miles  an  hour  speed  limit  sign.  Dinner  time  has  passed,  but  it 
is  June,  and  the  twilight  is  hot  and  hazy.  The  sun  has  fallen  below  the 
acres  of  pines  between  the  town  and  Arkansas  highway  166.  The  boys, 
sweating  as  they  do  in  summer,  will  pitch  even  until  it  is  too  dark  for  the 
sign’s  reflector  letters  and  numbers  to  show.  On  the  porches  of  houses 
crowded  along  the  street,  all  ages  and  relations  of  families  sit  on  metal 
chairs  and  dry  wood,  hoping  to  catch  a  breeze.  After  a  tough  week  in  the 
m  ill,  women  sew  and  quilt,  and  the  men  relax  with  the  static  play-by- 
play  of  Cardinal  baseball  from  KMOX-radio  in  St.  Louis.  Some  families 
move  televisions  onto  their  porches  and  watch  channel  ten  while  others 
just  sit,  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

Clara  Ellis  walks  past  the  boys  pitching  rocks;  she  waves.  One  is  her 
half-brother  Richard.  He  was  born  after  their  daddy  had  divorced  her 
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mother  and  after  he  had  left  for  good.  In  her  jeans,  Clara  has  the  change 
from  her  mother’s  paycheck.  Mr.  Leman  Ross  at  the  superette  will  cash 
the  check  even  if  Clara  brings  it  in,  because  he  knows  that  she  is  Lillie’s 
daughter. 

In  the  grocery  bag  pressed  to  her  chest  are  porkchops  because  Carter 
Dale  is  coming  to  dinner,  and  the  callus  remover  Momma  wants  for  the 
pills  on  her  mill  pants.  Clara’s  face  sweats  and  collects  dust  like  nose 
powder  as  she  walks  from  Ross  Street.  She  isn’t  hurrying  now;  earlier, 
she  had  needed  to  run  to  get  to  the  superette  before  it  closed.  With  the 
change  and  the  groceries,  she  ambles  along,  feeling  she  has  time  to  say 
hello  to  a  woman  on  her  porch. 

“How’s  your  momma?”  the  woman  asks.  “I’ven’t  seen  her  since 
Tuesday.” 

“She’s  glad  of  the  weekend,”  Clara  says,  continuing  on. 

Clara  steps  into  her  house  from  their  porch.  The  screen  door  whines 
and  smacks  shut. 

“.Aren’t  you  ever  going  to  learn  to  close  that  door?”  Lillie  yells  from 
her  bedroom. 

“Sorry,”  Clara  says,  glancing  at  an  ad  on  channel  ten.  She  lets  the 
brown  grocery'  sack  slip  through  her  arms  to  the  sofa  table. 

“You  got  the  change?”  Lillie  says,  coming  from  the  bedroom  wearing 
pink  bermuda  underpants  hanging  an  inch  below  her  white  slip.  Two- 
thirds  of  her  head  is  done  up  in  bristly  hair  rollers  and  rolling  tissues. 
Clara  pulls  the  change  from  her  pocket  and  wonders  why  her  mother 
hasn’t  rolled  the  rest  of  her  head.  Fishing  in  the  bag  for  the  callus 
remover,  she  gives  the  porkchops  and  the  bag  to  Lillie,  and  remembers 
she  had  borrowed  five  or  six  of  her  mother’s  rollers.  If  I  return  them 
before  I’m  asked,  there  won’t  be  trouble,  she  thinks.  Lillie  is  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  porkchops  while  Clara  gets  the  rollers  from  her  own 
bureau. 

“Momma,”  Clara  says  from  the  sofa,  “I  put  the  rollers  I  borrowed  and 
the  callus  remover  on  your  dressing  table.  Sorry  I  didn’t  return  those 
rollers  before.” 

“Okay,  hon,”  Lillie  says  watching  the  porkchops  brown  in  the 
skillet. 

Clara  is  careful  to  close  the  door  when  she  goes  out  to  the  porch  for 
some  air.  Her  mother  gets  mad  about  the  door  not  so  much  because  of 
the  noise,  but  because  the  force  of  the  smack  flakes  rust  from  the  old 
screen.  Some  summer,  Momma  says,  the  screen  will  rust  and  dust  away 
and  we  will  have  plenty  of  flying  things  buzzing  around  the  living  room. 
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Clara  looks  up  at  the  light  orange  streaks  of  clouds  in  the  western  sky. 
The  street  is  nearly  dark — only  the  light  of  televisions  glows  from  the 
house  porches.  Soon,  when  it  is  cool  enough  for  the  mosquitoes  and 
dark  enough  for  the  moths  to  flitter  near  the  television  screens,  the 
people  will  go  inside  and  turn  on  lights.  Carter  Dale  won’t  come  until 
the  people  go  inside,  she  thinks.  He’s  too  smart  to  risk  people  seeing 
him  walking  to  their  house,  because  they  know  his  wife  is  gone:  on 
Fridays,  she  drives  across  the  state  border  to  Monroe  to  visit  her  sister. 

Carter  Dale  tells  Lillie  he’s  going  to  divorce  his  wife,  but  he’s  been 
telling  that  to  women  since  he  married  her  in  1950.  Lillie  realizes  he’s 
yarning,  but  to  Clara  she  says  about  him,  “I  need  a  man  since  Bo  left.” 
Bo  left  like  Clara’s  father:  one  day  here,  one  day  gone,  one  day  divorce 
papers  in  the  mail.  Bo  didn’t  leave  any  money  so  her  mother  had  to  start 
working  at  the  mill.  Clara  can’t  figure  out  how’  they  manage  with  just 
the  mill  salary.  Momma’s  food  stamps,  and  Carter  Dale’s  gifts.  Lillie  has 
never  said  exactly  that  Carter  Dale  brings  things,  but  on  some  Fridays 
and  other  days  too,  a  ham  or  a  turkey  or  a  rabbit  pie  will  appear  in  the 
freezer.  He  probably  gives  her  money  too;  and  maybe  it’s  because  of  the 
money  that  Clara  let  him  touch  her. 

He  first  began  staying  on  Fridays  when  she  w'as  sixteen.  That’s  w'hen 
she  caught  him  in  her  momma’s  bed,  asleep  on  her  bosom.  He  awoke 
and  told  Clara,  “Fm  just  checking  your  momma’s  heart.”  She  believed 
him  then,  but  since,  she  has  learned  about  Carter  Dale  and  about  men. 

Truck  headlights  flash  on  Clara  and  the  porch  as  a  truck  whizzes  by. 
The  white  color  and  the  large  truck  bed  belong  to  Leman  Ross’s  Ford. 
Past  her  house,  the  street  ends  at  the  saw  mill  and  Leman  Ross  has  no 
business  at  the  mill  unless  he’s  going  to  Nicky  Lake. 

The  fluorescent  light  at  Nicky  Lake  flicks  on  at  dusk  without  a 
whistle  sounding.  With  night  coolness  coming,  steam  has  begun  rising 
from  the  water.  The  lumber  mill  people  have  installed  a  zap-lite,  strung 
like  a  geometric  chord  between  the  shores;  and  it  pops  and  crackles  with 
mosquito  electrocutions.  Most  of  the  tree  frogs  and  crickets  hush  as  a 
truck,  nearing  Nicky  Lake,  spews  gravel.  Its  headlights  flash  over  the 
pines  and  come  to  a  rest  beaming  over  the  water.  Old  Leman  Ross  settles 
back  against  the  truck  seat  and  eyes  the  lake  he  has  enjoyed  for  most  of 
his  seventy-plus  years.  He  stays  for  a  while,  and  later  backs  away 
without  getting  out  of  his  truck. 
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At  least,  Clara  decides,  her  mother’s  sleeping  with  Carter  Dale  is  not 
the  same  as  doing  it  with  a  white  man  like  old  Leman  Ross.  Momma  has 
her  pride — she  doesn’t  have  any  red  children.  Clara  wishes  she  had  some 
pride,  but  she  doesn’t — not  since  she  gave  in  to  Carter  Dale.  He  said  he 
would  stop  visiting  on  Fridays  if  she  didn’t  let  him  touch  her.  Lillie  was 
out  when  she  let  him;  and  they  ended  up  in  her  bed.  Carter  Dale’s  a  big 
man  and  Clara  hurt  for  a  long  time,  but  eventually,  she  grew 
accustomed  to  it,  swearing  she  would  never  let  anyone  know;  and  Carter 
Dale  continues  his  visits. 

She  slaps  a  mosquito  sucking  her  left  shoulder  through  her  t-shirt. 
Carter  Dale  will  be  coming  soon  and  Clara  doesn’t  want  to  be  home. 
Bull  frogs  have  begun  croaking,  replacing  the  clatter  of  rocks  against 
the  sign  and  the  baseball  commentary  from  KMOX.  She  watches  the 
June  bugs  and  white  moths  scratch  at  their  window  lighted  by  the 
television.  Lillie  is  at  her  dressing  table  removing  the  rollers  and  papers 
from  her  hair,  unlacing  the  cooking  apron  tied  over  her  slip,  and 
stepping  into  a  sleeveless  pink  shift. 

Later,  Clara  and  her  best  friend  Annie  Freeman  turn  down  the  un¬ 
paved  road  leading  to  Crab  Apple  Point  and  Tavern.  Both  girls  have 
been  thinking,  and  not  talking,  for  nearly  one  quarter  mile.  Annie 
muses  over  James  Parnell  while  Clara  praises  herself  for  successfully 
avoiding  Carter  Dale,  leaving  him  to  Lillie  and  her  pink  underpants. 
Annie  trots,  Clara  keeps  up,  and  they  pass  illuminated  trailers  strung 
together  by  their  electric  hook-ups  like  colored  lights  at  the  county  fair. 

“Did  you  know  James  runs  the  100  hurdles  and  the  440  relay?’’  Annie 
says  suddenly. 

“Yep.”  Clara  is  wondering  if  Carter  Dale  is  angry  that  her  breasts 
weren’t  there  for  him  to  squeeze  on  the  dark  porch.  She  and  Annie  didn’t 
even  pass  him  on  the  street  on  their  way;  and  it’s  just  fine  we  didn’t, 
Clara  thinks.  On  the  point  now,  the  damp,  almost  fishy  smell  of  Crab 
Apple  Lake  thickens  her  breaths. 

“You  will  go  if  they  ask  us  to  take  a  ride,”  Annie  says,  looking  at  Clara 
who  rolls  her  eyes. 

“I’m  not  going  up  to  the  levee  with  Ralph  Welch.” 

“You  have  to.  You’re  with  me,  and  Ralph’s  with  James,”  Annie  says. 
“Besides,  I  came  and  got  you  before  Carter  Dale  showed  up.” 

“I  told  you  not  to  metion  him,”  Clara  says  and  then  mutters,  “I  just 
don’t  like  him,  that’s  all.” 

“It’s  no  secret.  Everybody  knows  he’s  screwing  your  mother.  The  only 
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reason  he’s  doing  it  is  to  get  at  your  ass.” 

“Well,  he  hasn’t  gotten  it  yet,”  Clara  lies. 

“He  will.  That  man’s  soul  is  in  his  pants,”  Annie  says.  “He’s  bad  too. 
Somebody  told  me  he  drowned  a  lady  in  Hampton  a  coupla  years  ago. 
Knocked  her  out  and  let  her  car  go  down  the  river  bank.  It  could’ve  been 
an  accident,  but  someone  said  they  saw  a  big  black  dude  with  her  that 
night  and  Carter  Dale  had  been  seeing  that  woman.” 

Clara  is  silent  as  they  scuff  through  the  road’s  dust  and  rocks,  hearing 
theCrab  Apple  Tavern’s  jukebox.  Several  whoops  echo  out  over  the  lake 
and  the  point.  The  men  are  playing  drinking  games — whale’s  tails  and 
quarters. 

The  girls  pass  the  west  side  of  Ernest  Smith’s  ochre-painted, 
cinderblock  Crab  Apple  Tavern.  There  is  an  old  cubes-and-blocks  ice 
machine  with  its  silver  doors  tied  open,  along  the  side  of  the  building: 
and  as  the  girls  pass  to  the  front,  a  neon  beer  sign  lights  their  backs. 
Annie  chooses  a  picnic  table  near  the  lake  with  a  discreet  view  of  the 
tavern  door.  Crab  Apple  Lake  is  six  feet  low  this  June,  drained  through 
the  spillway,  to  kill  water  algae  and  reeds  growing  in  the  shallows. 
Ernest  Smith’s  sagging  docks  are  beached  in  the  dry  silt  and  dead 
vegetation  scattered  with  beer  cans  and  tabs  and  broken  mussel  shells. 

“If  you  don’t  sit  down,”  Annie  says  from  the  picnic  table,  “they’re 
going  to  see  us.” 

“Isn’t  that  the  object?”  Clara  says  without  interest. 

Still  watching  the  neon  sign’s  window,  Annie  pulls  her  onto  the 
bench  and  wonders  when  James  will  appear.  She  rehearses  silently  what 
she  will  say  to  him. 

Clara  thinks  about  the  money  Ernest  Smith  sank  into  making  Crab 
Apple  Point  a  weekend  spot  because  it  keeps  her  from  thinking  about 
Carter  Dale  killing  the  Hampton  lady.  Ernest  Smith  cleared  cypress  to 
open  an  area  for  water  skiing,  put  in  a  jump,  tackle  shop,  docks,  and 
duck  blinds,  bought  steel  flat-bottomed  boats  for  fishing  and  two-seater 
peddle  boats  for  renting  and  a  gas  pump  and  shed  for  boat  fuel.  People 
came  until  the  flood  ruptured  the  gas  pumps,  sagged  the  docks,  and 
filled  the  tackle  shop  with  mud.  He  salvaged  some  of  it,  Clara  thinks, 
when  he  turned  the  shop  into  the  tavern  and  sold  the  land  leading  to  the 
point’s  end  for  trailers.  Still,  Clara  wonders  if  Carter  Dale  really  killed 
the  woman.  She  decides  he  could  have. 

Carter  Dale  has  followed  Clara  and  Annie  as  far  as  Crab  Apple  Road. 
That  little  witch,  he  thinks,  she  knew  I  wanted  to  see  her  tonight.  He  has 
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half  a  mind  to  go  out  and  snatch  her  from  the  tavern  or  maybe  tell  her 
mother  he  saw  her  go  out  there,  but  that  might  raise  questions,  he 
decides,  turning  and  heading  for  Lillie’s. 

He  walks  along  Ross  Street  nearing  Ross’s  Superette  with  its  old, 
circular  Lion  oil  sign  hanging  over  the  pavement.  Leman  Ross’s  truck 
is  parked  beside  the  pumps,  under  a  light.  He  is  filling  his  tank.  The  two 
men  scowl  at  each  other;  Carter  Dale  big  and  bossy  in  his  weekend 
clothes,  and  Leman  Ross,  tight  lipped,  his  eyes  enlarged  enormously  by 
thick  glasses.  They  are  great  enemies:  Carter  Dale  shot  Ross  but  Ross 
doesn’t  know  who  did  it,  and  this  fact  makes  Carter  Dale  feel  he’s  the 
greater  man. 

Carter  Dale  has  hated  him  since  his  son  was  young  and  would  come 
home  from  the  superette  saying  how  Leman  Ross  sat,  cross  and  silent, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  candy  counter  and  the  magazine  rack.  Carter  Dale’s 
boy  and  his  friends  couldn’t  read  comic  books  for  free,  or  steal  a  piece  of 
candy,  or  sneak  peeks  at  the  girlie  magazines  on  the  top  shelf  because  of 
the  old  man.  As  he  walks  past  the  man  at  the  pump.  Carter  Dale  wants  to 
fire-bomb  Leman  Ross’  auto  trailer  home  and  never  feel  sorry.  For  a 
second,  he  thinks  he  sees  the  old  man  raise  the  gas  nozzle  as  if  it  were  a 
.357  Magnum;  but  Carter  Dale  doesn’t  flinch — he  would  never  do  that. 

“I  saw  old  Leman  Ross  going  down  to  Nicky  Lake  tonight,”  Clara 
says,  shifting  her  weight  because  the  bench  is  hard.  ‘‘But,  I  didn’t  see 
anyone  else  in  the  truck.” 

‘‘There’s  never  anyone  else,  stupid.  He  meets  them  down  there.” 
Annie  digs  in  her  purse  for  an  emery  board  and  begins  shaping  her 
painted  nails.  ‘‘I  wonder  who  he  was  meeting  down  there  tonight.” 
Even  Annie  doesn’t  know  for  sure  who  Leman  Ross  meets  at  Nicky 
Lake.  ‘‘You  know,”  she  says,  looking  up  from  her  fingers,  ‘‘they  found  a 
baby’s  body  buried  down  there  years  ago.” 

Clara  had  heard  a  little  about  it.  ‘‘Was  it  a  red  body,  like  they  say?” 

‘‘No  one  can  tell  because  it  had  rotted  pretty  bad  and  the  bulldozer 
digging  the  sawdust  pit — that’s  how  they  found  it — roughed  the  kid  up 
even  more.  But  my  mother  says  everyone  thinks  the  baby  was  Mr.  Leman 
Ross’s.” 

‘‘Someday  I’m  going  down  there,”  Clara  says. 

‘‘I  wouldn’t,”  Annie  whispers,  still  filing,  ‘‘he’d  shoot  you  if  he  saw 
you.” 
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Lillie  sits  in  a  metal  chair  on  her  porch,  sweat  beading  on  her 
forehead  in  the  late  afternoon  humidity.  She  stitches  along  the  circular 
quilting  pattern  stenciled  with  cinnamon  on  the  Lazy  Daisy  quilt  top. 
The  fabric  is  stretched  across  the  quilting  frame  set  between  her  porch 
and  her  neighbor’s.  Freddie  Bell  Odom  sits  opposite  Lillie  on  her  porch, 
her  hair  tied  up  in  an  orange  scarf  with  pink  rollers  protruding  from  its 
edges.  Freddie  Bell  has  been  quilting  all  day,  and  her  fingers  are  callused 
from  whipping  the  needle  quickly  through  the  cloth.  Lillie  is  just  back 
from  the  mill  and  relaxes  as  she  quilts.  This  week  they  are  working  on 
Freddie  Bell’s  sister’s  project  and  when  they  finish  they’ll  work  on  the 
Rob  Peter  and  Pay  Paul  in  dark  green  and  white  that  Lillie  has  been 
piecing  for  two  winters. 

Soon  Lillie’s  chair  scrapes  across  the  porch  boards  as  she  stands  and 
says  to  Freddie  Bell,  “Fd  better  be  running  up  to  the  superette  to  cash  my 
check.”  To  Clara  in  the  house,  Lillie  calls,  ‘‘Honey,  let’s  go  up  to  the 
store.”  And  then,  ‘‘You  needing  anthing  Freddie  Bell?” 

‘‘Nope.”  Freddie  Bell’s  needle  moves  along  the  cinnamon  line. 

When  they  pull  up  to  the  superette,  Leman  Ross  leaves  his  chair  in 
front  and  goes  inside.  Lillie  touches  the  curved,  rusted  door  handle  and 
the  red-faced  man  sitting  beside  Leman  Ross’s  empty  chair  says, 
‘‘Evening.” 

Lillie  nods  and  goes  inside.  Clara  follows.  Trailing  her  mother  past 
the  Band-Aids  and  fishing  flies,  Clara  feels  Leman  Ross  watching  her 
from  his  chair  beside  the  rotating  comic  book  rack.  She  wonders  if  he 
watches  because  he  thinks  they  might  steal  something.  Lillie  is  studying 
canned  vegetables  and  hands  Clara  two  cans  of  pork  and  beans.  Then 
she  heads  into  the  second  aisle  and  chooses  sandwich  slice  white  bread. 
Clara  looks  over  at  Leman  Ross  as  the  turn  into  the  last  aisle.  Lillie 
selectes  hot  dogs  and  buttermilk  from  the  cold-case.  Leman  Ross’s 
daughter-in-law  rises  from  her  stool  as  Lillie  and  Clara  set  their  items 
beside  the  cash  register.  ‘‘This  going  to  be  all?”  the  daughter-in-law' 
says. 

‘‘Let  me  have  a  roll  of  those  wintergreen  mints,”  Lillie  says.  ‘‘Clara, 
you  want  something?” 

‘‘A  Mr.  Goodbar,  please.” 

‘‘She’ll  have  a  Goodbar,”  Lillie  repeats. 

Clara  keeps  a  peripheral  eye  on  Leman  Ross,  wondering  wdiose  baby 
it  was  they  found  at  Nicky  Lake  years  ago  and  if  it  might  be  his.  She  is 
surprised  when  he  speaks. 

‘‘How  are  those  fish  bitin’  down  at  the  lake?” 
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“Just  fine,”  Lillie  says. 

“About  what  time  would  you  say  is  best  to  catch  something,”  he  says, 
straightening  his  cap. 

Clara  thinks  his  old  belly  looks  like  a  beach  ball  the  way  it  rests  on  his 
limp,  splayed  legs. 

“Somewhere  near  ten-thirty  is  when  my  luck’s  been  best,”  she  says. 

“Sounds  good.  Much  obliged  to  you,”  he  says. 

“Momma,  I’m  going  to  Annie’s,”  Lillie  hears  Clara  say  from  the 
door.  Lillie  is  watching  Friday  Night  at  the  Movies  because  Carter 
Dale’s  wife  didn’t  go  to  Monroe.  “Have  fun,”  she  calls  after  her  girl. 
When  Clara  is  gone,  she  stares  at  the  television,  occasionally  observing 
the  time.  Later  she  will  put  on  her  pink  shift  and  go  out. 

Clara  and  Annie  are  seated  on  the  listing  metal  bleachers  along  the 
first  baseline  of  the  softball  diamond.  It  is  dark  near  ten  o’clock,  and  the 
girls  are  deciding  what  the  night’s  activity  will  be.  Annie  has  already 
suggested  that  they  go  out  to  Crab  Apple  Tavern,  but  it  is  Clara’s  Friday 
to  plan,  and  she  doesn’t  want  to  spend  it  with  James  and  Ralph.  They  sit 
silently;  Clara  can’t  help  wondering  about  the  dead  red  baby  while 
Annie  can  only  wish  she  were  waiting  for  James  Parnell  at  the  picnic 
table  instead  of  sitting  at  the  softball  field  in  a  sweaty  night. 

Clara  says,  "Let’s  go  down  to  Nicky  Lake.” 

“Nicky  Lake?”  Annie  says.  “Didn’t  your  momma  ever  tell  you  not  to 
go  there,  night  or  day?” 

“Probably.” 

“You’ve  been  before  anyway  haven’t  you?”  Annie  says. 

“You  have?” 

“Sure,”  Annie  says.  “On  dares  I’ve  been  four  times.” 

“Then  I  dare  you  to  go  a  fifth,”  Clara  says. 

“Your  dare’s  not  good  enough.  Those  other  dares  came  from  guys,” 
Annie  says.  “Do  you  even  know  what  goes  on  down  there?” 

“Yea — Leman  Ross  drives  his  old  self  out  there  in  his  old  truck  and 
gets  it  on  with  some  lady  and  drives  back.” 

Annie  says,  “And  it  is  probably  a  black  woman  he  does  it  with;  a 
woman  who  could  be  your  next-door  neighbor.  He  pays  them  with 
turkeys  and  hams  from  his  store  just  like  Carter  Dale  pays  your  mother 
with  the  rabbit  pie  his  wife  makes.  And  he  probably  does  it  with  the 
black  lady  so  he  can  get  at  her  daughter  just  like  Carter  Dale  does  it  to  get 
at  you.” 
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“Quit!”  Clara  screams,  rising  and  walking  off  the  field.  Just  like  her, 
Clara  thinks.  The  only  thing  she’s  good  for  is  hanging  out  with  on 
Fridays  when  Carter  Dale  comes  to  the  house.  And  tonight,  when  he 
wasn’t  coming  she  should’ve  stayed  home. 

“Go  on  home  to  Carter  Dale,”  Annie  calls  from  the  bleacher,  “or 
better  still,  go  out  to  Leman  Ross  at  Nicky  Lake.” 

Clara  listens  and  continues  toward  her  house.  Maybe  Annie  said  all 
that  because  she  thought  they  weren’t  going  to  go  out  to  Crab  Apple  to 
wait  on  the  picnic  bench  for  James  and  Ralph.  But  they  were,  Clara 
thinks;  what  else  was  there  to  do  on  a  Friday  night? 

Clara  had  left  the  softball  field  after  deciding  not  to  follow  Annie  after 
all.  She  had  passed  through  town,  by  the  superette  and  the  railroad 
tracks  to  the  mill,  following  the  route  Annie  said  tirewomen  took  when 
they  met  men  at  Nicky  Lake.  Now  she  crosses  the  lumberyard  and  heads 
through  the  trees  surrounding  the  water.  The  night  isn’t  too  dark;  the 
moon  shines  and  the  watch  lights  brighten  the  area.  Something  smells, 
Clara  thinks;  her  neck  feels  sticky  in  the  humid  air.  She  sees  a  pick-up 
truck  parked  at  the  end  of  the  lake’s  road.  It’s  Leman  Ross’s  truck.  Clara 
nearly  chokes  on  the  breath  she  draws  in  as  she  sees  the  truck  with  both 
doors  open  and  old  Leman  Ross,  she  guesses,  inside,  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  some  woman.  She  thinks  about  moving  around  the  lake  to  see 
more,  then  thinks  about  leaving;  if  it  was  Leman  Ross’s  baby  they  found 
buried  at  the  lake,  he  must  have  killed  it,  and  he  wouldn’t  mind  killing 
her,  like  Annie  said.  She  wonders  whether  her  mother  would  find  her 
missing  at  midnight  and  find  her  body  in  the  shallow  grave  Leman  Ross 
would  dig.  Her  mother  would  cry  and  be  sorry  that  she  ever  yelled  at 
Clara  for  staying  out  too  late  with  Annie  and  James  and  Ralph.  And 
Annie  would  be  filled  with  grief  because  she  said  those  things  about 
Carter  Dale  that  she  didn’t  know  were  really  true.  And  Carter  Dale 
might  stop  coming  to  see  her  mother  if  Clara  wasn’t  there  for  him  to 
squeeze,  which  would  be  a  shame  since  Lillie  and  he  were  going  to  get 
married,  he  said.  Yes,  she  thinks  as  she  sees  that  he  has  sat  up  in  the 
truck,  they  will  be  sorry  when  Leman  Ross  got  her  and  she  was  dead. 

He  will  be  leaving  soon,  Clara  realizes,  backing  into  the  trees.  She 
doesn’t  want  him  to  see  her;  but  she  does  want  to  know  who  is  in  the 
truck  with  him,  and  if  she’s  a  neighbor  like  Annie  said.  She  runs 
through  the  trees,  stands  in  the  shadow  of  the  piled  logs,  sprayed  w  ith 
misters  to  keep  them  damp  until  cutting,  and  waits  for  Leman  Ross  and 
the  woman. 
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Lillie  gets  out  of  Leman  Ross’s  truck  at  the  mill  gate,  with  a  package 
from  him.  Her  body  shows  clearly  as  the  headlights  hit  her.  When  the 
truck  is  out  of  sight,  she  hurries  down  the  road,  staying  aw'ay  from  the 
office  lighted  by  Mr.  Buzzbee,  the  watchman,  w’ho  had  arrived  at  eleven. 
She  worries  that  Clara  might  already  be  at  home.  She  will  say  that  Carter 
Dale  had  snuck  away  from  his  wife  and  had  taken  her  for  a  ride. 

Clara  wasn’t  mistaken.  It  is  her  mother  at  the  mill  gate.  She  is  wearing 
her  pink  shift.  Clara  trails  her  mother  until  she  turns  behind  the  office 
on  her  way  home.  Not  sure  where  she  could  go  now,  Clara  turns  back 
through  the  gate  and  walks.  Maybe  every  one  knows,  she  thinks,  that  it  is 
her  mother  that  Leman  Ross  meets  at  N  icky  Lake.  Maybe  Annie  knew  it 
tonight  on  the  softball  field;  and  maybe  people  told  her  those  stories 
about  Nicky  Lake  because  they  knew.  They  probably  know  about  her  and 
Carter  Dale  too.  They  probably  know  everything. 

“I  just  hate  them  all,”  Clara  says.  She  walks  among  the  lumber  stacks, 
wondering  how  long  her  mother  and  Leman  Ross  have  been  meeting, 
and  how  a  man  of  his  age  can  still  do  it,  and  why  he  didn’t  do  it  with  a 
white  woman,  and  if  he  did  it  at  N icky  Lake  when  his  wife  was  alive.  She 
passes  trucks  filled  with  sawdust  and  thinks  about  Carter  Dale  and  her 
mother  and  Leman  Ross  and  Annie  and  James  Parnell  and  Ralph 
Welch. 

Near  one  a.m.  she  is  at  Nicky  Lake,  fiddling  with  a  stick  in  its  muck. 
All  this  place  is,  she  thinks,  is  dead  water,  with  tree  frogs,  and  mist,  and 
purple  water  lilies.  She  hadn’t  seen  a  dead  baby  or  its  ghost,  and  she 
hadn’t  needed  a  guy’s  dare  to  come  here.  But,  she  has  decided  sitting 
there,  it  still  is  an  awful  place,  even  if  it  isn’t  so  queer.  She  rises  to  leave 
and  kicks  at  the  tire  tracks  in  the  shore  dust.  Maybe  she  will  just  let  the 
others  think  what  they  might  about  Nicky  Lake,  and  be  afraid  of  it,  and 
of  Leman  Ross,  and  of  the  dead  red  baby.  I  can  keep  all  I  know  to  myself, 
she  thinks.  She  walks  down  the  old,  eroded  N icky  Lake  Road  knowing  it 
is  past  her  curfew.  She  will  say  that  she  and  Annie  and  James  and  Ralph 
went  for  a  ride,  ended  up  playing  pinball,  and  forgot  about  the  time. 
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After  Dinner  at  Home 


We  played  gin  and  talked  of  the 
child  they  think  I  used  to  be  as 
I  thought  of  the  day  I  drove  to 
the  house  and  didn’t  recognize 

the  white-haired  man  in  the  yard. 

I  really  wondered  who  my  father  had 
hired  to  work  in  the  yard  and  he 
turned  with  the  rake  in  his  grip 

and  smiled  and  I  fell  ten  thousand 
years  into  helpless  ghosts  and  caught 
the  breath  that  wants  to  quit  and 
I  yelled  hello.  Now,  this  quiet 

man  sits  behind  the  colonial  pine 
desk  working  on  a  book  as  he  has 
for  all  my  years.  She  reads  in 
the  green  chair  as  always,  he’ll 

say  goodnight,  she’ll  say  she’ll 
be  up  in  a  minute.  He’ll  kneel 
beside  their  bed  and  lay  his  glasses 
down  and  I’ll  leave,  but  not  for 
the  room  upstairs  not  anymore. 


2b 
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Two  Occasions 


1.  Epithalamium 

Summer’s  ease  is  come, 
season  of  dance, 
and  bees 

(the  consummate  dancers) 
throb  to  roses 

that  sway 

with  their  freight  of  fragrance. 
Pale  fish  flip 
and  fall 

on  the  rippling  sun. 

O  fullness  of  time 

turned  to  dance! 

“Lucky  groom!  The  wedding 
you  prayed  for 
is  over, 

the  bride  you  prayed  for 

is  yours.  Sweet  bride! 
You  are  lovely, 

your  eyes  are  honey, 

love  floods  your  face 
with  beauty.’’ 

We  too,  your  casual  dancers, 
sway  with  shared  joy: 
a  man 

and  a  woman  who  bring 
each  to  the  other 
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all  they  are 

to  grow  as  a  rose  unfolds 
or  ripples  widen 

on  still  ponds. 


2.  Elegy 

Yesterday  we  walked 

through  weightless  fields 
talking  together. 

Today  what  I  say 
is  nothing  new 

and  you  don’t  answer. 

The  dancing  crab 

the  glutton,  cancer! 

What  was  is  not. 

Down  the  tiled 
sterile  hallways  of  hospitals 

we  lose  what  we  love. 

The  dying  was  his, 

was  swollen  agony, 
the  death  is  your  pain. 

Slowly,  as  time  flows 
and  your  tears  mingle 
with  sweet  rain 

you  will  feel  how 

his  dying  and  your  living 
belong  to  a  single 

taking  and  giving 
that  has  (that  needs) 

no  consolation. 
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Water  Pressure 


The  sauna  was  small  and  made  of  cedar  wood.  Naked  men  adorned 
the  slatted  triple-level  wooden  benches.  The  room’s  dense  steam  filled 
their  lungs.  Once  in  a  while  a  very  tall,  youngish  man  with  powerful 
shoulders  would  get  up  and  pour  water  with  a  ladle  from  a  bucket  onto 
the  rocks  that  stood  in  the  corner.  The  steam  rose  off  them  with  a  hiss; 
instantly  the  rocks  were  dry  again.  All  the  other  men  watched  this 
process  indifferently.  Mostly  they  sat  up,  hands  holding  the  rims  of  the 
benches,  shoulders  bent.  One  man  was  balding  and  grey-faced,  and  rolls 
of  damp  fat  hung  over  to  touch  his  thighs.  His  breathing  resounded 
dully  off  the  walls. 

Robin  sat  possessed  of  one  hard-angled  corner,  furtively  tasting  the 
clean  sweat  that  rolled  over  his  lips,  easy  in  his  heat,  feeling  suffocated 
and  purified,  and  vaguely  wondering  if  the  brief  bout  of  Catholicism  he 
had  known  as  a  child  had  instilled  this  sequence  of  feelings ...  he  looked 
around  and  wondered  if  any  of  the  other  men  could  possibly  be  thinking 
of  the  idiosyncratic  profundities  of  their  own  psyches. . .  and  he  felt  at 
once  superior  and  ashamed,  somehow  feminine  in  his  delicate  curiosity 
of  self. 

He  watched  the  water  man  carefully  when  he  put  the  ladle  down, 
watched  the  smoothness  of  his  wet  muscles,  watched  the  masculinity  of 
his  grace.  He  sensed,  rather  than  saw,  the  arrogance  of  this  man;  that 
peculiar  self-assurance  some  men  seem  to  be  born  with,  acquired 
perhaps  genetically,  able  to  withstand  a  thousand  junior  high 
rejections,  a  hundred  non-promotions,  an  arrogance  that  breeds  a  tight 
body,  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  he  who  would  control  the 
steam  of  the  room,  he  who  would  delegate  its  heat.  He  had  no 
challengers.  He  was,  Robin  mused.  King  of  the  Sauna.  In  his  cedar 
corner,  his  salty  lips  twisted  up  at  their  corners.  Suddenly  he  felt  his 
mood  ease,  as  if  this  slight  ridicule  of  a  man  he  would  like,  but  deigned, 
to  envy,  had  been  just  the  catalyst  he  needed — the  martini  in  the  late 
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afternoon,  the  last  chapter  of  a  book  waiting  on  a  bedside  table. 

The  fat  man  heaved  his  bulk  up  and  with  the  sloped  shoulders  of  one 
resigned  to  an  ever-unexplained  burden,  awkwardly  left  the  steam  box. 
As  so  often  happened  in  a  .social  setting,  his  decision  was  a  cue.  In  a 
minute  another  man  secured  his  towel  around  his  waist  and  left,  and  the 
one  sitting  next  to  him  followed  before  the  door  had  time  to  close. 

Only  Robin  and  the  King  were  left.  Childishly,  Robin  wanted  to 
outlast  him.  The  man  sat  stoically  in  the  middle  of  the  second  bench.  He 
sweated  purposefully.  He  breathed  evenly.  Roughly,  he  pushed 
abundant  hair  from  his  forehead;  mildly,  Robin  sat  there.  He  could  feel 
his  heart  laboring  under  the  steam.  He  could  feel  the  claustrophobia 
between  his  temples.  He  would  not  leave. 

The  King  got  up.  Robin  felt  his  heart  lift.  The  alarm  was  false;  the 
King  poured  more  water  onto  the  rocks,  and  Robin  squinted  against  the 
gentle  billows  of  steam — this  man  was  a  masochist!  He  told  himself  to 
leave.  He  told  himself  not  to  be  ridiculous.  He  did  not  move.  The  King 
sat  down.  Robin  thought  he  saw,  beneath  his  half-lowered  lids,  the  first 
flicker  of  discomfort.  It  pleased  him,  and  the  pleasure  horrified  him 
slightly. 

He  felt  his  lungs’  torture,  he  felt  the  wood  drenched  underneath  him, 
he  felt  nauseatingly  dizzy ...  beginning  to  approach  the  border  of 
failure,  Robin  rehearsed  the  sparse  movements  of  departure;  To  stand. 
To  lower  himself  to  the  ground.  To  walk  the  brief  few  steps  to  the  door. 
To  be  washed  by  the  shocking  contrast  of  the  cold  and  fluorescent  air  of 
the  gymnasium.  To  feel  its  wonderful  cool  edging  his  lungs.  He  w’ould 
sit  here  one  more  second  and  go;  no  use  passing  out.  As  he  raised  his 
head,  abruptly  the  King  rose.  With  a  stride  that  seemed  unnecessarily 
aggressive,  he  walked  out  of  the  room.  Unexpectedly,  Robin  was  left 
alone — and  eminently  victorious  in  his  sweat.  When  he  stood,  he  could 
feel  the  sway  of  his  knees,  but  he  didn’t  care. 

As  he  walked  to  the  door,  his  thigh  grazed  the  ladle.  Spontaneously, 
Robin  lifted  it  and  threw  the  last  drops  of  water  on  the  rocks.  He  ducked 
out  the  door  before  the  steam  had  time  to  touch  him. 
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Saturnalia 


At  a  quarter  to  noon  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  day  that  Fasching  was 
over,  Lieutenant  Robert  Marsh  sat  on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room  of  his 
apartment  in  the  Mainz-Kastel  housing  area,  reading  a  German 
newspaper  and  trying  not  to  move  his  head.  Sunlight  sifted  through  the 
broad- weave  curtains  over  a  set  of  storm  windows.  A  liquor  holder  in  the 
form  of  a  globe,  made  of  dark,  lacquered  wood,  stood  open  by  the 
television.  The  liquor  in  the  bottles  caught  and  held  some  of  the 
sunlight. 

As  long  as  Robert  did  not  move  his  head,  the  accumulated  pain  of  the 
last  four  days — of  the  drunkenness  and  of  the  rest  of  it — lay  quiet  and 
numb.  He  thought  of  nothing.  The  stream  of  words  from  the  newspaper 
ran  through  his  brain  like  a  ticker  tape.  The  mild  effort  of  interpolating 
the  words  he  did  not  know  was  like  an  anesthetic. 

His  wife  Evelyn  came  out  of  the  kitchen  behind  him.  She  wore  a  blue, 
terry  cloth  bathrobe  over  her  pajamas.  She  stood  by  the  dining  table  and 
looked  at  the  fingernail  marks  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

“I’m  having  coffee  and  toast,’’  she  said.  Her  voice  was  as  flat  and 
hoarse  as  a  heavy  smoker’s,  though  she  did  not  smoke.  “I’ll  fix  you  some 
eggs  if  you  like,’’  she  said.  “Do  you  want  some  eggs?’’ 

Robert  said  nothing.  He  was  reading  that  250,000  had  seen  the  parade 
in  VV'iesbaden  Sunday  and  that  there  had  been  at  least  half  a  million  at 
the  one  in  Mainz  on  Rosenmontag.  Even  beefed  up  by  Rotes  Kreuz  and 
Malteser  Hilfdienst  contingents  from  Bingen  and  Bad  Kreuznach,  the 
safety  patrol  and  ambulance  fleet  had  been  unable  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
accidents  and  the  passed  out,  sick  or  lost  revelers.  Robert  remembered 
the  four  smashups  that  Henry  had  detoured  around  while  driving  the 
four  of  them  to  the  Mainz  Bahnhof  Saturday  night. 

“W’ell?’’  Evelyn  said. 

“I’ll  have  some  ashes,’’  Robert  said.  “Some  cold  ashes,  and  some 
sackcloth.” 
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Evelyn  stared  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  welts  had  gone  down  and 
now  there  were  just  scratches  there.  “Will  your  collar  cover  them,  do  you 
think?”  she  said  quickly. 

“What?  Oh.  No,  but  I  can  fix  it.  I’ll  shave  my  head.  Then  I  can  tell 
everybody  I  nicked  myself  shaving.” 

A  little  bitter  tremor  passed  across  the  girl’s  mouth.  “Well  you  needn’t 
act  as  if  it  were  my  fault,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  are  scratched  or  swollen  anywhere,”  he  said. 
“Nowhere  that’ll  show,  at  least.” 

The  girl  swayed  a  little,  as  though  some  hulking  thing  had  brushed 
her  shoulder.  “That — is — an — ugly — thing  to  say,”  she  whispered.  “Do 
you  want  to  make  me  hate  you?”  she  said.  “Please,  on  top  of  everything, 
don’t  make  me  hate  you.” 

“Oh  don’t  you  hate  me  already?”  he  sighed.  “I  do.  I  hate  me.  And  I 
hate  you.  Most  of  all  I  hate  our  A'o//egen  up  there.  I  wish  you  and  I  could 
clear  out  of  here.  I’d  just  as  soon  we  never  had  to  see  them  again.” 

This  was  a  lie.  He  would  have  liked  very  much  to  see  how  Samantha 
Beauvais  looked  waking  up  that  morning. 

What  he  really  wished,  shaky-sober  and  with  remorse  clotted  like  cold 
bile  at  the  back  of  his  throat,  was  that  Henry  and  Evelyn  would  go  away. 
He  did  not  care  whether  they  went  together,  and  he  did  not  care  how  far. 
But  that  was  not  going  to  happen. 

“Disgusting,”  his  wife  whispered.  “How  could  we,  Robert?  How 
could  wei  I  won’t  even  ask  about  them.” 

“Staying  drunk  since  Saturday  night  had  something  to  do  with  it,  I 
imagine,”  he  said.  “It  was  your  idea,  after  all,  that  I  take  leave,  so  that  we 
could  do  the  thing  up  proper.  Well,  we  did  it  up  proper.  You  know  that 
carousing’s  not  our  bag.  If  we’d  settled  for  just  the  Maskenball  and  the 
parades,  it  never  would’ve  happened.  If  we  hadn’t  turned  it  into  a  four- 
day  bash.” 

“Don’t  you  dare  blame  me,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you  dare,  don’t  you  dare 
blame  me.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you,  Ev,”  he  said.  He  let  the  paper  fall  onto  his  knees, 
and  he  shut  his  eyes.  With  his  eyes  shut  he  saw  Sam  leaning  over  him  in 
her  nightgown,  her  arms  thrown  wide  and  her  teeth  bared,  aping  that 
Dracula  at  the  Kurhaus.  Her  long  unpainted  fingernails  had  looked  like 
diaphanous  insects’  wings  in  the  faint  glow  from  the  street  lamp. 
“Death,  or  somebody  wearin’  His  warpaint.”  Poor,  besotted  Sam. 

“Look.  Let’s  all  be  good  Catholics  like — ”  He  decided  not  to  say:  like 
Samantha.  “ — good  Catholics,  and  everybody  blame  just  himself,  or 
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herself,  for  the  next  forty  days.  That’s  the  way  Fasching’s  supposed  to 
work  out,  isn’t  it?  Jetzt  Faschiugl  Alles  erlaubtl  All  swap  bedmatesand 
repent  till  Easter.  You’re  always  saying  we  ought  to  really  experience 
folk  ways  and  not  just  gawk  at  them.  Well,  here’s  our  chance.” 

‘‘I  won’t  have  you  making  a  joke  of  it,”  his  wife  said.  Her  voice  had  a 
tightening  cord  of  hysteria  in  it  now,  beneath  the  hoarseness.  ‘‘If  you 
think  we  are  going  to  sit  around  wdth — with  them,  and  make  pleasant 
small  talk  about  this  like  sensible  civilized  people  are  supposed  to  do 
you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  sensible  and  if  that’s  being  civilized  then  I  am 
not  civilized  and  I  think  it  is  dis-gusting.”  Her  single  sob  was  cut  short, 
as  though  she  had  pressed  her  knuckles  to  her  mouth.  Robert,  who  still 
had  not  turned  to  look  at  his  wife,  felt  an  irritated  impluse  to  remark 
upon  the  theatrical  effect. 

‘‘Oh  my  oh  my  oh  my,”  he  muttered.  Now  he  did  turn.  He  had  not 
done  so  before  because  he  was  trying  not  to  move  his  head.  Wine,  even 
the  best  wine,  had  always  done  that  to  his  head;  and  what  they  had 
drunk  had  been  raw  Gliihwein  that  resembled  diluted  paint  thinner. 
When  he  turned,  mosaic  bits  of  the  last  four  days  whirled  achingly 
inside  his  head  as  though  he  had  spun  a  kaleidoscope. 

“Helaul  Helaul”  the  caparisoned  landgraves  and  -gravines  and  the 
jesters  wearing  tricolor  coxcombs  shouted  from  the  floats,  with  that 
sprig  of  whatever-it-was,  that  had  little  yellow  fuzzball  blossoms,  held 
high  in  one  hand. 

The  horse  prancing  sideways  that  nipped  Sam  on  the  shoulder,  the 
three  of  them  ragging  her  about  it:  ‘‘Was  it  profoundly  sensual?  Have 
you  ever  dreamed  of  being  bitten  by  a  horse?  Animals  sense  such  things, 
you  know.” 

And  the  smashed  Gluhwein  bottles  in  the  gutters  and  against  the  sides 
of  buildings  after  the  parade,  and  the  drunks  going  on  kicking  every 
unbroken  bottle  until  they  were  all  smashed,  green  shards  everywhere 
like  the  dried,  blown  wings  of  a  plague  of  giant  flies. 

Dracula  blowing  bloody  kisses  from  the  Kurhaus  balcony  and  Sam, 
poor  drunken  lovely  Celtic  Sam — had  any  of  them  been  as  drunk  as 
Sam? — reeling  out  of  the  bathroom  in  her  nightie,  aping  Dracula  in  the 
darkness,  blowing  kisses  at  him  in  her  bed.  ‘‘Death,  or  some’an  wearin’ 
Her  pointed  hat.” 

Evelyn  looked  smaller  than  she  was  and  frail,  who  was  not  at  all  frail, 
standing  by  the  dining  table,  holding  her  robe  closed  with  one  hand. 
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Her  face  was  turned  aside  and  she  bit  her  lips,  trying  not  to  cry. 

Little  hypocrite,  Robert  thought.  Little  Lutheran,  Dairy  Queen 
hypocrite.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  believed  you  could  do  it  either.  The  rest 
of  us?  Henry,  certainly.  How  many  doses  was  it  he  said  he  picked  up  in 
Nuevo  Laredo,  when  he  was  in  college?  And  now,  true  to  type,  he’s  set  to 
turn  into  a  driving  young  Rotarian.  Won’t  even  let  her  have  a  kid  until 
he’s  out.  And  then,  if  I  know  my  genres  of  sons  of  bitches,  he’ll  tell  her 
not  until  she’s  put  him  through  MBA  school.  And  then  I  believe  she 
might  leave  him.  And  I  believe  that  the  son  of  a  bitch  would  let  her  go. 
Makes  her  take  them  even  though  she’s  Catholic.  Well,  when  did  Henry 
ever  pretend  to  be  anything  else? 

And  myself?  Good  Christ  yes  I’d  have  done  it  stone  sober  in  the 
laundry  room  with  Sam,  if  she’d  ever.  Even  secretly  pagan  Sam  I  could 
believe,  if  she  were  drunk  enough.  And  she  was  drunk  enough.  She  was 
that. 

But  who  would’ve  thought  that  you,  that  anyone  as  steeped  in  good, 
clean,  Wisconsin  cheerleader  fun?  Well,  it  just  goes  to  show  you — 

But  when  he  tried  to  think  of  what  it  went  to  show,  he  made  the 
mistake  of  moving  his  fragile,  pounding  head. 

A  big  black  hoisting  a  lovely  laughing  blonde  onto  his  shoulders  so 
she  could  see  the  floats,  broad  black  face  beaming  out  from  between  her 
thighs. 

Henry  and  Evelyn  dancing  on  the  packed  floor  of  the  Kurhalle,  and 
all  that  he  and  Sam  could  see  of  them  from  their  table  by  the  mezzanine 
rail  were  Evelyn’s  white  medieval  pointed  cap  and  veil — fifty  Marks 
worth  of  cap  and  veil — and  Henry’s  Pocahontas  wig  and  feather  and  his 
big,  plainsman’s  smile  glaring  amid  his  warpaint  like  bones  on  the 
Painted  Desert.  Dracula  blowing  kisses  from  the  balcony  and  that  very 
drunk  redhead  dressed  as  a  flapper  whom  they  saw,  much  later,  kissing 
Dracula  hungrily  on  his  bloody  mouth. 

And  Sam;  “Oh,  I  agree.  A  wonderful  time’s  not  the  word  for  it. 
They’re  like  a  couple  o’  kindergart’ners,  that’s  what.’’ 

And  himself:  “Well,  what  are  we  to  do  then,  me  staid  Northampton 
lass?  Since  neither  of  us  can  dance  worth  a  draculanic  shriek?’’ 

His  hand  fumbling  at  the  waist  of  her  little  green  leprechaun  skirt 
beneath  the  table.  And  she  had  looked  at  him  long  and  besottedly  until 
finally  she  had  drawled  “Newc’stle,”  and  he  had  not  moved  his  hand  but 
said  “coals.”  But  her  eyes  kept  drawing  at  him  like  thick,  soft  ropes  until 
he  thought  “ashes,”  and  then  he  took  his  hand  away. 
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And  at  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  wurst  and  backfisch  and 
shaklish  stands  were  all  closed  down,  Henry  had  known  of  a  stand  by  the 
Mainz  Bahnhof  where  you  could  get  waffles  with  whipped  cream  until 
sunup.  When  the  sunlight  hit  the  walls  of  the  Zitadelle  atop  the  cliffs 
south  of  the  city,  the  fat,  flatfaced  Polish  woman  would  shutter  the  stand 
and  depart  until  sundown.  They  had  all  felt  very  religious  in  the  cold 
March  pre-dawn  of  Sunday,  after  the  Maskenball,  eating  those  light, 
tasteless  waffles  and  waiting  for  the  sun. 

And  the  little  boy  dancing  in  the  money  box  of  the  legless  accordian 
player,  that  Robert  and  Sam  had  watched  after  the  parade  in  Wiesbaden. 
In  the  hood  at  the  back  of  the  child’s  jacket  the  mother  had  stashed  candy 
and  plastic  oranges  that  had  been  thrown  from  the  floats.  The  legless 
man  began  to  play  his  accordian,  and  the  child  jumped  into  the  money 
box  and  danced  on  the  coins.  Money  splashed  from  the  box  and  the 
oranges  and  candy  bounced  from  the  hood,  and  the  ruined  man  and  the 
pretty  mother  laughed  together  at  the  child.  And  there  were  thin  paper 
streamers  in  the  mother’s  hair  and  on  the  collar  of  her  coat. 

“I  want  a  child,”  Sam  groaned.  (Henry  had  gone  to  get  shaklish.) 
‘‘Why  shouldn’t  I  have  a  child?  I  do  so  want  one.” 

‘‘Oh,  Sam,”  Evelyn  said.  ‘‘You’re  drunk.  There’ll  be  plenty  of  time  for 
that  when  they  get  out  and  start  their  caree-ers.  And  I  wish  you  wouldn’t 
drink  any  more  of  that — ” 

‘‘I’m  twenty-six!”  Sam  said.  ‘‘Why  shouldn’t  I  drink  Gluhwein,  if  I 
can’t  have  a  child?”  Her  voice  was  suddenly  very'  bitter  in  a  way  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  drunkenness.  ‘‘You  Americans  with  your  blasted 
careers,  you’re  so  blasied  selfish.” 

Robert  handed  Sam  his  big,  two-liter  bottle  of  Gluhwein.  She  turned 
it  up  dejectedly  and  swigged  through  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  Robert 
knew  he  was  very'  drunk.  And  he  knew  he  could  be  very  serious,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  would  pass  as  drunkenness. 

‘‘Look,  Evelyn,”  he  said.  ‘‘Sam  and  I  don’t  give  a  God  damn  about  our 
careers.  We  want  a  child.” 

‘‘Oh,  for  pity’s  sake,”  Evelyn  said. 

Henry  came  back  with  four  steaming  heaps  of  shaklish  on  little  paper 
trays.  ‘‘Take  ’em  and  I’ll  get  the  beer,”  he  said. 

‘‘Listen,  Henry,”  Robert  said.  ‘‘Samantha  and  I  are  going  to  have  a 
child,  a  fat  one.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  He  watched  Henry’s 
face  through  the  steam  rising  from  the  shaklish,  watched  the  question 
that  did  not  quite  turn  into  a  tolerant  smirk  until  Evelyn  said,  ‘‘Oh, 
they’re  drunk,  Henry.  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  let  them  drink  any  more  for  a 
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while.  And  you  can  start  by  taking  their  Gluhwein  away.” 

But  instead,  after  they’d  finished  the  food  and  beer,  Henry  bought 
more  Gluhwein  for  himself  and  Evelyn.  They  had  long  since  paired  off 
that  way,  in  what  they  still  thought  was  merely  a  whimsical  and 
harmless  nod  to  Fasching’s  ancient  license.  In  Mainz  they  wandered  for 
hours  after  the  parade,  each  with  another’s  mate,  drinking  the  raw  wine. 
And  like  the  drunken  couples  about  them  they  drunkenly  fondled  lips 
and  breast  and  thigh,  and  laughed  the  idiot  braying  laughter  of 
abandon,  of  Fasching.  Once  in  a  winding  street  they  passed  a  masked 
couple  who  made  love  standing  in  a  shadowed  doorway,  beneath  a 
sculpture  of  Mary  holding  the  dead  Christ  across  her  knees. 

When  finally  the  four  of  them  walked  back  across  the  Heuss  Briicke  to 
Mainz-Kastel,  at  sunset,  there  was  a  drunken  boy  ahead  of  them  who 
tried  to  thumb  everything.  He  tried  to  thumb  bicycles  and  he  tried  to 
thumb  city  buses,  and  he  tried  to  thumb  an  ambulance  that  sped 
moaning  across  the  bridge. 

That  should  have  been  the  end  of  it.  But  they  were  like  children  who 
believed  that  it  could  not  end  as  long  as  they  did  not  sleep. 

What  did  end  it  started  not  in  drunkenness  but  in  near-sobriety — with 
that  hot  chicken  sandwich.  While  Henry  and  Sam  were  upstairs 
changing  out  of  their  costumes,  Evelyn  heated  up  leftover  chicken. 
Robert  switched  on  the  television  to  catch  the  re-broadcast  of  the 
Cologne  parade. 

The  reception  was  rotten.  Robert  opened  the  storm  window  segment 
behind  the  television  and  climbed  out  onto  the  ledge  to  turn  the  aerial. 
Henry  came  in  the  door,  saying,  ‘‘Knock  knock,  who  says  I  don’t  know 
my  manners?” 

‘‘Nobody  ever  needed  to  say  it,”  Robert  said  from  outside  the  window. 
‘‘Your  behavior  speaks  for  itself.” 

‘‘Here’s  your  chicken  sandwich,”  Evelyn  said.  She  brought  the  plate 
from  the  kitchen  and  set  it  on  a  television  tray  in  front  of  Robert’s  chair. 
Robert  looked  in  through  the  open  window.  Evelyn  languidly  swung 
her  hip  against  Henry  and  pinched  his  cheek.  Then  she  went  back  into 
the  kitchen. 

“Look  out,  a  peeping  tom!”  Henry  said.  He  ran  to  the  window  and 
threw  it  shut  and  locked  it.  He  sat  in  Robert’s  chair  and  wolfed  the 
chicken  sandwich. 

Robert  crouched  on  the  window  ledge  and  looked  in.  Henry  was 
wearing  tapered,  slash-pocketed,  oilman  style  pants,  mocassins  and  an 
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undershirt.  Squatting  on  the  window  ledge,  Robert  had  a  sense  of  more 
than  deja  vu.  It  was  a  sense  that  he  had  willed  Henry  into  the  chair,  into 
his  own  place,  and  that  now  he,  Robert,  was  free  of  it.  Swiftly  he 
inventoried  his  faculties  to  find  if  the  feeling  was  a  function  of 
drunkenness.  No,  he  had  not  been  very  drunk  for  some  time  now.  And 
tbe  part  of  him  that  felt  this  had  never  been  drunk  at  all. 

Pressing  his  palms  against  the  cold  panes,  Robert  inhaled  deeply  the 
nighttime  Rhineland  air,  sodden  with  fog.  “Alles  erlaubt,"  he 
whispered.  “Alles,  alles  erlaubt.” 

Evelyn  came  from  the  kitchen  carrying  a  glass  of  coke.  She  stopped 
and  her  mouth  opened  in  astonishment.  Then  she  began  to  laugh  and, 
still  laughing,  she  went  to  Henry  and  seized  him  by  an  ear  and  planted  a 
loose-lipped  kiss  on  his  temple.  Henry  continued  indifferently  to  chew 
while  she  kissed  him.  Then  Evelyn  pressed  her  cheek  to  Henry’s  and 
gave  Robert  a  smile  that  was  half  leer.  Henry  smiled  too,  at  first 
sheepishly,  then  with  the  same  jeering  abandon. 

Evelyn  and  Henry  began  to  speak — Robert  could  see  the  taunt  in  the 
shaping  of  their  lips — but  he  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  Finding 
that  their  voices  could  not  penetrate  to  where  he  crouched  gave  him  a 
surge  of  exhilaration.  In  that  instant  he  felt  he  could  simply  leave  them 
there  like  that,  together,  and  be  forever  rid  of  them  both. 

Then  Evelyn  came  to  the  window  and  let  him  in. 

“Jesus,  that  was  good,  Ev,”  Henry  said. 

“There’s  more,  dear,  it’s  still  hot,’’  Evelyn  said.  Their  voices  banished 
Robert’s  happiness  as  instantly  as  the  warmth  and  kitchen  odor 
banished  the  crypt-like  narcosis  of  the  fog  from  his  lungs  and  throat. 

“Your  reception  is  lousy,’’  Henry  said.  “Maybe  you  need  a  longer 
aerial,  huh?’’ 

“Your  emissions  are  unwelcome,  and  maybe  you  need  your  aerial 
shortened,’’  Robert  said.  “Out.” 

“Jetzt  Fasching,”  Henry  said,  rising  from  the  chair  and  wagging  a 
finger.  “Anything  goes.  You’re  getting  a  child  by  Sammy,  and  you 
begrudge  your  pard  a  chicken  sandwich  and  smooch  off  the  Dairy 
Queen.  Play  fair.  Say,  are  we  coming  down,  or  you  up?”  He  flipped 
open  the  globe  liquor  holder  and  squatted  to  check  the  contents  of  the 
bottles.  “Good,  that’s  settled,”  he  said,  slapping  his  knees.  “We’ll  be 
down  in  half  an  hour.” 

And  at  last,  very  early  Tuesday: 

“Robert,  do  you  take  this  jaded  leprechaun  to  be  your  lawlessly 
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coupled  leprechaun,  to  serve  her  well  and  faithfully  until  Death,  or 
someone  wearing  His  warpaint,  do  you  part?” 

‘‘I  do,  most  utterly.” 

“Samantha,  do  you  take  this  exhumed  legionnaire  to  be  your  tireless 
consort,  to  live  in  unbridled  degra-,  degradation,  until  Death,  or 
someone  wearing  Her  pointed  Guinevere  hat,  do  you  part?” 

And  Sam,  very  drunk  and  sleepy-solemn:  “I  do.” 

“I  pronounce  you  ein  Faschingspaar,  jetzt  Fasching  alles  erlaubt. 
There’s  Vaseline  in  the  medicine  chest.  Don’t  stain  the  sheets,  pal.  We 
can’t  get  the  washer  till  Thursday.” 

It  was  a  joke.  It  was  a  damned  original  game.  It  was  still  a  game,  after 
Robert  conducted  the  other  ceremony,  when  Sam  let  Robert  and  herself 
into  the  Beauvais’  apartment  upstairs,  and  she  couldn’t  find  the  light 
switch.  “Death,  or  a  fatso  wearin’  His  warpaint,”  Sam  whispered,  and 
they  laughed  so  hard  they  had  to  embrace  to  keep  from  falling.  “Death, 
or  one  o’  her  assistant  leprechauns,”  Sam  gasped. 

“Death,  or  an  even  nohler  Roman  of  them  all,”  Robert  said. 
“Monogamy  delenda  est!”  he  bellowed,  and  Sam  clapped  a  hand  over 
his  mouth.  And  then  they  did  fall. 

And  then  Robert  knew,  with  that  clarity  beyond  drunkenness,  that  the 
game  was  not  original  but  ancient  and  full  of  the  musty,  cathedral  smell 
of  death.  And  he  knew  that  they  were  not  the  players  of  it  but  the 
wretched  pawns. 

“I’d  like  to  open  the  curtain  now,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  Robert  said.  He 
knew  what  that  might  do  to  his  head,  but  just  now  he  very  much  wanted 
the  light  of  day. 

Evelyn  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  him.  She  stood  there  biting  her 
lips  and  shaking  her  head  in  little  unbelieving  jerks,  and  her  gone-to- 
hell  yellow  hair  dragged  raggedly  over  her  shoulders.  Suddenly  Robert 
was  sick  of  her  and  of  her  unbelief  and  her  self-pity. 

“Look,  Ev,  you’ll  get  over  it,”  he  said,  “and  if  you  don’t,  we’ve  got  the 
biggest  American  hospital  in  Europe  right  over  in  Wiesbaden.  As  far  as  I 
know,  your  normal  dose  of  kid-stoppers  should  be  proof  even  against  a 
Texan.  So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  worry  about.  Now  go  have  your 
breakfast.  Please.” 

When  his  wife  came  out  of  the  kitchen  again,  it  w'as  to  ask  him  in  a 
small  frozen  voice  to  please  go  down  to  the  laundry  room  and  bring  up  a 
load  of  clothes  she’d  left  there.  She  had  put  the  clothes  in  the  dryer 
Saturday  morning,  and  then  had  gotten  so  involved  in  sewing  her 
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costume  that  she’d  forgotten  them. 

Someone  had  taken  the  laundry'  out,  folded  it,  and  stacked  it  on  top  of 
the  machine.  When  Robert  came  back  up  the  stairs  with  the  laundry  in 
his  arms,  he  passed  Samantha  on  her  way  down.  She  had  a  big  wicker 
shopping  bag.  There  was  an  ashen  cross  on  her  forehead.  Her  hair  was 
wrenched  back  into  a  bun  and  she  looked  right  past  him. 
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To  Remain  Proper 


Without  lifting  her  head  from  the  chaise  lounge,  Olivia  reached  for 
the  goblet  of  iced  tea.  Why  did  cousin  Carleton  have  to  fall  ill?  She  tilted 
her  head  back  further  and  blew  out  a  frustrated  puff  of  air.  He  was  so 
perfect.  Delia  could  have  chattered  with  all  the  men  in  the  room. 
Carleton  wouldn’t  have  cared  a  bit.  He’d  have  been  off  flirting  with  the 
other  girls.  Now  she  supposed  Delia’d  have  to  ask  someone  and  spend 
the  whole  evening  no  more  than  arm’s  distance  from  them.  How  would 
she  ever  get  Delia  married  off  again. 

Glancing  sideward,  Olivia  could  see  her  reflection  in  the  veranda’s 
glass  walls.  The  image  reminded  her  of  the  statues  of  Greek  goddesses  in 
the  art  book  on  her  coffee  table.  Years  of  luncheons  had  given  her  a 
properly  soft  but  not  fat  figure.  So  skillfully  had  she  mastered  the  art  of 
applying  makeup,  barely  fifty  of  her  sixty  years  showed. 

Heels  tapping  on  the  wooden  floor  echoed  from  the  hall.  Olivia  lifted 
her  head.  “Morning  Delia.’’ 

“Morning,  Mama.  How’s  this  do?  Thought  a  bit  nautical  might  put 
the  idea  into  Hugh  Edgerton’s  mind  that  I’d  make  a  mighty  charming 
permanent  first  mate  on  that  new  sailboat  of  his.’’  Delia  spun  on  her 
toes.  Not  a  strand  of  white  blond  hair  moved.  The  top,  reminiscent  of  a 
sailor  middy,  hugged  her  bust  and  displayed  cleavage.  Faint  panty  lines 
showed  through  the  rear  of  her  red  straight  skirt. 

Olivia  scowled.  “Delia,  you  look  like  some  yankee  teeny  hopper. 
Hugh  Edgerton’s  looking  for  a  wife  to  hostess  for  his  parties,  not  a 
yacht  hand.  He’s  plenty  of  money  to  hire  one  of  those.’’ 

“Oh,  Mama.’’ 

“Oh,  Delia!  And  that  top’s  tight  as  a  merrywidow.  Looks  like  you’re 
trying  to  attract  men’s  attentions.” 

“But  I  am  . . .  aren’t  I?” 

“But  it  is  not  proper  to  look  like  it.  Run  change  into  that  pretty 
flowered  dress  I  picked  up  last  week.  That’s  fitting  for  a  young  lady.” 
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“Yes  ma’am.”  Delia  cocked  her  head  and  put  on  a  saucy  look. 

“And  there’s  no  need  to  flirt  with  your  mother.  Save  that  in  case  you 
run  into  young  Mr.  Edgerton.  Oh,  and  Delia,  by  the  by,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Canbury’s  coming  by  for  tea  so  be  out  between  three  and  five.  VV^ould 
consulting  a  bit  in  her  shop  appeal  to  you?” 

“Mama,  you  know  how  I’ve  always  been  wanting  to  professional 
decorate.  Going  to  all  the  biggest  houses  in  Macon.  And  getting  to  know 
them  all — it’s  like  they  give  you  their  money  and  say  spend  it.  Do  it  any 
way  you  please.  And  with  so  many  of  our  friends  having  things  redone,  I 
could  spend  half  the  time  gossiping.  Is  she  looking  for  someone?  Have 
you  heard  she  is?”  Delia  kneaded  her  hands  together. 

“You  might  even  earn  a  little  extra  money  to  piddle  with.”  Olivia 
shifted  her  gaze  out  the  window. 

“Well,  yes...  Mama,  do  I  need  to  work?  Are  we  having  money 
problems?”  She  wrinkled  her  penciled  eyebrows. 

Olivia  turned  her  head  back  with  a  light  start.  “Now  goodness  no, 
course  not.  It’s  just . . .  well,  it’s  always  nice  to  have  a  little  extra.  My  own 
mama,  your  grandmother  Stuartson,  said  a  woman  should  never  be 
totally  dependent  on  her  husband.  That’s  why  she  set  me  up  a  trust 
fund — you’ll  get  it  when  I  die — so  I  can  go  out  and  buy  a  new'  dress 
whenever  I  want.  Don’t  have  to  fret  about  asking  your  father  first.  Delia, 
you’ll  never  need  to  work,  understand  that?  I  was  just  talking  about  a 
little  consulting.  Tsk,  tsk,  run  on  upstairs  and  change.” 

Staring  at  the  patterns  in  the  tile,  Delia  walked  out. 

Olivia  turned  her  stare  back  to  the  yard.  If  she  could  just  get  Delia 
married  off  again.  Then  she’d  be  spending  his  money  instead  of  theirs. 
When  they  built  the  new  pool,  they  simply  hadn’t  planned  on  having  to 
support  a  divorced  daughter.  She’d  have  to  get  Delia  a  job.  They  just 
couldn’t  keep  up  with  her  free  spending  much  longer.  But  she  couldn’t 
let  anyone  know'.  What  if  Delia  had  to  tell  someone  she  couldn’t  afford 
to  go  for  lunch.  Olivia  could  just  hear  Helen  Reedy  at  Wednesday 
bridge.  “Why,  I  declare,  but  really  you’ll  never  believe  it.  Of  all  the 
people  w'ho  put  on  such  airs.  Why,  Olivia  Hargrove  can’t  even  afford  to 
have  Delia  lunch  out  more  than  twice  a  week.  They’ve  just  overextended 
themselves  when  they  built  that  fancy  pool.  What  a  bit  of  scandal. 
Wouldn’t  it  beamusing  if  a  tax  collector  came  after  them?”  The  thought 
made  her  shiver. 

But  consulting  at  Mary  Elizabeth’s  shop — they  could  pass  that  off  as  a 
hobby.  And  she  was  certain  she  could  get  a  place  out  of  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Why,  Delia  would  be  an  asset.  Olivia  knew'  she  could  make  all  her 
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friends  and  kin  feel  obliged  to  do  business  there.  She’d  have  to  make 
Mary  Elizabeth  realize  that. 

Delia  pushed  open  the  door  and  walked  into  her  room.  She  kicked  off 
her  pumps,  which  flew  across  the  room.  Sighing,  she  scuffed  her  foot 
back  and  forth  across  the  creme  carpet,  then  walked  into  her  closet. 

Several  colors  of  dress  shoes  lay  scattered  across  the  floor.  A  slip  and 
two  pairs  of  dirty  underwear  had  been  tossed  against  the  back  wall.  The 
skirt  she  had  worn  to  bridge  club  last  Tuesday  was  wadded  on  a  stool. 
Mama  didn’t  care  what  the  closet  looked  like.  No  one  saw  that. 

She  pushed  through  the  shirts,  slacks  and  dresses  all  mixed  together 
until  she  found  the  ruffled  one  and  pulled  it  off  the  hanger.  She  took  her 
top  off  and  tossed  it  where  the  underwear  lay.  Her  skirt  she  unzipped 
and  let  fall  to  the  floor  around  her  feet.  With  a  sigh,  she  slipped  the  dress 
over  her  head.  She  looked  in  the  full  length  mirror,  spun  in  a  circle  and 
watched  the  full  skirt  billow  out  like  a  parachute.  Stopping,  she  tried  to 
smile  but  her  eyes  wouldn’t  follow. 

Then  she  walked  into  the  bathroom  and  stared  at  her  face  in  the  vanity 
mirror.  She  applied  more  base  to  hide  the  dark  circles  under  her  eyes. 
Dropping  the  tube,  she  held  her  hand  in  front  of  her  and  watched  it 
tremble  slightly.  After  fisting  her  hands,  she  opened  up  the  medicine 
cabinet,  pulled  out  a  bottle  with  the  label  worn  off,  and  popped  the  last 
pill  into  her  throat.  After  a  gulp,  she  shook  her  head  and  hurried  out  and 
down  the  back  stairs. 

“Delia,  I  declare,  you  sound  like  a  herd  of  elephants  stampeding 
down  those  stairs.  Step  pretty,’’  Olivia  called  from  the  veranda. 

“Yes,  ma’am.’’ 

“And  don’t  go  a-running  out  that  door  as  soon  as  you  hear  them  drive 
up  like  you  did  yesterday.  It  isn’t  proper — makes  you  seem  anxious, 
nervous.  Wait  ’til  they  come  up  and  ring  the  bell.’’ 

“Yes  ma’am.” 

Olivia  stroked  her  hair  and  watched  the  overhead  fan  twirl  around. 
What  should  she  serve  for  tea?  Chocolates.  She  heard  Mary  Elizabeth 
gooing  over  those  fancy  chocolates  at  the  banker’s  dinner  last  week. 
Make  her  think  you’ve  been  thinking  about  her.  And  she  could  even  use 
that  box  of  Whitman’s  chocolates  Calvin  bought  for  his  secretary’s 
birthday.  If  she  arranged  them  just  so ...  if  she  told  Mary  Elizabeth  they 
were  Godiva,  she’d  never  know  they  weren’t.  The  woman  would  be  so 
flattered  that  Olivia  had  taken  so  much  concern  over  her.  Delia’s  job 
should  come  right  out — easily.  And  if  not,  if  Mary  Elizabeth  proved 
difficult ...  Olivia’s  eyes  narrowed  and  her  lips  turned  stern...  She 
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could  always  let  her  know  she  knew — very  subtly.  But  only  if  she  had  to. 
With  a  shake  of  her  head,  the  sugary  smile  slipped  back  on  Olivia’s  face. 

The  doorbell  chimed  and  she  rose  to  answer  it.  Peering  through  the 
peephole,  she  saw  a  little  girl  with  long  braids  scuffing  her  feet  on  the 
brick  porch.  Olivia  swung  open  the  door. 

“Hi  there.  I’m  Katie.’’  The  girl’s  grin  revealed  gaps  in  the  back  of  her 
mouth  waiting  for  permanent  teeth. 

“Afternoon,  Katie.’’  Olivia  put  on  her  “huge  for  children’’  grin. 

“I’m  a  Girl  Scout  and  I’m  selling  Girl  Scout  cookies.  Some  of  the 
money  goes  to  poor  people  in  Africa,  some  goes  to  national  Scouts,  and 
25  cents  out  of  every  box  goes  to  my  troop — 138.  And  there’s  a  contest  to 
see  who  can  sell  the  most.  I’ve  already  sold  63  boxes.’’ 

“Well,  child,  you  must  be  a  mighty  good  little  salesman.” 

“They’re  only  |1.75  a  box  and  we  have  six  different  kinds.  Thin 
mints,  scot  tea,  chocolate  and  vanilla — they’re  my  favorite.  Here,  here’s 
our  brochure.  You  can  see  all  the  pictures.” 

“Lovely,  dear.  Now  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  seen  you  playing  in  this 
neighborhood.  Who  are  your  folks?  I  want  to  let  them  know  I’ve  seen 
you  and  be  sure  and  tell  them  what  a  darling  you  are  next  time  I  see  them 
at  a  party.” 

“Bob  and  Janice  Carver.” 

“Oh,  the  Carvers — from  down  in  Winder.  My  second  cousin, 
Caroline  Jordan,  she  is  married  to  one  of  them.” 

“No,  I  don’t  have  any  relatives  in  Winder.  We  just  moved  here  from 
Madison,  New  Jersey  last  year.” 

“New  Jersey?”  Olivia’s  smile  straightened.  “Where  do  you  live 
child?” 

“Out  in  Heritage  Park.  How  many  boxes  would  you  like  to  buy?” 

“That’s  one  of  those  new  developments  north  of  town,  isn’t  it?  I’m 
sorry.  It’s  just  me  and  my  old  husband  living  here.  We  don’t  eat  sweets. 
Trot  along,  child.  I’m  very  busy,  now,  very  busy,”  and  Olivia  shut  the 
door  as  the  child  stammered  out  a  “Thank  you  anyway.” 

Olivia  leaned  against  the  kitchen  counter.  Who  was  going  out  of 
town  this  weekend?  The  Reedys — they  go  to  Hilton  Head  every 
weekend — but  everyone  knows  that.  But  she  had  heard  Louise  Fletcher 
tell  Mary  Elizabeth  that  she  was  going  to  New  Orleans  for  some  distant 
kin’s  wedding.  Olivia  picked  up  the  telephone  receiver  and  pushed  the 
numbers.  “Louise.  This  is  Olivia.  Well,  hey  there.  How’ve  you  been 
getting  on?” 
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“How’s  your  arthritis?  It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  you  can  play 
such  a  dandy  game  of  golf  bearing  such  pain.  I  declare,  you’re  a  regular 
saint,  you  are.’’ 

“Well,  since  I  missed  bridge  club  last  week — Daddy  had  an  operation 
and  I  drove  down  to  Athens  to  be  there — I’m  just  behind  on  what’s 
happening  to  you.  I’ve  got  my  heart  set  on  having  you  and  Hal  over  for 
supper  Saturday  next — ’bout  seven.  I  called  you  first.  I  wanted  you  to 
come  most  especially.  Why,  if  you  can.  I’ll  invite  a  crowd  and  we’ll  have 
a  whole  party.’’ 

“Thursday  through  Sunday.  Oh,  Louise,  I’m  just  crushed.  But,  of 
course,  young  folks  needs  lots  of  people  at  a  wedding  to  make  it  look 
respectable.  And  then  they’re  so  festive — just  a  whirl  of  parties.  You’ll 
have  a  marvelous  time.  We’ll  just  have  to  put  off  catching  up  ’til  later.’’ 

“Bye,  dear.’’  Olivia  put  down  the  receiver  and  smiled  with  narrow 
eyes.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  flipping  through  Town  and 
Country  and  filing  her  fingernails. 

Olivia  counted  to  ten  after  the  front  doorbell  rang,  then  strolled 
through  the  hallway,  pausing  at  the  large  mirror  to  check  her  hair  and 
smooth  the  wrinkles  from  her  crimson  dress.  Gripping  the  large  brass 
handle,  she  swung  open  the  door.  “Mary  Elizabeth.  I’m  so  tickled  you 
could  come.  Step  right  on  in.’’ 

“Why,  I’ve  just.  I’ve  just . . .  been  anticipating  this  all  week.  Anything 
at  your  home  is  always  so  lovely.  You  know,  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  been 
over  since  the  spring  party  for  the  Country  Day  Parent’s  Association. 
Such  a  lovely  affair,  with  all  the  waiters  in  white  coats  serving,  and  in 
your  yard.’’  Mary  Elizabeth’s  three  gold  rope  chains,  hanging  over  her 
large  bust,  clinked  as  she  stepped  inside.  She  shifted  her  head  slightly 
from  side  to  side  as  she  talked. 

“Tea’s  setting  out  on  the  veranda.  It’s  quite  the  pleasantest  room  in 
the  house  this  time  of  year.’’  Olivia’s  smile  ran  like  syrup  all  over  her 
face. 

“That  sounds  quite  nice,  just  anywhere  is  fine,  anywhere.  Anyplace 
in  your  house  is  lovely.’’ 

Olivia  led  her  guest  through  as  many  rooms  as  possible  before 
reaching  their  destination. 

A  silver  tea  tray  with  goblets  and  linen  napkins  had  been  set  on  the 
glass  coffee  table.  All  the  green  and  yellow  seat  cushions  for  the  white 
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wicker  furniture  had  been  plumped  up  and  a  slight  smell  of  Fantastik 
hung  in  the  air. 

“Now,  Olivia — you’ve  redone  this  room  since  last  spring.  Simply 
charming — like  a  picture  from  Southern  Living.”  Mary  Elizabeth  ran 
her  hand  over  the  top  of  her  frosted  coiffure. 

“Why,  thank  you.  I  must  confess,  Delia  did  every  bit  of  it.  We  left  for 
two  weeks  in  Hilton  Head.  Told  her  to  surprise  us.  We  came  home  to 
find  this.  I  really  was  just  awed.  Must  say,  she  has  more  decorating  talent 
in  her  pinky  than  most  do  in  their  whole  bodies.  Do  seat  yourself.’’ 
Olivia  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa  with  her  knees  together  and  her 
feet  tucked  under  as  she  had  been  taught  in  cotillion. 

Mary  Elizabeth  lowered  her  body  onto  the  sofa  and  let  herself  sink 
into  the  back  of  it. 

Olivia  poured  a  glass  of  tea,  picked  a  sprig  of  mint  between  her  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  placed  it  in  the  glass.  “Here  you  are.  And  do  have  a 
chocolate.  I  remembered  you  had  such  a  passion  for  them.  I  ran  out  and 
bought  Godiva  especially  for  you.’’ 

“Really?  Oh  my,  I  can’t  even  believe  you’d  know  how  I  adore  them.  I, 
I’m  j  ust  quite  flattered.  This  is  all  so  lovely.  Where’s  Delia  off  and  about 
to  right  now?’’ 

“Oh,  just  having  luncheon  with  one  of  her  many  suitors.  Telephone 
never  seems  to  stop  ringing  with  young  gentlemen  inviting  her  out  for 
lunch  or  supper  or  parties  or  such.  But  really,  she’s  growing  a  bit  weary 
of  nothing  but  such  affairs.  Why,  a  girl  with  such  talents  really  needs  an 
outlet  for  them.  You  know  John  Colfax,  that  Yankee  interior  designer 
with  that  flashy  new  shop  on  Magnolia  Avenue?  He’s  been  trying  to  get 
Delia  to  come  do  some  consulting  for  him.’’ 

“He’s  worked  in  New  York  before — lots  of  modern  ideas.’’  She 
puckered  her  red  lips.  “Do  you  recall  his  room  in  the  designer  show 
house — mirrors  on  the  ceiling  and  all  that  uncomfortable-looking 
modern  furniture?’’ 

“Simply  horrid,  wasn’t  it?  Don’t  fret  a  bit.  Delia’s  my  daughter.  She’d 
never  have  any  close  associations  with  some  pushy  Northerner  like  that. 
She  doesn’t  need  to  work — hardly,  why,  she  was  merely  thinking  of 
lending  some  of  her  talent  to  one  of  her  friends.  Donate  it  to  help  them.” 

They  both  sipped  their  tea.  Olivia  carefully  wiped  off  the  crescent  of 
red  lipstick  she  left  on  her  glass,  then  set  it  down. 

“Why,  Delia  would  be  an  addition  to  anyone  she  helped — all  her 
talent.”  Olivia  waved  her  hand  around  the  room.  “And,  of  course,  all 
my  friends  and  kin  would  do  business  wherever  she  was.  I’ve  lots  of 
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friends  and  kin,”  Olivia  stared  straight  into  her  guest’s  eyes  and  paused, 
then  tossed  her  head  back.  “If  I  say  so  myself,  I  do  believe  a  decorator 
would  be  mighty  lucky  if  Delia  would  make  time  in  her  busy  schedule  to 
come  consult  for  them,  don’t  you?” 

“Definitely,  most  definitely.”  Mary  Elizabeth  nodded  her  head  several 
times  and  her  powdered  cheeks  jiggled  like  jello. 

“Why,  Mary  Elizabeth.  I  declare,  Delia  just  might  be  persuaded  to 
come  do  some  consulting  for  your  shop.  Y ou’ve  the  customers  she’s  fit  to 
associate  with.  You  two  have  known  each  other  since  she  was  little.  I 
declare,  I  think  you  could  convince  her  if  anyone  could.”  Olivia  took  a 
sip  of  tea. 

“Oh,  um  . . .”  She  shifted  in  her  seat.  “Delia  would  be  quite  good,  but 
I  really  don’t  need  any  more  help.” 

Olivia  smiled  directly  at  her  guest.  “That’s  odd.  Helen  Reedy  told  me 
she  had  wandered  into  your  shop  just  the  other  day.  Said  it  was  so  busy, 
she  stood  there  ten  minutes  without  being  helped.  Well,  she  was  just  so 
hurt,  she  left.  That’s  not  a  very  nice  story  going  around  Macon,  is  it?” 

Mary  Elizabeth’s  lips  drooped  at  the  corners.  “Well . . .  oh,  that  must 
have  been  the  day  when  two  of  my  girls  called  in  sick  and  I  had  to  go  on  a 
buying  trip  to  Atlanta.  I’ve  plenty  of  help,  usually.  All  of  Macon  knows 
I  must  employ  a  good  portion  of  their  daughters  at  some  time  or 
another.” 

“I’ve  been  meaning  to  compliment  you,  Mary  Elizabeth.  I  just  love 
the  Fletcher’s  new  living  room — those  window  casings.  Looks  just  like 
some  Delia  did  up  for  a  friend  down  in  Wilson.  Fancy  that — you  two 
coming  up  with  nearly  similar  ideas  and  never  even  talking  about  it. 
Your  minds  just  work  the  same.  I’d  say.” 

“Oh,  that’s  quite  interesting.  Well,  Delia  just  has  simply  marvelous 
taste.  I’d  say.”  She  smiled  and  gave  a  proper  laugh. 

Olivia  tittered  with  several  bats  of  her  eyelash.  Then  snapped  back  to 
a  business  look.  “You  know,  that’s  just  so  important  for  someone  you 
spend  lots  of  time  with — that  they  think  like  you.  Otherwise,  they’re 
always  contradicting. and  making  you  feel  uncomfortable.” 

“So  true.  You  know  that  Yankee  girl  who  works  in  the  gourmet  shop 
next  to  mine.  Well,  everytime  I’d  so  much  as  step  my  foot  in  the  door, 
she’d  start  imitating  my  accent  and  asking  ‘How  can  I  help  you.  Scarlet.’ 
Thinking  she’s  so  high  and  mighty.  I’ve  just  stopped  going  in  there.” 

“Now  see,  you  and  Delia  would  get  on  just  grand.  You  value  thesaine 
things,  same  circle  of  associates.  Think  what  fun  you  two  would  have 
chatting  away  when  no  one  was  coming  into  the  shop.  If  I  do  say  it 
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myself,  you’d  be  mighty  smart  to  ask  her  before  someone  else  does.” 
Olivia’s  gooey  smile  barely  veiled  her  piercing  stare. 

Mary  Elizabeth  twisted  her  wedding  rings.  ”I  can,  I  can  certainly  see 
how  it  could  be  mighty  nice  and  advantageous — but  I  simply  can’t  use 
her,  Olivia.  Just  don’t  have  a  place  for  the  child.  I’ve  too  many  on  with 
me  now  as  ’tis.” 

No  one  talked  for  a  moment.  Olivia  squeezed  her  fingers  until  the  tips 
turned  red.  Then  her  eyebrows  dipped  and  eyes  narrowed.  “Mary 
Elizabeth,  dear,  as  an  old  friend ...  I  believe  I  should  tell  you.  Last 
Saturday  morning  early,  I  was  taking  little  Calvin  to  school.  They  were 
going  on  a  field  trip.  Had  to  be  there  at  5:30  in  the  morning.  Well,  I 
imagine  everyone  else  in  the  neighborhood  was  asleep.  But  as  I  said, 
little  Calvin  had  to  be  out  there  at  5:30  to  meet  his  classmates.  I  was 
driving  by  your  house  on  the  way...”  Olivia’s  lips  stiffened.  “Sam 
Fletcher  was  walking  out  your  side  door.” 

Slowly,  Mary  Elizabeth  lowered  her  iced  tea  glass  and  set  it  on  the 
table.  The  expression  washed  from  her  face. 

“Now  we  all  know  you  and  John  have  been  kind  of  going  your 
separate  ways  these  past  several  years.  But  you’ve  worked  awful  hard  to 
keep  up  the  proper  family  front.  Awful  hard.  Most  folks  in  Macon  think 
the  Canburys  are  a  fine  upstanding  family.” 

Mary  Elizabeth  breathed  deeply. 

“Just  a  terrible  shame  to  have  your  w'ell-built  image  blown  to  bits. 
Terrible  shame — with  you  up  for  Guild  president  and  John  running  for 
District  Judge.”  Olivia’s  smile  grew  as  her  eyes  narrowed. 

The  overhead  fan  whirred,  making  the  feathery  ferns  wave.  Mary 
Elizabeth  just  stared  into  the  air. 

“Now  as  I  was  saying  earlier,  you  and  Delia  would  get  on  so  well  in 
that  shop  together.  Why,  you’d  find  plenty  to  chat  about — when  all  the 
business  she’ll  bring  you  wasn’t  coming  in.  I  think  it  would  be  an  i 
awfully  wise  move  on  your  part,  don’t  you?  She’ll  be  home  all  evening.” 

The  crickets  began  to  hum  as  the  last  colors  of  the  sunset  sank  into  the  I 
horizon.  Olivia  sipped  her  coffee  and  watched  the  fireflies  dart  among 
the  shrubbery  beyond  the  veranda  window.  Heels  tapping  in  the  dining 
room  caught  her  ear.  “Evening,  Delia.  Bit  later  than  I  thought  you  d  be.  i 
Did  you  go  out  for  supper?”  ' 

“Yes,  Ma’am.  Well,  after  the  luncheon,  we  all  went  shopping.  Didn’t  I 
see  a  single  thing  I  hadn’t  seen  last  week.  And  when  we  finished,  it  wa:  I 
nearly  six.  We  were  all  starved  so  Sally  suggested  we  take  dinner  at  th( 
club.” 
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“Any  gentlemen?” 

“No,  just  us  girls.  But  Mama,  I  did  get  to  talk  to  Hugh  at  the 
luncheon.  As  we  were  fixing  to  leave,  he  came  in  from  his  golf  game. 
Oh,  and  he  told  me  I  looked  lovely.  I  thanked  him  and  asked  him  about 
his  golf  game.  But  then  Sally  called  out  to  hurry,  that  she  was  ready  to 
go.  If  I’d  have  stayed — it  would  have  looked  obvious  flirting.  But  he  said 
for  me  to  be  sure  to  come  back  for  a  longer  visit  another  time.  ‘Don’t 
keep  such  a  pretty  face  away  from  here  so  long,’  he  said.  ‘Come  back, 
now,  right  soon.’  Imagine,  he’s  good  looking  and  rich,  too.”  Delia  bent 
at  her  knees  with  a  sigh. 

“Wealthy,  dear,  not  rich — rich  sounds  crass.  And  don’t  slouch.” 

Delia  straightened  herself  and  ran  her  fingers  through  her  hair  with  a 
slight  quake. 

“Oh,  and  I’d  be  sure  and  answer  the  phone  tonight,  if  I  were  you. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Canbury  should  be  calling.” 

“For  me?” 

“Yes,  Delia.” 

“About  consulting?  Did  you  talk  to  her  about  me  consulting?” 

“She  just  saw  all  your  decorating  touches  in  here.  Why,  she 
practically  begged  me  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  her  before  she  calls.  See 
if  you  might  be  willing  to  come  help  her  out.” 

“Really.”  Delia  eye’s  widened  and  lit  up,  but  then  she  paused. 
“Mama,  you  didn’t  ask  her,  did  you?  Not  like  in  college  when  you  asked 
them  at  Fine  Clothiers  to  give  me  a  summer  job.” 

“No,  Delia.  I’d  never  ask  someone  to  give  you  a  job.” 

“Then  she  wanted  me  just  for  me?” 

“Um  . . .  she  just  realized  how  advantageous  you’d  be — really,  quite  a 
necessity  for  her  continuing,  almost.  But  now  tsk,  tsk,  change  out  of  that 
dress  before  you  get  it  all  rumpled.” 

Delia  put  her  hands  on  her  hips.  “Someone  likes  something  I’ve  done. 
Well,”  and  she  punched  a  fist  in  her  hand  with  a  smile. 

Olivia  continued  to  stare  at  the  fireflies  chasing  themselves  among  the 
azaleas. 

With  a  chin  tipped  up,  Delia  headed  out  of  the  room,  but  stopped  in 
the  doorway.  “And  Mama,  no  need  for  you  to  bother  yourself  with  the 
phone  tonight.  I’ll  handle  it.”  With  a  quick  turn,  she  marched  out  the 
door. 

Changing  her  gaze  to  the  ceiling,  Olivia  let  her  head  sink  into  the  sofa 
back  of  the  lounge.  She  liked  the  evening  hours,  thinking  back  over  all 
she  had  accomplished  during  the  day.  Now  her  reflection  looked  like  an 
onyx  statue.  She’d  never  seen  one  of  those  in  the  art  book.  She  smiled. 
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The  Summer  Still 


When  you  were  quiet 
After  having  been  loud 
For  so  many  years 
It  came  as  a  shock 
To  those  involved. 

The  eaves  above  the  house 
Creaked  once 
Or  twice 

And  we  rocked  on  the  front 
Porch:  a  pile  of  pea  skins 
Folding  at  our  feet. 

It  was  summer  and  hot 
As  if  we  didn’t  remember 
And  the  way 

That  summer  has  a  way  of 
Making  everything  slow 
Only  hammered  out  your 
Stillness. 

We  blew  our  voices  over 
The  tips  of  the  wheat, 

Sent  the  dogs  down  to  the 
Stream  and  waited,  rocking 
For  them  to  bring  you 
Home  again. 
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The  Newlyweds 


She  had  never  read  a  marriage  manual. 

He  did  not  like  to  dance  except  Fox  Trot. 
Neither  one  had  ever  been  to  a  World’s  Pair. 
That  did  not  matter  in  the  least. 

Warmth  and  breath  are  finest  without  thoughts 
and  their  clumsier  accomplices  mere  words. 

At  night,  their  arms  around  each  other 
formed  a  circle,  tight  and  perfect. 

The  circle  remained  unbroken  until  morning. 
The  sun  then  also  rose.  It  thought  it  chose. 
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Lines  on  the  Untimely  Death 
of  a  Pet  Canary 


O,  the  Durham  heavens  sobbed, 

To  have  been  so  rudely  robbed 
Of  such  a  singer,  in  his  prime. 

At  this  the  melodye  time 
For  smale  foweles  like  himself 
Whose  voice  is  their  only  pelf! 

In  VV'inter  months  his  tongue  would  quake 
But  never  the  least  music  make. 

Like  a  clapper  in  a  tiny  bell 

VV'hose  chime  was  muffled  when  it  knelled. 

Then  Spring  returned  his  song  to  him. 
And  well  he  loved  his  morning  hymn. 
Calling  the  abbess  from  her  bed 
To  make  sure  he  was  showered  and  fed. 

Here  was  a  bird  most  celibate, 

W'ho  never  madrigaled  a  mate. 

But  offered  very  heartfelt  ditty 
To  God,  Elaine,  ungrateful  Kitty. 

That  pampered  cat  perfidious 
Snatched  him  from  his  breakfast  lettuce. 
Broke  his  song  off  in  his  throat 
Before  he  raised  another  note. 
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Curse  that  feline  so  contrary! 
Bless  this  innocent  canary, 

Who  has  flown  our  mortal  coop 
For  a  perch  near  Peter’s  stoop. 
God  of  Being,  guide  Ken-Boid 
As  he  migrates  through  the  void. 
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A  Sicilian  Funeral 


My  life  is  mainly  solitary,  and  I  enjoy  it  that  way.  I  live  close  to  the 
shore,  on  a  street  whose  cobblestones  are  shaped  like  fishes.  I’ve  heard  it 
rumoured  among  the  townspeople  (whose  mouths  run  like  wind-up 
toys)  that  a  crazy  old  man  carved  the  once-square  cobblestones  into 
fishes.  Naturally,  it  took  years  for  him  to  carve  all  the  stones  on  the 
street,  which  is  quite  a  long  one.  When  asked  why  he  was  undertaking 
this  project,  he  supposedly  replied,  quite  earnestly,  “Cobblestones 
indicate  that  a  street  has  leprosy,’’  and  then  went  back  to  work.  They 
claim  that  his  beard  grew  so  long  during  this  time  that  he  wrapped  it 
around  his  neck  like  a  long  scarf  to  keep  it  out  of  his  way,  and  it  still 
reached  all  the  way  down  the  street  and  onto  the  shore.  Once  he’d 
finished  shaping  all  the  stones  into  fishes,  he  began  detailing  his  work, 
giving  one  eye  to  every  fish,  and  when  he  finished  that,  he  started 
carving  decorative  scales  into  the  stone  fish.  His  work  was  cut  short  one 
day,  though,  when  a  giant  squid  spotted  the  end  of  his  beard  not  far 
from  its  lair  and  dragged  him  out  to  sea. 

So  say  the  villagers,  who  are  plainly  fools;  I’ve  adopted  a  nocturnal 
existence  to  avoid  the  company  of  every'  one  of  them  (except  the 
children,  who  see  the  story  for  what  it  is — a  tale).  The  streets  and  shore 
are  my  haunts  only  after  the  curfew,  when  sleep  forces  the  inhabitants  to 
keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Of  course,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
sleep  undisturbed  in  my  hole  all  day,  but  people  are  always  walking  by, 
and  the  synchronization  of  their  feet  and  mouths  is  astounding 
(especially  in  the  case  of  the  w'omen,  who  think  that  any  man  would  love 
to  have  them  simply  because  they  paint  their  knees  and  curl  their 
toenails).  Actually,  I’ve  often  thought  that  man  using  speech  is  like  an 
armadillo  playing  the  piano.  For  me,  language  is  a  means  of  privacy, 
not  communication.  I  treat  it  like  rich  foreigners  treat  bath  towels;  no 
one  uses  mine. 

Now  that  night  has  finally  fallen,  and  everyone  is  asleep  (sleep  is  easy 
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for  these  people — it’s  just  an  intensification  of  their  daily  activity),  I 
climb  out  of  my  hole  and  into  the  street.  The  moon  shines  down 
pockmarked,  the  rump  of  a  prostitute  whose  many  lovers  have  carved 
their  names  in  her  skin.  It’s  been  a  rainy  day,  and  the  cobblestones  leap 
flashing  up  the  street.  The  town  is  silent  except  for  a  child  crying  for  a 
marble  and  the  flapping  of  a  banner  in  the  wind.  I  feel  like  walking  to 
the  town  clock.  It’s  on  the  shore  because  the  sea  should  always  know 
what  time  it  is.  I  hated  the  clock  once,  because  every  hour  it  made  the 
sound  of  mourning  widows,  so  I  scratched  its  bells  to  shattering.  I  like 
the  clock  much  better  now  and  often  spend  time  there,  especially 
because  of  the  darkness  on  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

Maybe  you  think  I  avoid  the  light  out  of  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
hideousness,  but  (I  tell  you)  a  child,  catching  sight  of  my  shadow  one 
twilight,  mistook  me  for  a  dachshund.  He  ran  up  to  me,  too  quickly  for 
me  to  avoid  him,  looking  at  me  with  his  softly-moving  goldfish  eyes  and 
quivering  with  adoration.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  no  adult  approached, 
and  warned  him  not  to  attract  attention  to  me.  “When  gazing  at  the 
night  sky,  one  is  looking  up  day’s  skirts,’’  I  said  to  him  in  my  own 
language.  LJnfortunately,  the  boy’s  mother  ran  up  behind  him  just  then 
and  screamed  upon  seeing  me.  As  she  bent  over  to  scoop  up  the  boy,  I 
made  of  her  face  a  stained-glass  window. 

Suddenly,  I  sense  a  movement  and  my  back  becomes  an  alert  army. 
Farther  away,  the  child  is  still  shrieking  for  the  marble.  He  wants  to 
hold  the  moon  in  the  crook  of  his  index  finger,  but  little  does  he  know 
that  the  moon  is  a  rich  boy’s  baseball.  I  now  see  what  is  moving — two 
people  are  walking  on  the  shore,  quite  close  to  me.  I’m  not  surprised; 
foreigners  (especially  foreign  lovers)  often  fail  to  see  the  point  of  a 
curfew'  and  dare  to  stay  out  all  night.  I  wait  for  them  to  pass  in  the 
shadow  of  the  clock.  As  they  are  passing,  the  w'oman’s  eyes  are  luminous 
as  she  gazes  for  a  second  on  her  lover.  Then  she  turns  away,  and  they 
walk  on.  I  see  by  their  light  complexions  that  they  are  foreigners,  as  I 
suspected.  At  a  safe  distance  I  follow',  listening  to  the  barely  audible 
sound  of  the  child  crying.  Those  pale  eyes  could  be  any  child’s  treasured 
toy.  Because  he  has  the  sense  to  know  that  night  is  no  time  to  sleep,  I  will 
fetch  them  for  him. 

The  lovers  stroll  slowly  down  the  shore  with  the  moon  at  their  backs. 
I’d  like  to  smoke  their  long  shadows  like  cigarettes.  I’d  savor  every  puff 
from  the  first.  Inhaling,  Td  take  into  my  lungs  a  part  of  the  soul,  where  it 
whirls  and  struggles  gently,  and  return  it  w'eakened  and  diluted  to  the 
night  air.  I’d  smoke  every  shadow  y  part,  even  the  w'oman,  down  to  her 
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toenails — her  face,  with  the  smoke  of  charred  candy  as  her  perfume  and 
make-up  ignite;  her  neck  and  chest  with  the  smoke  of  old  sponges, 
burning;  her  belly  and  pelvis,  with  the  smoke  of  crabs  who,  thrown  on 
the  fire,  spew  out  their  insides  in  an  eruption  of  foul-smelling 
carbonation;  her  legs  with  the  smoke  of  furniture  gobbled  by  flame  and 
crumbling  into  grey  dust.  The  shadow  of  her  toenails  I  grind  into  the 
sand  a  black  jungle  gym  for  sand  crabs. 

The  man’s  shadow  I  smoke  slowly  and  with  more  enjoyment.  His 
neck  and  chest  yield  the  smoke  of  a  saxophone  melting  into  a  big  curl 
with  the  valves  a  spiral  staircase;  the  smoke  of  his  sex,  which  suggests 
stolen  plastic  dinner  spoons  that  eventually  coat  the  firewood;  his  legs 
with  the  smoke  of  the  burning  supports  of  a  sea-pier,  whose  barnacle- 
covered  surfaces  cook  like  popcorn.  I  smoke  him  all  the  way  down  and 
leave  only  the  shadow  of  his  footprint. 

Their  shadows  smoked,  the  lovers’  souls  hang  rarefied  around  their 
heads,  buzzing  like  angry  insects. 

Far  away,  the  child  is  still  crying.  He  shrieks  only  on  the  first  syllable, 
so  I  hear  a  faint  chant  of  “Mar — ,  mar — .’’ 

I’d  like  to  have  the  lovers  carelessly  kill  themselves,  to  pick  up  a  sandy, 
sharp-edged  shell  and  cut  along  the  blue  routes  in  their  arms,  and  so 
commit  suicide  out  of  sheer  ignorance  of  the  workings  of  their  own 
bodies.  Then  the  blood  would  spill  onto  the  sand,  and  I  could  lick  it  up, 
tasting  their  memories  of  a  foreign  land  w  here  the  shrewdest  cooks  use 
sunglasses  to  season  soup.  If  their  blood  is  thin,  the  days  in  their  country 
are  waxy  and  only  last  a  minute.  If  their  wrists  (what’s  left  of  them)  show 
the  hints  of  bruises  and  tooth  marks,  it  means  they  have  been  greeted  by 
friends  many  times  and  are  popular  among  their  own  people.  Besides,  I 
could  claim  the  child’s  toy  for  him  without  the  woman’s  much 
objecting.  As  for  their  love,  it  is  (like  all  others’)  only  the  quest  for  a  lost 
nickel  or  a  stolen  dollie;  what  do  I  care  if  it  is  destroyed? 

All  at  once  the  lovers  stop  dead,  as  if  stricken  by  a  common  thought. 
They  throw'  off  their  clothes  and  fling  themselves  into  the  sea.  They  are 
laughing  and  swimming,  pushing  aside  the  seaw'eed  which  yields  like 
friendly  puppies  just  slightly  underfoot.  The  child’s  cry  is  now  an  echo 
and  almost  a  croak,  and  I  will  see  he  has  his  toy.  I  go  to  the  place  where 
the  lovers  left  their  clothes,  taking  only  a  second  to  sniff  them  (can  it  be 
that  these  people  are  no  fools?),  and  then  dive  into  the  w'ater.  A  long  time 
I  swim  underwater  through  the  soft  net  of  seaweed,  finding  openings 
and  avoiding  intersections.  Cautiously  I  approach  theplace  w'herel  last 
saw  the  lovers  swimming,  and  surface.  The  only  sounds  are  of  the  stars 
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shifting  the  ocean’s  great  snoring.  The  seaweed,  whose  berries  are 
eyelids  closed  during  the  daytime,  look  at  me  expectantly.  The  lovers 
have  been  gone  too  long  for  me  to  believe  that  they  are  swimming 
underwater.  Even  their  clothes  seem  to  be  absent  from  the  beach.  No  one 
is  on  the  shore,  and  no  cry  in  the  village  expresses  the  wish  for  a  marble. 
The  town  clock  tells  the  ocean  what  time  it  is,  but  the  sea  is  asleep. 

Again  and  again  I  search  the  water  and  weeds  for  the  lovers,  but  they 
have  disappeared.  The  seaweed  bats  its  eyes,  and  the  moon,  a  bitten 
cookie,  falls  into  the  ocean  and  is  eaten  by  plankton  and  shy  fish.  The 
seaweed  is  coiled  about  my  body.  I  would  free  myself,  but  my  claws  are 
coat  hangers  for  the  whole  jungle,  so  I  float,  exhausted.  The  sea  laps  at 
me  as  a  child  slowly  licks  a  favorite  lollipop. 

The  town  clock  gives  a  tremendous  bong,  awakening  the  sea  and  me. 
The  only  light  anywhere  is  from  fires  on  shore.  Pigs  are  cooked  and 
circles  danced.  Even  from  here  I  can  hear  them  jabbering.  Finally  they 
go  away.  The  sky  brightens  slightly.  The  moon,  reborn  an  Arabian 
scimitar,  guillotines  the  sea,  and  its  blood  runs  off  the  earth. 
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A  Time  to  Weep,  a  Time  to  Laugh 

for  Heather 


Jan  Martin  thought  that  if  she  put  the  seat  into  a  reclining  position  it 
would  relieve  some  of  the  nausea.  Besides,  she  could  not  look  at  any 
more  empty  farmland.  Ray  had  turned  off  the  interstate  nearly  an  hour 
ago,  and  since  then  she  had  watched  the  same  desolate  landscape  in  the 
windows  of  the  car.  The  countryside  bristled  with  row  after  row  of 
broken  corn  stumps.  Sometimes  a  windbreak  interrupted  the  open 
fields,  but  the  trees  were  nearly  barren  and  would  have  been  better  off 
without  the  dried  leaves  that  managed  to  cling.  Clusters  of  pathetic  and 
cold  animals  gathered  in  the  pastures  to  pull  at  the  few  patches  of  grass 
that  remained  green. 

Jan  had  already  tried  a  dozen  times  to  sleep,  but  she  always  seemed  to 
end  up  watching  the  land  and  looking  for  anything  human  in  the 
desolation  of  the  North  Carolina  piedmont  in  January.  She  was  glad  to 
see  anything  that  represented  life — a  name  on  a  mailbox  or  roadsign, 
laundry  hanging  out  near  a  house,  anything  at  all.  She  realized  that  she 
hadn’t  seen  a  single  person  besides  Ray  in  the  last  hour.  She  clicked  the 
seat  back  and  stretched  her  legs  and  she  felt  the  nausea  intensely  for  a 
moment  before  it  subsided. 

“Want  to  sleep?”  Ray  asked. 

“How  much  more  do  we  have  to  go?” 

“Not  much.”  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  decided  that  that  wasn’t 
close  enough  to  the  truth.  “I’m  not  sure.  Haven’t  been  here  since  I  was 
small.” 

“Do  you  know  where  we  are?” 

“I’ll  know  as  soon  as  I  see  something  I  recognize.” 

“You  don’t  know.”  She  folded  her  arms  and  nestled  into  the  seat. 

“Not  exactly,  but  I’m  pretty  sure.” 

“We’re  lost.  I’m  going  to  sleep.” 
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He  reached  for  the  case  of  tape  cartridges  between  them.  “Want  some 
music?” 

“No.  Sleep.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  the  words  from  an  ancient  TV  jingle  came  to 
her:  “See  the  U.S.A.  in  your  Chevrolet.”  Along  with  the  jingle  went 
scenes  of  smooth-riding,  fin-tailed,  chrome-plated  Chevys  cruising 
through  the  purple-mountained-majesty.  The  commercials  made  you 
feel  that  buying  one  of  those  cars  was  a  patriotic  thing  to  do.'  Her  father 
had  bought  one,  and  he  also  had  said  countless  times  that  he  wasn’t 
ready  to  vacation  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or  Europe  until  he’d  seen  this 
country  first.  Of  course,  all  the  family  had  ever  done  was  to  make  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  Seaside  Heights  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Once  they  took 
an  extra  week  to  see  Washington,  D.C.,  but  her  father  complained  most 
of  the  time  that  for  the  money  they  should  have  stayed  at  the  beach, 
where  he  could  sit  under  the  umbrella  and  drink  beer.  Jan  wondered 
what  he’d  think  of  North  Carolina.  Since  she’d  moved  to  Durham,  he 
always  referred  to  it  as  “the  South.”  She  recognized  in  the  expression  his 
ignorance  of  the  difference  between  this  place  and  any  other  that  he’d 
never  seen. 

“What’s  so  funny?” 

“I  didn’t  know  I’d  laughed,”  she  said,  raising  the  seat.  She  balanced 
herself  carefully  until  she  was  in  such  a  position  that  the  nausea  didn’t 
bother  her.  “See  the  U.S.A.  in  your  Chevrolet.” 

“I  remember  that.” 

“A  Toyota  takes  some  of  the  sparkle  off  it.” 

She  fingered  the  tapes  in  the  case  and  thought  of  inserting  one,  but  the 
music  was  old. 

“We  haven’t  seen  anything  for  miles,”  she  said. 

“I’ve  seen  things.” 

“Like  what?” 

“Over  there.  See  the  slight  angle  of  that  barn.  It’s  beginning  to  lean. 
In  a  few  years  it  will  fall  over.” 

“Might  be  better  off  if  it  did.” 

He  slowed  the  car  for  a  tractor  and  then  passed  it  without  hesitating. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  come  out  this  way,”  he  said,  “if  you  hadn’t  agreed  to 
it.” 

“You  should  have  known  better.” 

“Yes.” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  imagined  that  she  was  looking  out  the  rear 
window  as  the  farmer  and  the  tractor  shrank  into  obscurity. 
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“She’s  not  your  real  aunt?”  Jan  asked. 

“No,  she’s  my  mother’s  aunt.” 

“What  makes  you  want  to  see  her  now?” 

“Because  we’re  going  that  way,  that’s  all.” 

“We  weren’t.” 

“Well,  now  we  are.” 

Jan  took  out  one  of  the  tapes  and  read  the  program  on  it.  “She  likes 
clocks?” 

“Mm.” 

“What?” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Becky  likes  clocks.  She’s  got  a  whole  room  full  of 
them  ...  or  she  used  to.  I  don’t  know.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  so  testy.  This  was  your  idea,  to  go  buzzing  off  on 
a  scenic  tour  of  the  boondocks.” 

“Let’s  forget  it.  We’ll  go  straight  to  the  mountains  like  we  planned.” 

“After  we’ve  come  this  far?  No  way.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes  before  Ray  spoke.  “We  don’t  have 
any  adventures.  You  always  have  to  know  what’s  on  the  other  side  of  a 
hill  before  we  cross  it.” 

“Some  adventure.” 

She  inserted  a  tape  and  put  the  seat  back  once  again.  This  time  when 
she  closed  her  eyes  sleep  came  to  her. 

*  *  # 

The  change  in  the  motion  of  the  car  awakened  her.  It  was  near  dark, 
and  Ray  had  slowed  down  to  catch  the  names  of  roadsigns.  She  felt  the 
nausea  rise  and  considered  telling  him,  but  somehow  that  would  mean 
that  she’d  have  to  face  it,  which  for  the  moment  meant  giving  more  than 
she  thought  she  could. 

“There  it  is,”  he  said,  pointing  at  one  of  the  signs. 

He  turned  off  the  pavement  and  on  to  a  dirt  road  of  mostly  reddish 
clay  that  looked  hardly  wide  enough  for  two  cars.  On  either  side  were 
deep  gullys.  He  eased  the  car  through  several  gouges  and  watched  for 
more. 

“It  seems  longer  than  it  is  cause  we’re  going  so  slow,”  he  said,  when 
they  had  driven  for  a  while  without  seeing  anything  but  woods.  “By  the 
odometer  we’ve  only  gone  three  miles.” 

“Could  be  ten.” 

“Listen,  we  won’t  stay  long.  I  promise.” 
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She  pointed  to  a  break  in  the  trees.  “Is  that  it?” 

“I  guess.  Becky’s  name  was  on  one  of  the  mailboxes  back  on  the  main 
road.” 

The  car  bounced  through  several  ruts  in  the  driveway  before  Ray 
stopped  near  the  side  of  the  house. 

“I  hope  I  can  get  out  again,”  he  said,  looking  behind  them. 

“God  yes!” 

“It  won’t  be  for  long.” 

“I’m  sorry.” 

“C’mon.” 

The  growling  of  a  chain  saw  filled  the  woods  around  them.  As  they 
approached  the  front  of  the  house  the  shift  of  echoes  made  them  think 
the  saw  was  in  back.  The  house  was  not  large,  but  it  appeared  so  because 
of  a  piazza  that  ran  all  the  way  around  it  and  because  of  two  dormers  on 
the  roof.  With  the  noise  from  the  saw,  Ray  barely  heard  his  own  knock 
on  the  door.  He  wasn’t  surprised  when  no  one  answered. 

“Look!”  Jan  said,  as  they  walked  around  to  the  back. 

“What?” 

“That  car.  ‘See  the  U.S.A.’!” 

“  Y eah,  an  old  Chevy.  Rust  on  all  the  fenders,  though,  and  the  finish  is 
gone.  They  didn’t  look  like  that  on  TV.” 

An  old  man  was  cutting  wood  in  the  shadow  of  a  barn  that  seemed  to 
be  more  in  use  for  storing  junk  than  keeping  animals.  Appliances  and 
furniture  and  parts  of  automobiles  spilled  from  the  open  bar  doors  like 
vegetables  from  a  cornucopia.  Most  of  the  junk  consisted  of  large  items, 
washing  machines  and  engine  blocks.  Through  the  doors  Jan  and  Ray 
could  see  more  of  the  same  going  back  into  the  darkness. 

The  man  had  his  back  to  them  and  only  realized  they  were  there  when 
a  dog  barked  and  lunged  to  the  end  of  its  chain.  He  yelled  at  the  dog  and 
turned  off  the  saw. 

“I’m  looking  for  Becky  Farnham,”  Ray  said. 

“She  ain’t  here.” 

The  man  began  to  pick  up  the  chunks  all  around  his  feet  and  throw 
them  on  a  pile  that  already  reached  his  shoulders.  One  of  the  chunks 
tumbled  off  the  pile  and  bumped  the  dog’s  legs. 

“Do  you  know  when  she’ll  be  back?” 

“Ought  to  be  soon.” 

“She's  my  aunt.  I  can’t  stay  too  long  if  she  won’t  be  back.” 

The  man  looked  at  Ray  as  though  at  a  curiosity  of  some  sort.  He  was 
sweaty  and  unshaven,  and  his  eyes  w'ere  not  aligned  properly.  Jan 
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thought  that  he  might  not  be  in  his  right  mind. 

“Guess  you  are.”  He  tossed  the  chunks  in  his  hands.  “Seen  your 
picture.  In  the  kitchen,  Becky,  she’s  got  lots  of  pictures.” 

“Y’ou  say  she’ll  be  here  soon?” 

“Maybe  soon.  She  was  gonna  swing  through  Redville  and  then 
Tayton,  if  she  had  time.” 

“Swing  through?” 

“Y’uh,  tradin’.  Usually  she’s  had  her  dinner  by  now.  Goes  to  bed 
soon’s  it’s  dark.” 

He  wiped  his  brow  with  a  crumpled  bandana. 

“Strangest  woman.  Never  seen  anyone  that  liked  to  go  to  bed  so  early, 
or  get  up  so  early  either.  She’s  up  when  it’s  still  the  middle  of  the  night, 
two-three.  Seems  like  she’s  got  her  own  clock,  in  here.”  He  gestured  to 
his  chest  with  the  handkerchief.  “Name’s  Dan.”  He  shook  hands  with 
Ray  and  nodded  at  Jan.  Then  he  began  to  walk  toward  the  house.  “Got 
to  sit  down  a  minute,”  he  said  over  his  shoulder.  “Want  a  cold  drink  or 
something?” 

“No  thanks.” 

Ray  took  Jan’s  arm  and  they  followed  the  old  man  to  the  back  porch, 
where  he  sat  in  the  only  chair  and  left  them  to  settle  on  the  steps.  For 
several  minutes  nothing  was  said.  Phrases  of  small  talk  whisked 
through  Ray’s  mind,  but  he  dismissed  each  one  until  he  decided  that 
there  was  no  need  for  any  chatter.  He  gazed  around  the  yard  and  tried  to 
conjure  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  for  one  of  the  settings  of  his  boyhood,  but 
nothing  came  to  him.  The  mean-tempered  animal  near  the  wood  pile 
caught  his  glance  and  growled  in  a  throaty  monotone. 

“Hush  up,  you  bitch!”  Dan  shouted.  “She’ll  be  all  right  when  she 
knows  you.”  He  stuffed  a  wad  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek.  “See  about  that 
murder  in  the  paper  today?” 

“No,”  Ray  answered.  Jan  shook  her  head. 

“Bad.” 

“We  haven’t  seen  a  paper.” 

“Guy  killed  his  wife  and  kids  and  then  himself.”  Dan  worked  his  jaw, 
trying  to  get  the  tobacco  settled.  “Bad  enough,”  he  continued,  “but  the 
cops  was  half  a  week  looking  for  the  bodies.  Found  ’em  all  over  the 
place . . .  the  woods,  the  dump . . .  Real  bad.” 

Ray  glanced  at  his  wife,  who  stared  blankly  at  the  yard. 

“Over  near  Raleigh.”  He  said  this  as  though  it  had  some  special 
significance.  After  a  moment,  he  added,  “Well,  you  know,  they  was 
folks.  That’s  all.  Nothing  but  trouble.  Whole  thing  started  in  one  a 
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them  housing  projects.” 

“Folks?” 

“You  know  . . .  That’s  her  now.” 

A  truck  roared  in  front  of  the  house  and  veered  perilously  close  to 
Ray’s  car  as  it  swung  around  the  corner.  Ray’s  aunt  pulled  up  on  the  far 
side  of  the  wood  pile.  She  leaned  over  to  the  passenger  seat,  and  rolling 
down  the  window,  she  yelled,  “Dan!  C’mon  over  and  help  with  this 
stuff.  Dickered  with  Week  half  the  day,  but  I  finally  got  that  stove!” 

“Some  people  here,  Becky,”  Dan  replied. 

“What?  Who’s  that?” 

She  squinted  at  Ray  and  Jan. 

“Ray!  That’s  you,  ain’t  it?” 

“That’s  right.  Aunt  Becky.” 

Watching  the  old  woman  climb  out  of  the  truck  and  walk  over  to  greet 
them,  Jan  had  the  impression  that  she  looked  like  a  clown,  with  her 
shirt  hanging  out  from  beneath  her  jacket  and  her  wild  hair  sprouting 
from  under  a  fedora  hat.  But  she  wasn’t  the  least  self-conscious  of  her 
appearance.  Rather,  she  was  lean  and  limber.  It  hardly  seemed  possible 
that  she  was  in  her  seventies,  as  Ray  had  said. 

Ray  kissed  his  aunt.  “You’ve  never  met  Jan.” 

“No,  I  haven’t.”  Becky  took  Jan’s  hand  in  a  strong  grip.  “But  I’ve  seen 
your  picture.  Got  pictures  of  everyone.  Seems  like  you  just  got  married 
last  month.” 

Jan  laughed.  “Actually,  it  will  be  four  years  next  month.” 

“Dan,”  Becky  said,  “how  long  have  they  been  here?”  Turning  to  Ray, 
she  asked,  “Did  he  try  to  sell  you  something?  He  could  sell  snow  to  an 
Eskimo.” 

“They  just  got  here,”  said  Dan.  “They  was  gonna  leave  if  you  didn’t 
arrive  soon.” 

“Leave?  You  can’t  stay?” 

“We’re  just  stopping  off.  Aunt  Becky,”  Ray  responded. 

“Well,  you’ll  stay  for  dinner,  at  least.  But  first  Dan  and  me  got  to  get 
that  stove  off  the  truck  before  it  gets  dark.  You  tw'o  go  on  in  tbe  house. 
There’s  plenty  of  Coke  in  the  refrigerator.” 

“Supposed  to  snow  tonight  or  tomorrow,”  Dan  added. 

When  Ray  offered  to  help  with  the  truck,  Becky  refused,  but  they 
argued  over  who  would  do  what  in  the  same  way,  Jan  realized,  that  the 
old  woman  must  have  argued  over  the  price  of  the  stove.  The  truck 
sagged  under  the  weight  of  the  aged  cast  iron  piece,  and  Jan  didn’t  see 
how  they’d  get  it  down  without  more  help.  Dan  disappeared  into  the 
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barn  and  emerged  a  few  moments  later  with  several  dollies.  He  and  Ray 
began  arranging  planks  on  the  tailgate  to  form  a  ramp. 

Ray  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself,  and  Becky  directed  the  men  at 
things  that  they  didn’t  need  to  be  told.  She  noticed  Jan  standing,  with 
arms  folded,  watching  the  enterprise.  “Honey,  you  must  be  freezing.  Go 
on  inside  and  get  warm.  Help  yourself  to  anything  you  want.’’ 

Jan  nodded.  The  old  lady  was  right  about  the  cold,  and  there  was  no 
sense  in  standing  outside  when  she  wasn’t  needed. 

The  kitchen  was  an  interior  version  of  the  barnyard.  Small 
appliances,  mostly  in  various  states  of  disrepair,  and  dirty  dishes  filled 
the  table  and  counters.  Jan  recognized  some  of  Ray’s  family  among  a 
dozen  or  more  snapshots  tacked  on  the  walls.  Several  large  photos 
occupied  more  dignified  positions  on  a  shelf.  Among  these  was  a 
wedding  picture  of  Ray  and  herself. 

She  obligingly  opened  the  refrigerator  door,  but  seeing  the  piles  of 
leftover  food  sitting  uncovered  on  plates,  along  with  the  stains  and 
crusty  drippings  from  unnameable  condiments,  she  felt  no  inclination 
to  take  one  of  the  sodas  from  the  rack  on  the  door.  She  wandered  through 
the  house  to  where  she  thought  there  would  be  a  sitting  room.  The 
nausea  was  about  to  rise  again,  and  she  realized  that  she’d  hardly  eaten 
all  day.  She  needed  to  use  the  bathroom.  If  it  was  even  half  as  bad  as  the 
kitchen,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  her  ill.  She  wanted  some  water,  too, 
but  she  was  afraid  of  both  the  glasses  in  the  kitchen  and  the  water  itself. 
She  preferred  to  do  without  rather  than  return  to  the  kitchen. 

Off  to  one  side  of  the  front  hall  was  a  room  that  she  seemed  to  hear 
rather  than  see  before  she  entered  it.  She  knew  why  as  she  stood  in  the 
doorway.  The  room  was  virtually  alive  with  clocks,  so  many  of  them 
that  the  furniture  itself  seemed  incidental  to  the  room.  On  chests,  on 
shelves,  on  walls,  even  on  an  upright  piano  were  clocks  of  every  kind, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another  in  their  numbers.  All  were 
ticking  and  humming  and  clicking  in  a  bizarre  sort  of  rhythm  that  gave 
the  room  a  life  of  its  own,  as  though  it  drew  the  breath  of  a  strange 
mechanical  organism.  The  only  thing  that  surprised  her  was  that  she 
was  not  surprised  to  find  that  none  of  them  agreed  on  the  time.  She 
glanced  at  her  own  watch,  but  it  had  no  precedence  over  any  of  the 
clocks  around  her.  It  was  merely  one  statement  among  the  clamor  all 
about  the  room.  Periodically  a  clock  chimed  its  own  hour  or  half-hour. 
Once  a  cuckoo  clock  went  off.  The  little  wooden  bird  from  within 
screeched  for  a  single  triumphant  moment  above  all  of  the  din. 

Jan  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  lightly  struck  a  couple  of  unrelated 
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chords,  but  she  had  no  desire  to  play  and  didn’t  think  she  could 
concentrate  well  enough  to  do  so  anyway.  She  hit  more  random  notes 
and  wondered  if  a  composer,  sitting  as  she  was,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
confusion  of  time,  could  find  the  inspiration  for  a  symphony  to  be 
played  in  many  time  signatures  at  once.  Trying  to  imagine  such  a 
symphony,  she  went  over  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  silent  woods  in 
front  of  the  house. 

“Nothing  out  there  but  empty  trees.” 

She  turned  to  see  Becky  standing  in  the  doorway. 

“Yes,”  Jan  said.  “I  guess  I  like  the  stillness.” 

“I’m  sorry  you  got  left  here  alone.  Ray’s  upstairs  washing.”  Becky 
eased  herself  into  a  chair  and  put  her  feet  up. 

Jan  sensed  the  age  of  the  woman  now,  as  she  hadn’t  earlier.  Becky 
snapped  on  the  light  next  to  the  chair.  “So  dim  in  here  I  could  hardly  see 
you.” 

“I’ve  been  admiring  your  clocks,”  Jan  said.  “I’ve  never  seen  so  many 
in  one  place.” 

Becky  laughed  softly.  “I  kind  of  like  having  them  around  me.  Instead 
of  reminding  me  of  how  old  I  am,  they  help  me  to  forget.” 

“Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.” 

“Only  decent  things  I  own,”  Becky  replied.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
rested  her  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  “Nothing  but  junk  everywhere 
else,”  she  added. 

Embarrassed  by  the  old  woman’s  frankness,  Jan  waited  for  her  to 
continue. 

“I’ve  spent  most  of  my  life  going  from  one  dealer  to  another,  fighting 
over  every  dollar  on  all  that  trash  out  back.  But  I  picked  up  these  clocks 
here  and  there . . .  something  to  keep,  something  decent  in  a  long  life  of 
trading  junk.” 

Jan  found  herself  concentrating  on  each  syllable  of  the  woman’s 
utterance,  noting  the  suspension  of  every  word  and  the  distance  of  one 
from  another.  Her  legs  suddenly  were  not  strong  enough  to  support  her 
weight.  She  stumbled  to  a  chair  in  barely  enough  time  to  avoid 
collapsing  on  the  floor.  She  recalled  that  putting  her  head  between  her 
knees  might  prevent  her  from  passing  out  altogether.  As  she  thought  of 
this  and  tried  to  bend  over,  she  slipped  forward  from  the  chair  and 
seemed  almost  to  become  a  bystander,  watching  her  own  body  fall  to  a 
crumpled  heap  on  the  floor. 

*  *  * 
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Once  during  the  night  she  awoke  to  find  herself  in  bed.  The  sheets 
were  warm  and  smooth,  as  though  she  had  slept  without  moving. 
Enough  moonlight  shone  through  the  window  for  her  to  see  a  small 
pitcher  of  water  and  a  half-empty  glass  on  the  nightstand. 

I  must  have  been  awake  to  take  a  drink,  she  thought. 

She  remembered  nothing,  however,  after  passing  out.  The  pitcher 
was  cold  to  the  touch.  She  poured  more  water  into  the  glass  and  drank  it 
down  entirely.  Then  she  slept  until  morning. 

*  *  * 

She  was  awake  but  had  not  yet  opened  her  eyes  when  she  heard  a  slight 
tap  at  the  door.  Expecting  Ray  to  open  it  without  an  answer,  she  said 
nothing.  There  was  another  tap,  and  Becky  entered  instead  of  Ray. 

“I  brought  some  juice.” 

‘‘I  don’t  know  what  happened.”  Jan  raised  herself  on  her  elbows. 

“You  fainted.  Simple  enough.”  Becky  sat  down  next  to  the  bed.  “Not 
surprising  for  someone  who  hasn’t  eaten  in  the  better  part  of  two  days. 
Drink  this.” 

‘‘Where’s  Ray?”  Jan  asked,  taking  the  glass. 

“Outside.  He  went  for  a  walk.  I  wish  I  had  someone  like  him  around 
here  all  the  time.  Things’d  go  a  lot  easier.” 

“What  about .  . .  that  man.” 

“Who?  Dan?  I  can’t  pay  him  but  fora  few  hours  a  week.  Go  ahead  and 
finish  that  juice.”  Becky  felt  Jan’s  forehead  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
“You’ll  be  all  right  when  you’ve  had  some  breakfast  and  fresh  air,  I 
suppose.” 

She  rose  from  the  chair.  Jan  thought  she  was  about  to  leave,  but  she 
went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out  as  though  studying  something 
that  had  caught  her  attention. 

“Hunh.” 

“What  is  it’”  Jan  asked. 

“Hardly  ever  come  up  here.  Can  see  the  roof  of  the  barn  pretty  well, 
though.  Looks  like  some  shingles  come  loose.” 

“Oh.” 

Becky  continued  to  study  the  barn.  “Ray’s  mother,”  she  said,  “wrote 
to  me  about  you  last  spring.”  She  looked  away  from  the  window  toward 
Jan.  “About  that  baby  you  lost.” 

Jan  placed  the  empty  glass  on  the  table  and  rested  back  on  the  pillow. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  then,  and  I  hardly  know  you  now,  but  I  felt  very 
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sorry  for  you  when  I  heard  about  it.” 

‘‘Thank  you,”  Jan  whispered. 

Becky  sat  next  to  her  and  adjusted  the  covers. 

‘‘It’s  not  something  that  just  goes  away,  is  it?” 

Jan  felt  herself  tightening  up.  She  shook  her  head. 

‘‘You  and  Ray  ever  talk  about  it  much?” 

“No.”  The  w'ord  was  little  more  than  a  whisj)  of  breath.  “We. . .  we 
can’t  think  of  anything  else  to  say.” 

“I  suppose  not.  Not  after  carrying  it  till  it  was  due.” 

They  didn’t  speak  for  several  minutes.  Each  felt  the  need  to  be  silent 
and  yet  not  to  be  alone.  The  sound  of  the  clocks  downstairs  gradually 
became  amplified  in  the  stillness  of  the  room.  Several  different  clocks 
chimed  an  almost  melodic  pattern.  Jan  felt  herself  letting  go  in  a  way 
that  she  never  had,  and  the  old  woman  folded  her  in  her  arms  while  the 
girl  cried. 

When  Jan’s  sobbing  abated,  she  said,  “It’s  like  we  became  numb. 
Neither  of  us  could  feel  anything.” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“Nothing.  I  just  watched  TV  and  stayed  home  all  the  time.  Ray 
started  working  last  summer,  after  the  exams.” 

“I  know.” 

“He  just  found  out  he  passed  the  bar  exam,  and  he  wanted  to  take  this 
trip. . .  here. . .  to  the  mountains.  It’s  the  only  thing  we’ve  done  in  all 
that  time.” 

She  lay  back  and  turned  on  her  side. 

To  the  old  woman,  the  girl  looked  pale  and  worn. 

Jan  coughed. 

“Are  you  all  right?  Do  you  think  you’re  going  to  be  sick?” 

She  nodded.  Becky  brought  a  wastebasket  and  let  her  wretch  in  it, 
though  there  was  hardly  anything  to  come  up.  Then  she  brought  a 
damp  towel  from  the  bathroom. 

“Did  this  happen  last  night?” 

Jan  could  only  nod. 

“How  long  have  you  felt  like  this?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  whispered.  “A  few  weeks.” 

“And  you  haven’t  told  Ray.” 

“No.” 

“Because  you  can’t  face  it  yourself.” 

Jan  shook  her  head  and  turned  to  the  wall.  Becky  rubbed  her  back  as  it 
heaved  with  the  quiet  sobs. 
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The  dog’s  barking  began  simultaneously  with  the  roaring  of  the 
chain  saw. 

“Must  be  out  there  helping  Dan,’’  Becky  said. 

*  *  * 

“It  seems  so  different  than  I  remember.’’ 

“The  house?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“It  just  seems  smaller,  that’s  all.’’ 

“Well,  yes.  But  not  that  exactly.  It’s  still  a  pretty  big  house  just  for 
you.’’ 

Ray  speared  another  pork  chop  from  the  platter. 

“I’ll  bring  more  potatoes,’’  Becky  said. 

“No,  no.  You  sit  there.  I’ll  get  it.’’  He  was  out  of  the  dining  room 
before  his  aunt  could  get  up  from  her  chair. 

“Is  that  soup  all  right,  dear?’’  she  said. 

“Fine.” 

“Just  take  what  you  want,  that’s  all.” 

“It’s  fine.  Thank  you.” 

“We  used  to  come  out  here,”  Ray  said,  as  he  replenished  the  bowl  on 
the  table,  “in  the  summer  for  a  week  or  two.  I  think  of  being  a  boy  here, 
not  in  Raleigh.  But  it’s  so  different.” 

“Nonsense.  You  was  small.  You  don’t  remember  any  of  it,”  Becky 
snorted.  “Couldn’t  have  lasted  in  the  city  myself.  Where  are  your  people, 
Jan?” 

“New  York.” 

“Not  the  city,”  Ray  added.  “She’s  from  upstate.” 

“There  are  people  living  around  here,”  Becky  said,  “who’ve  only 
been  to  Durham  and  no  farther,  and  they  swear  it  was  too  much  city  for 
them.”  She  chuckled  and  added,  “Hog  farmers  is  all.  What  do  you 
expect  from  them?” 

Jan  laughed,  and  it  refreshed  her  like  the  dusting  of  snow  that  had 
fallen  overnight  on  the  brown  and  wasted  fields.  When  they  had 
finished  the  meal,  Becky  said,  “Let’s  go  inside  for  a  few  minutes.  I’ll  get 
these  dishes  later.” 

“I  can  take  care  of  it.”  Ray  began  clearing  the  plates. 

“You  can  leave  them  where  they  are  and  come  with  me.” 

In  the  sitting  room,  she  said,  “I  never  sent  you  a  wedding  present,  and 
I  want  Jan  to  have  something.  So  take  this  with  you.”  She  lifted  a  small 
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mantel  clock  from  its  place  on  top  of  the  upright  piano  and  handed  the 
delicate  piece  to  Jan. 

“Oh.” 

“Thank  you,”  Ray  stammered. 

“Now  you  take  Jan  out  for  some  air  while  I  clear  the  table.  Maybe 
she’s  up  to  seeing  the  pasture.  And  use  the  front  door.  I  don’t  want  her  to 
see  the  way  I  keep  the  kitchen  again.  She’ll  probably  always  think  of  that 
mess  out  there  when  she  thinks  of  me.” 

“No,  I  won’t,”  Jan  said.  “I’ll  think  of  your  clocks.” 

“Wish  I’d  known  you  were  coming,”  the  old  woman  said,  walking  to 
the  door. 

“You  ought  to  get  a  phone,”  Ray  said. 

“You  ought  to  write  a  letter.” 

On  the  front  porch  Ray  nudged  his  wife’s  arm.  “How  are  you  doing? 
Okay  now?” 

She  nodded  and  looked  around  her  at  the  woods  that  buffered  the 
house  from  the  empty  dirt  road. 

“How  far  back  does  that  road  go?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Never  went  down  there  when  I  was  a  kid.” 

“I’ll  bet  it  goes  a  long  way.” 

“Maybe.” 

They  walked  down  the  steps  and  around  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

“That  car  is  gone,”  she  said. 

“It  belongs  to  Dan.” 

They  wandered  past  the  heaps  of  old  appliances  and  furniture  around 
the  barn. 

“Want  to  leave  when  we  come  back.” 

“Maybe  tomorrow.” 

She  took  his  arm. 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 
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certificate  to  be  used  at  any  of  the  Duke  University  Stores.  The  winners 
of  the  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  this  issue  are  Ann  Schlott  for  The 
Summer  Still  and  Louise  Lergenmiller  for  A  Sicilian  Funeral. 

Newman  Ivey  White  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1919  and 
taught  at  Duke  University  from  1931  to  1938.  He  edited  with  W.C. 
Jackson  An  Anthology  of  Verse  by  American  Negroes  (1924)  and 
American  Negro  Folk  Songi  (1928).  In  1943,  he  became  general  editor  of 
the  k’rank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore. 

White  was  a  noted  scholar  on  Shelley  and  published  many  works, 
among  them  an  anthology  The  Best  of  Shelley  (1932),  The 
Unextinguished  Hearth:  Shelley  and  His  Contemporary  Critics  {\9S%), 
a  two-volume  biography,  S/te//ey  ( 1940),  and  Portrait  of  Shelley  {\945). 


The  Archive  has  incorporated  additional  funds  from  the  Lhiiversity 
Publications  Board  for  the  printing  of  photographs.  The  Archivehopes 
to  provide  a  forum  for  the  Duke  community  of  photographers,  and 
invites  all  those  interested  to  submit  work  for  each  upcoming  issue. 
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Clifford  Sanderson 


Antiphon 

In  paradisum  deducant  te  angeli 

Each  passing  vims  stops  long  enough 
To  leave  its  mark. 

Any  one  of  them  could  take  you, 

But  doctors  msh  in 
Where  angels  fear  to  tread. 


In  tuo  adventu  suscipiant  te  martyres 

When  I  wash  your  face, 

You  kiss  the  warm  cloth.  Morphine 
Has  fooled  you,  and  for  a  moment 
You  are  locked  in  someone’s  embrace. 


Et  cum  Lazaro  quondam  paupere 

Now  blind,  you  listen  to  a  talking  clock. 

At  your  touch  it  speaks  the  hour  and  minute. 
Despair  and  rage  when  I  tell  you  it  only 
Tells  time;  it  cannot  stop  your  heart. 


Aetemam  habeas  requiem 

You  ask  to  be  hugged.  The  nurse 

Eyes  me  sharply  and  says,  “wait  a  minute.” 

She  brings  a  piece  of  Saran-Wrap  and  lays  it  gently 
On  your  face.  I  hold  your  trembling  bones  against  me. 

Dawn  brings  sun  and  light  and  sweet, 

O  so  sweet  release. 


The  Latin  phrases  are  from  the  old  Roman  Burial  Office  of  the  Dead. 
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The  Clean  Room 


My  name  is  Billy.  1  work  in  the  Stepwards  Fertility  Clinic  in  the  East 
Fork  Memorial  Hospital.  That’s  in  East  Fork,  Virginia.  1  scrape  babies 
out  of  test  tubes.  That’s  what  Joel  used  to  tell  me  to  tell  people.  It  is 
what  I  do.  But  I  do  other  things  too.  That  rhymed,  didn’t  it?  Jean  tells 
me  I  should  be  a  poet.  I’d  have  a  better  job  except  that  I’m  mildly  retarded. 
That  means  I’m  standard  deviations  below  normal,  whatever  standard 
deviations  are.  I  explained  that  to  Joel  once.  Then  he  called  me  The 
Standard  Deviant.  After  awhile  he  just  called  me  Stan. 

The  clinic  makes  babies  for  ladies  whose  stomachs  don’t  know  how 
to  have  them.  We  have  two  rooms  at  the  end  of  a  long  hallway.  Between 
the  two  rooms  is  a  little  room  like  a  closet  where  there  is  a  sink,  a  toilet 
and  two  hooks.  I  put  my  lab  clothes  on  there.  The  room  I  work  in  is 
The  Clean  Room.  It  has  special  air  and  part  of  my  job  is  to  keep  The 
Clean  Room  clean.  The  room  is  all  white  so  that  if  there  was  any  dirt 
you  could  see  it.  The  Clean  Room  is  filled  with  test  tubes  and  little 
glass  dishes.  There  are  jars  full  of  chemicals,  mouth  pipettes,  which  are 
little  glass  straws  that  you  put  your  mouth  on  but  don’t  want  to  drink 
from,  a  sink,  a  test  tube  spinning  machine,  a  long  table  which  all  these 
things  are  on,  and  a  refrigerator.  Not  much  else.  Joel  used  to  work  in 
here  with  me.  The  other  room  has  microscopes,  more  chemicals  and 
another  spinner.  Dr.  Levine  and  Dr.  Rollings  work  in  there.  Jean  is  their 
secretary.  She  answers  the  phone  and  says,  “Won’t  you  have  a  seat?”  when 
people  come  in.  Whether  they  sit  down  or  not  she  asks  them  if  they 
would  like  a  cup  of  coffee.  Everyone  is  nice  to  Jean,  even  if  they  aren’t 
usually  nice  to  other  people. 

On  my  first  day  at  work  my  Aunt  Helen  brought  me  to  the  clinic. 
Jean  told  her  that  I  would  finish  work  at  five  o’clock.  Then  my  Aunt 
left.  Jean  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Rollings  and  Dr.  Levine.  They  smiled 
and  said  things  like,  “Good  to  have  you  aboard,”  and  then  kept  smiling 
without  saying  much.  I  said,  “Thank  you.”  Then  Jean  took  me  back  to 
wash  up  and  meet  Joel.  Jean  washed  up  first  to  show  me  how.  Then  she 
asked  if  I  could  wash  up  like  that,  but  I  couldn’t  because  I  was  just  noticing 
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how  pretty  she  was  and  how  nice  she  smiled,  like  mother  used  to.  So 
she  had  to  do  it  again.  Then  I  did  it.  Then  we  walked  through  the  second 
door  into  The  Clean  Room.  Joel  stood  up  as  we  came  in.  “Joel,  this 
is  Billy,”  said  Jean. 

“Good  to  have  you  aboard,”  said  Joel. 

“Thank  you,”  I  said. 

Jean  said,  “HI  let  Joel  start  training  you  now,  Billy,”  and  walked  back 
out,  closing  the  door. 

Joel  looked  at  me  for  awhile.  He  was  tapping  his  foot.  “The  first  thing 
you  have  to  learn  is  to  put  on  your  sterile  clothes  before  you  come  in 
here.  Anytime  someone  unsterile  comes  in  here  we  have  to  clean  up 
after  them.  Even  those  stiffs  you  just  met.  So  let’s  get  you  changed.”  We 
walked  back  into  the  little  bathroom.  Joel  showed  me  how  to  change, 
and  I  washed  up  again.  Then  we  went  back  into  The  Clean  Room.  Joel 
mopped  up  where  I  had  walked  in  before. 

“Okay,”  Joel  said.  “I’m  going  to  explain  everything  to  you.  I  know  you’re 
slow  because  it  was  my  idea  to  get  a  retard  for  this  job.  If  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  anything,  just  nod  your  head  anyway.  You  understand?”  I  nodded 
my  head.  “This  is  going  to  be  great,”  he  said. 

“Now  look  at  these  test  tubes,”  he  said.  “Look  in  them  and  count  how 
many  have  a  little  white  ball  in  them,  about  halfway  down.  How  many?” 

I  counted.  “Seventeen,”  I  said. 

“Good.  Now  how  many  have  a  flat  white  spot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube?” 

“Three,”  I  answered. 

“Good.  Now  every  test  tube  should  have  a  white  spot  in  one  or  the 
other  place.  Not  both.”  I  nodded.  “Now  the  ones  without  the  spot  at 
the  bottom  you  leave  alone.  Those  are  babies.  The  ones  where  the  spot 
is  stuck  to  the  bottom  are  babies  too.  But  they  won’t  be  for  long.  If  we 
ever  hatched  them  they’d  look  like  somebody  forgot  to  pack  the  kid’s 
parachute.  Forgot  to  pack  the  kid’s  parachute.”  He  laughed.  “Anyways, 
those  ones  have  to  be  scraped  out  for  testing.  You  dump  out  the  culture 
fluid,”  he  dumped  the  liquid  out,  “and  put  this  preserving  solution  in 
to  kill  the  kid.  Now  you  take  this,”  he  held  up  a  thin,  little  knife,  “and 
scrape  the  little  guy  off  the  bottom.  You  have  to  scape  it  all  off.  If  you 
don’t  the  test  results  will  come  out  all  wrong.  Then  you  put  the  tube 
on  this  rack.  Now  you  try  it.” 

I  tried  it,  but  it  took  me  a  lot  longer  than  Joel.  “You’re  not  very 
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coordinated  are  you?”  he  asked.  “I  should’ve  told  them  to  recruit  someone 
from  the  Retard  Olympics.”  He  laughed.  “Well,  you  keep  working  at  it 
till  lunch.”  Then  he  sat  down  and  started  reading  a  magazine. 

Finally  1  thought  I  had  finished  one.  But  Joel  looked  and  showed  me 
a  little  white  left  at  the  bottom.  “Keep  trying,”  he  said. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  put  his  magazine  down.  “Does  somebody  like 
you  know  you’re  retarded?”  he  asked.  So  1  told  him  about  being  mild 
and  the  standard  deviations.  “Standard  Deviant,”  he  said.  “1  like  that. 
Well,  Standard,  it’s  lunchtime.” 

We  changed  back  into  our  other  clothes  and  went  to  the  cafeteria. 
“1  hope  your  aunt  gave  you  some  money.  I  know  I’m  not  going  to.”  1 
said  she  had.  “The  food  here  stinks,  and  it’s  expensive,”  said  Joel. 

The  cafeteria  was  confusing  so  1  just  got  everything  Joel  got,  even 
though  1  don’t  like  hot  dogs.  Joel  was  so  hungry  that  he  ate  some  of 
his  food  while  we  stood  in  line.  The  cashier  charged  me  a  dollar  more 
than  Joel.  Then  we  sat  down.  “I  hope  you’ve  got  manners,”  he  said.  TTien 
he  bit  his  hot  dog.  “By  the  way,”  he  said,  “don’t  expect  to  eat  lunch  with 
me  anymore.  There’s  some  meat  to  meet  here  if  you  know  what  1  mean.” 
1  nodded. 

Joel  finished  eating  before  1  did  and  looked  at  his  watch.  “We  still 
have  half  an  hour,”  he  said.  “I’ll  tell  you  how  you  got  your  job.  See,  I’ve 
only  been  working  here  for  three  weeks.  1  applied  for  the  job  and  they 
told  me  I  could  have  it  as  long  as  I  didn’t  find  it  morally  repugnant. 
You  know,  killing  those  little  things  that  could  be  kids.”  1  didn’t  tell  him 
that  1  didn’t  know  what  ‘morally  repugnant’  meant.  He  sounded  just 
like  Dr.  Rollings  when  he  said  it  though.  “So  1  told  them  that  was  no 
problem.  Then  a  couple  days  ago  1  played  a  hunch.  1  told  them  I’ve 
been  getting  these  terrible  nightmares  about  being  attacked  by  little  pan¬ 
cakes  with  arms  and  legs.  1  could  hardly  keep  my  face  straight.  Well 
they  went  for  it!  And  Rollings  says,  ‘Under  the  circumstances  we  can 
hardly  fire  you.  You’ve  been  a  good  worker.  We’ll  get  someone  else  to 
do  that  portion  of  your  job  which  you  find  distasteful.’  So  I  suggest  they 
get  a  retard,  see,  saying  he  won’t  find  it  ‘morally  repugnant,’  and  you 
can  pay  him  less.  Meanwhile  I’m  actually  thinking  I’ll  get  him  to  do 
all  my  work  for  me.  Well,  Rollings  says,  ‘Capital  idea,’  and  of  course  Levine 
knows  your  aunt.  So  1  got  you  a  job.  .  .  .” 

“Thank  you,”  1  said. 

“Heh,  heh.  And  1  get  paid  without  having  to  work.”  He  leaned  back 
and  smiled  for  awhile  with  his  hands  behinds  his  head.  “Okay,  Standard, 
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let’s  head  back.” 

So  we  went  back  and  changed  again.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
cleaning  out  the  other  test  tubes  while  Joel  read  his  magazine  and  did 
some  cleaning  up.  Joel  told  me  it  was  good  that  I  was  getting  faster  but 
that  I’d  have  to  get  even  faster  than  that,  because  the  next  day  he  would 
give  me  more  things  to  do.  “And  if  you  start  feeling  morally  repugant,” 
he  said,  “Just  remember  these  kids’  feet  would  be  stuck  to  the  roofs  of 
their  mouths.  Roofs  of  their  mouths.”  He  laughed.  I  nodded. 

I  got  dressed  again  and  went  into  the  Doctors’  room  and  Aunt  Helen 
walked  in  just  a  few  seconds  later.  Jean  had  been  typing.  She  said,  “Hello, 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  was  just  filling  out  Billy’s  forms  and  I  noticed  that 
you  live  on  my  way  to  work.  I’d  be  glad  to  pick  Billy  up  in  the  morning 
and  drop  him  off  at  night.  Would  that  be  convenient?” 

“Well,  it’s  fine  with  me,”  said  Aunt  Helen. 

“Does  that  sound  okay  to  you,  Billy?”  Jean  asked  me. 

“Yes,”  I  answered.  “Thank  you.” 

“Then  I’ll  be  by  about  eight  o’clock  tomorrow,”  said  Jean. 

“Thank  you,  Jean,”  said  Aunt  Helen. 

On  the  way  home  Aunt  Helen  asked  me  all  about  work,  and  I  told 
her.  She  told  me  she  had  made  an  extra  special  dinner  for  the  “man 
of  the  house.”  She  had  never  called  me  that  before. 

I  have  been  living  alone  with  my  aunt  for  a  long  time.  My  uncle  used 
to  live  with  us,  but  he  left  one  day  and  never  came  back.  I  think  it 
was  after  Aunt  Helen  asked  him  to  change  my  sheets.  He  said  it  was 
the  one  millionth  time  he  had  done  it.  My  aunt  always  said  that  if  I 
got  more  exercise  my  sheets  wouldn’t  have  to  be  changed  so  often.  I 
never  understood  that.  I  still  don’t.  After  my  uncle  left.  Aunt  Helen 
made  me  learn  to  change  my  own  sheets. 

Before  I  lived  with  my  aunt  I  lived  with  my  mother.  Until  she  died. 
She  told  me  I  never  had  a  father.  But  one  time  I  heard  my  aunt  tell 
somebody  that  once  I  did  have  a  father.  She  said  he  left  my  mother 
because  she  had  a  baby.  I  don’t  remember  the  baby  though.  People  in 
my  family  aren’t  supposed  to  have  babies,  my  aunt  said.  I’m  glad  I’m 
a  man  and  I  can’t  have  babies. 

The  next  day  Jean  came  to  pick  me  up.  She  knocked  on  the  door. 
My  aunt  said,  “How  nice.  She  could  have  honked.”  Jean  knocks  on  the 
door  every  morning.  On  the  way  to  work  she  asked  me  all  sorts  of 
questions  like,  “How  do  you  like  work?”  I  said  I  liked  having  something 
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to  do.  She  asked  me  if  1  liked  Joel.  “Isn’t  he  nice?”  she  asked.  Well,  my 
mother  always  used  to  tell  me  that  if  you  can’t  say  anything  good  about 
someone,  don’t  say  anything  at  all.  I’ve  never  had  any  problems  with 
that  because  I  can  always  say  something  good,  even  if  1  don’t  mean  it. 

“Yes,  he  is  nice,”  I  said. 

When  we  got  to  work  Joel  was  already  there.  “I  like  to  be  working 
when  eight'thirty  rolls  around,”  he  told  me  in  the  bath  room.  He  said 
it  much  louder  than  he  had  to,  because  I  was  sitting  right  next  to  him. 
When  we  got  into  The  Clean  Room  Joel  said  he  was  going  to  work  with 
me  that  day  and  teach  me  most  of  his  jobs.  First,  there  was  mopping 
with  a  special  liquid.  “Make  sure  you  got  the  right  end  of  the  stick  there. 
Standard,”  he  said  and  laughed.  He  taught  me  to  move  the  test  tubes 
into  the  next  rack  every  day  and  how  to  tag  them  and  keep  them  in 
order  so  that  there  would  be  no  mistakes.  “If  we  do  things  right  long 
enough  maybe  well  get  a  little  more  room  to  operate  around  here,”  he 
said.  And  he  told  me  how  important  it  was  to  keep  a  stopper  in  every 
test  tube  unless  I  was  going  to  scrape  it.  One  job  he  couldn’t  trust  me 
to  do.  “I’ll  be  using  the  mouth  pipettes  to  make  the  culture  solution 
and  the  preserving  solution,”  he  said.  “A  half-wit  like  you  might  suck 
the  wrong  end  of  the  pipette  making  the  preserving  solution.  Then  they’d 
have  my  ass.  I  doubt  even  your  aunt  would  want  you  preserved.” 

I  worked  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  Joel  didn’t  have  to  show  me  how 
to  do  things  anymore.  Once  in  awhile  one  of  the  doctors  would  come 
into  The  Clean  Room.  Joel  would  hear  him  come  through  the  first  door 
and  take  over  whatever  I  was  doing,  unless  I  was  scraping.  So  it  always 
looked  like  I  was  doing  nothing.  Sometimes  the  doctor  would  say,  “Don’t 
we  give  you  enough  to  do  around  here,  Billy?”  But  they  would  look  nice 
when  they  said  it.  Joel  taught  me  to  say,  “I’m  just  between  chores,  sir.” 
When  the  doctor  left  Joel  would  drop  the  mop  or  whatever  he  had  taken 
from  me. 

The  only  parts  of  the  day  I  really  enjoyed  were  my  drives  with  Jean. 
She  would  come  to  the  door  every  morning,  and  when  she  took  me 
home  at  night  she  would  wait  for  me  to  get  in  the  house  before  she 
drove  away.  At  first  1  wished  I  could  drive  because  I  knew  men  were 
supposed  to  drive  women.  But  after  awhile  I  was  glad  I  couldn’t  drive. 
If  I  was  driving  I  couldn’t  look  at  Jean  as  much.  When  she  was  driving 
I  could  look  at  her  the  whole  time.  She  always  had  things  to  tell  me 
and  ask  me,  and  they  were  things  I  could  talk  about.  All  day  at  work 
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I  would  look  forward  to  the  ride  home.  Jean  would  always  smile  and 
look  right  at  me  when  I  got  in  the  car.  A  lot  of  people  don’t  do  that. 

At  work  most  days  were  the  same.  The  days  that  were  different  are 
the  only  ones  I  remember.  I  remember  the  day  Joel  gave  me  a  Coke, 
because  he  didn’t  do  nice  things  for  me  very  often.  It  was  already  opened. 
He  said,  “I  hope  you  don’t  mind,”  and  I  said  I  didn’t.  Other  things 
happened  that  day.  The  Clean  Room  wasn’t  just  white.  I  saw  things  in 
there  that  I  hadn’t  seen  before.  The  room  was  spinning,  which  made 
it  hard  to  walk.  I  didn’t  feel  good.  Joel  started  talking  to  me,  and  he 
put  his  face  right  next  to  mine,  but  I  couldn’t  understand  him.  I  dropped 
a  test  rack  because  it  started  moving.  Then  they  sent  me  home,  but 
I  don’t  remember  how  I  got  there.  They  let  me  come  back  two  days  later. 
Jean  picked  me  up  for  work  and  told  me  that  if  Joel  caught  me  smelling 
the  chemicals  again  the  doctors  were  going  to  fire  me.  1  told  her  I  didn’t 
do  that.  She  said,  “Just  don’t  do  it  again.”  Maybe  I  had  by  mistake.  She 
said  I  was  lucky  that  Joel  stopped  me  when  he  did.  “He  feels  terrible 
that  he  didn’t  see  you  sooner,”  she  said. 

Not  long  after  that  Joel  began  coming  to  work  with  Jean  and  me  and 
going  home  with  us.  Jean  must  have  been  picking  him  up  before  me 
and  dropping  him  off  after  me.  Sometimes  he  had  his  hand  on  her  leg. 
I  had  to  ride  in  the  back  seat.  1  didn’t  look  forward  to  the  rides  anymore, 
even  though  Joel  was  much  nicer  to  me  in  the  car  than  he  was  in  The 
Clean  Room.  He  even  called  me  Billy.  But  Jean  didn’t  talk  to  me  as 
much  anymore,  which  was  okay  with  me  because  1  didn’t  want  to  talk 
with  Joel  in  the  car. 

One  day  we  got  to  work  and,  while  we  were  dressing,  Joel  showed  me 
that  he  had  brought  his  own  test  tube.  “Joel’s  baby  juice,”  he  said.  He 
was  smiling.  It  was  filled  with  the  same  cloudy,  white  liquid  that  I  take 
out  of  the  refrigerator  and  add  to  the  day’s  new  test  tubes  when  I  add 
the  culture  fluid.  Joel  looked  very  sneaky.  I  followed  him  into  The  Clean 
Room.  “Jean  took  some  work  home  with  her  last  night,”  he  said.  “Three 
of  those  tubes,”  he  looked  closely  at  their  numbers,  “two  oh  one,  three 
seventeen,  and  sixty-six,  have  fathers  with  blue  eyes  and  oh  positive  blood, 
just  like  me.  Get  it?”  1  nodded.  “You  could  be  looking  at  the  next  father 
of  our  country,  Stan.”  He  went  to  the  refrigerator  and  took  out  three 
test  tubes  of  the  cloudy,  white  stuff  and  emptied  them  down  the  sink. 
“The  real  challenge,”  he  said,  “is  going  to  be  not  telling  anybody  but  you.” 

I  remember  Joel’s  last  day.  Jean  picked  me  up  that  day  and  Joel  was 
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in  the  car,  as  usual.  He  said,  “Hello,  Stan.” 

“What  did  you  call  him?”  Jean  asked. 

“I  was  just  thinking  of  someone  else,”  Joel  answered.  I  didn’t  say  any- 
thing.  1  didn’t  say  anything  after  we  got  to  work  either.  Then  Joel  asked 
me  what  was  bothering  me.  He  was  making  preserving  fluid  so  that  1 
could  scape.  “Are  you  mad  that  1  called  you  Stan  in  front  of  Jean?”  he 
asked.  1  didn’t  answer  him.  “Look,  I’ll  make  it  up  to  you,”  he  said.  “Here, 
take  a  look  at  this.”  He  got  up  and  came  over  to  me.  Then  he  put  a 
picture  on  the  table.  It  was  a  nude  woman.  I  knew  that’s  what  it  was 
because  I  looked  in  one  of  Joel’s  magazines  once  when  he  wasn’t  in  The 
Clean  Room.  That’s  what  they  look  like.  He  held  his  thumb  over  the 
face.  “Now  for  the  surprise,”  he  said.  He  lifted  up  his  thumb.  I  screamed. 
It  was  Jean!  How  could  he  have  done  that  to  her,  taken  a  picture  without 
her  knowing?  What  a  terrible  thing  to  do!  I  tried  to  leave  The  Clean 
Room,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  me.  Then  we  heard  someone  coming  in  from 
the  doctor’s  room. 

“What’s  going  on  in  there?”  asked  Dr.  Levine.  Joel  ran  back  to  my  stool 
and  put  a  jar  over  Jean’s  picture.  I’d  show  him,  I  thought.  I’ll  show  Dr. 
Levine  who  does  the  work  around  here.  I  went  over  to  Joel’s  stool  and 
picked  up  his  pipette.  I  dipped  it  into  one  of  the  jars  of  liquid  that  Joel 
uses  to  make  the  preserving  fluid,  just  like  I’d  seen  him  do.  Joel  ran  over 
and  grabbed  the  pipette  from  me.  TTien  he  pushed  me  off  his  stool.  That 
was  when  Dr.  Levine  walked  in.  “Joel,  could  I  see  you  for  a  minute?” 
he  asked. 

Jean  and  I  drove  home  alone  that  night.  I  started  to  get  in  back,  but 
Jean  told  me  I  could  sit  in  front.  She  asked  why  Joel  and  I  had  a  fight. 
But  I  had  only  nice  things  to  say  about  Joel.  Then  Jean  asked  me  if 
I  would  tell  the  doctors  the  nice  things  I  had  said  about  Joel.  I  said 
I  would. 

TTie  next  morning  I  got  brave.  Jean  and  I  were  driving  to  work  without 
Joel.  I  was  in  the  front  seat  again.  I  asked  Jean  if  she  would  give  me 
a  picture  of  herself  with  clothes  on  if  I  gave  her  Joel’s  picture  of  her. 
I  was  holding  it.  She  looked  down  at  it  for  a  long  time,  even  though 
she  had  probably  seen  herself  like  that  before.  Then  the  car  ran  off  the 
road.  Jean  leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  Then  she  looked  at  me  with 
a  smile.  “Why  don’t  we  forget  about  Joel,”  she  said. 

“What  about  the  picture?”  I  asked. 

“Only  if  I  get  one  of  you,”  she  said. 
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Ann  Schlott 


At  the  Resort 


Among  the  browned  and  oiled  bodies 
there  is  a  fat  woman. 

Self-conscious,  sunk  down  in  her  chair 

at  the  edge  of  the  water 

she  watches  someone  else’s  children 

pick  up  shells,  discard  them. 

A  thin  man  in  old  trunks, 
travelling  the  beach  like  a  plow  horse, 

sees  her.  Hoping  that  somewhere  the  water 

holds  an  equally  fat  mate, 

hoping  that  he’ll  come  up  on  one  wave, 

sputtering  and  white,  disoriented, 

and  that  the  woman  will  pop  from  her  chair 

like  a  cork 

and  go  to  him, 
happy  as  daylight, 

he  stops  where  he  is. 

He  will  not  move  on 
until  he  sees  this. 
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Running  Into  Chairs 


Coming  back  to  the  old  house, 

I  cannot  move  through  it 
with  the  same  grace. 

I  step  on  newspapers  in  the  dark, 
check  to  see  if  the  dog 
on  the  landing  breathes 
and  is  still  alive. 

The  cat  has  taken  a  chair 
in  the  dining  room. 

Her  eyes  evaporate 
when  the  light  kicks  off. 

She  complains  of  the  cold 
but  still  brings  in  dead  birds 
like  the  morning  paper. 

Upstairs  1  know  will  be  quiet. 

My  sister  turns  in  her  sleep, 
talking  out  her  dreams, 
saying  things  she  never 
knows  tomorrow. 

The  dog  on  her  bed  is  happy. 

He  knows  to  curl  up  like  a  sock 
and  be  still. 

Amy,  you’re  sleeping  somewhere 
in  another  state, 

maybe  not  even  in  your  own  bed 
and  I’m  crawling  into  the  one 
you  slept  in  six  thousand  times 
and  it  doesn’t  even  matter. 

You  don’t  even  know  it. 
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Wendy  Salomon 


Because  of  Yesterday 


He:  How  many  doors  were  there? 

She:  Do  you  have  another  cigarette? 

He:  I  see  seven  doors.  I  drank  four  cups  of  coffee  today.  What  did  you  say 
your  name  was? 

She:  Rane.  Do  you  have  a  cigarette? 

He:  I  thought  there  were  three  doors,  but  maybe  there  is  only  one. 

She:  I  was  walking  home  alone  that  night.  The  darkness  hugged  me 
with  its  arms  of  madness  .  .  .  soft  black  darkness  hugged  me  that 
night  and  1  felt  so  safe.  In  the  darkness. 

He:  There  should  have  been  at  least  two  doors. 

She:  I’d  do  anything  for  a  cigarette. 

He:  Did  you  feel  love? 

She:  And  some  matches. 

He:  Everyone  looked  unhappy  on  the  bus  today.  1  couldn’t  stay  on  that 
bus. 

She:  And  I’m  hungry.  Is  there  anything  to  eat? 

He:  When  1  got  home  1  poured  myself  a  drink  and  turned  on  the  radio. 
It  was  a  strong  drink  because  1  made  it  that  way. 

She:  The  coffee  was  hot  yesterday.  The  doughnuts  were  stale,  but  it 
didn’t  matter.  1  bought  them  myself. 


Wendy  Salomon 
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He:  Were  there  any  windows?  More  than  one  window? 

She:  Chocolate  doughnuts.  1  wish  1  had  a  cigarette. 

He:  I  made  the  drink  strong  because  1  had  to.  No  one  on  the  bus  was 
happy. 

She:  1  used  to  have  a  cat,  but  it  died.  I  buried  it  in  the  greenhouse. 
He:  Have  you  ever  loved? 

She:  There  were  at  least  two  doors. 

He:  It  was  a  very  good  drink. 

She:  I  walked  through  one  of  the  doors.  It  was  raining  out  but  it  didn’t 
matter. 

He:  Two  doors? 

She:  The  cat  died  because  it  was  sick.  Are  you  sure  you  don’t  have  any 
cigarettes? 

He:  I  got  off  the  bus  and  stared  at  all  the  buildings.  Tall,  tall  buildings. 
One  was  made  of  glass. 

She:  Sometimes  when  I’m  walking  alone  I  get  scared.  Of  everything. 
I  want  to  hide  in  a  box  where  no  one  can  find  me. 

He:  I  loved  once.  Were  there  more  than  two  windows? 

She:  Two  doors.  They  were  open.  I  didn’t  even  have  a  key. 

He:  There’s  some  bread.  Dry  bread. 

She:  I’m  very  hungry. 

He:  I  tried  to  wake  up.  It  was  the  only  night  I  fell  asleep,  and  I  woke  up. 
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Wendy  Salomon 


She:  When  I  opened  the  door,  I  found  the  coffee.  It  was  on  the  floor, 
and  I  picked  it  up,  and  I  drank  it. 

He:  She  left  me.  But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  some  wine. 

She:  I  thought  I  was  at  the  fire  station. 

He:  White  wine.  White. 

She:  Did  you  have  a  father? 

He:  Sometimes.  I’m  going  to  the  store  soon.  Down  the  street,  that  store 
down  the  street. 

She:  I  wanted  the  cat  to  live. 

He:  If  there  were  seven  doors,  instead  of  two,  all  the  people  on  the  bus 
would  have  been  happy.  That  was  a  strong  drink. 

She:  The  windows  needed  curtains. 

He:  And  windowsills.  With  roses.  Do  you  want  anything  at  the  store? 
I’m  going  now.  Down  to  the  store. 

She:  A  hundred  windows  and  a  hundred  doors.  I  want  some  cigarettes. 


Carter  McAlister 


Nocturne 


She  leaned  with  perfect  posture  against  the 
Archway  pier  as  moonlight,  bluish-white,  danced 
On  her  auburn  hair.  And  I,  trying  to 
Balance  the  moment  on  the  very  head 
Of  a  pin,  chose  excess  enveloping 
Her  in  an  unrestrained  embrace. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  sent  a  shower 
Of  dry,  autumn  leaves  gently  floating. 

Silently  tumbling  past. 

But  heedless  were  she  and  I,  and  for  an 
Evanescent  instant  (that  haunts  me  still). 

We  caught  a  secret  glimpse  of  Darkness  eclipsed. 
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Michael  Grubb 


The  Jagged  Edge 


Mason  is  lost.  He  does  not  know  when  he  became  lost.  He  is  in  a 
strange  place. 

Riding  his  bicycle  down  the  curbed  streets  of  suburban  Erewhemos, 
he  notices  the  absence  of  cars.  It  is  five  in  the  afternoon  on  a  weekday, 
but  he  sees  no  other  children  out  playing,  no  busy  adults  on  a  mad  dash 
for  the  garage. 

Mason  left  home  years  ago,  or  so  it  seems.  No,  it  could  not  have  been 
years,  else  he  would  eventually  have  fallen  asleep.  The  tires  are  spinning 
their  way  across  the  slightly  damp  asphalt.  Down  the  center  of  the  avenue 
are  strewn  artifacts  of  a  by-gone  era.  Here,  a  doll  that  cries  and  wets. 
There,  a  personal  computer  that  can  adjust  the  hot  water  heater,  make 
coffee,  and  turn  on  a  garbage  compactor. 

There,  a  man  is  standing  in  Mason’s  path.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  departure.  Mason’s  bicycle  whooshes  to  a  halt. 

“Hey  there,  little  boy.  I  haven’t  seen  you  around  here  before’’  the  man 
greets  Mason.  Not  a  tall  man,  he  is  white-headed,  and  his  eyes,  which 
are  like  chilling  pools  of  fire,  penetrate  the  depth  of  his  skull,  giving 
the  appearance  of  two  empty  wells. 

“Can  I  have  some  preserves,  mister?” 

As  the  man’s  face  breaks  out  into  a  million  tiny  chunks  of  dead  flesh. 
Mason  coolly  reholsters  his  gun  and  resumes  his  lonely  trek.  The  knee- 
length  shorts  fit  snugly  against  Mason’s  snow-white  legs.  Pumping  up 
and  down,  they  never  seem  to  tire  of  the  endless  circle. 

“So  where  am  I?”  Mason  asks  himself,  “What  will  I  do?” 

The  matchboxes  lined  one  by  one  down  the  evenly  matched  streets 
are  dark  and  empty.  Every  angle  measures  ninety  degrees.  The  sun  in 
its  awesome  splendor  falls  unnoticed  in  the  eyes  of  this  explorer. 

Now,  one  of  the  anonymous  matchboxes  becomes  singular.  A  light 
in  the  window  announces  to  Mason  that  his  quest  is  over.  Mother,  in 
a  flowing  green  gown  of  the  finest  silk,  comes  running  barefoot  across 
the  fertile  grass  to  greet  the  boy,  who  has  leapt  from  his  bicycle  in  mid¬ 
pump  at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  maternal  one.  The  bicycle, 
unheeding  of  the  charged  rendezvous,  continues  on  its  way  down  the 
somber  street  into  the  depths  of  morning. 
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Vicky  Gaile  Martin 


What  Karma  Is  This? 


At  the  beginning  of  forever 
1  knew  you; 
the  stars, 

shuddering  in  their  celestial  dance 
still  tell  our  story  to  the  darkness. 

Can  you  not  remember 
where  you  stood  beside  me 
in  that  ancient  city 
breathing  the  salty  air? 

Or  is  it  that 

when  the  sea  covered  her 
(so  long  ago) 

your  awareness  was  drowned 
along  with  the  golden  streets? 

For  I  have  walked  with  you 

through  a  score  of  half-forgotten  lifetimes 

ever  watching 

ever  waiting 

for  a  flash  of  recognition 
to  light  your  eyes 
—  haven’t  I  seen  it  flicker  there 
once  or  twice 
in  your  bewilderment? 

But  you  are  surrounded 

by  a  heaviness  I  cannot  quite  penetrate, 

some  hazy  fog  of  unknowing. 

Wake  up! 

1  have  probed  the  back  of  your  mind 
endlessly,  with  longing  fingers 
only  to  feel  you  slip  through  them 
into  still  deeper  sleep. 

And  so  we  move  on 
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Vicky  Gaile  Martin 


—what  path  is  this  we  tread 

to  yet  another  bout  with  eternity; 

what  Karma  is  this 

that  I  should  follow  you 

to  just  another  death 

just  another  tomorrow 

—ah,  where  shall  we  meet  next  time? 

But  I  must  follow 

ever  seeking. 

Please 

release  me,  for  1  am  earth-weary; 
free  me.  Beloved 
—be  me. 
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Emmett  Steward 


Mathison 


An  orange  sun  lay  nestled  amidst  tree-covered  hills,  a  common  sight 
for  a  June  evening  in  Carolina.  This  spectacle  I  would  see  at  every  bend 
and  fall  of  the  highway— for  each  change  in  the  forested  skyline,  a  novel 
scene. 

In  five  hours  I  could  pull  into  my  driveway,  unload,  and  settle  down 
for  supper.  In  five  hours.  .  .  . 

Coercing  myself  to  make  the  trip  as  short  as  possible,  I  pulled  away 
from  the  gas  pump,  soda  and  crackers  in  hand.  Off  to  the  roadside,  a 
hitchhiker  sat,  almost  oblivious  to  the  traffic,  legs  crossed  over  a  sign 
reading  “Florida  Bound.”  I  thought  her  posture  queer  at  best  for  a 
hitchhiker— but  most  effective,  since  both  myself  and  the  guy  travelling 
behind  me  stopped  to  give  her  a  lift. 

“Need  a  ride?” 

Insistent,  I  shouted  while  rounding  the  car  to  grab  her  suitcase.  I  was 
fast.  I  knew  it,  she  knew  it,  and  the  loser  in  the  other  car  that  now 
roared  back  onto  the  road  knew  it.  She  jumped  in.  We  pulled  off  the 
curb  smoothly.  I  breathed  in  deeply,  loosened  my  grip  on  the  wheel  and 
momentarily  tried  not  to  slump. 

Her  name  was  Luzianne— a  Southern  backwoods  woman,  buxom  and 
unafraid,  seemingly  naive  though  physically  mature.  We  drove  on,  staring 
and  ogling  one  another. 

“So  Luzianne,  where  are  you  headed?” 

“To  visit  my  mother.” 

I  nodded  and  swallowed 

“You  must  be  pretty  brave  to  travel  alone.” 

“Well,  no— not  really.” 

She  leaned  on  the  car  door,  head  in  hand.  I  pressed  the  accelerator, 
realizing  that  we  would  be  strangers  even  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

Miles  passed,  the  sun  melted  over  the  trees,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
air  just  did  keep  me  awake.  Darkness  crept  up  slowly  in  those  parts. 

Luzianne  complimented  me  on  the  car,  especially  its  more  expensive 
features,  and  she  questioned  my  occupation  and  the  occupations  of  my 
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friends.  Deep  down,  she  rattled  me.  I  tried  to  appear  unruffled. 

I  noticed  how  closely  we  sat  together  and  I  imagined  that  she  slid 
nearer  inch  by  inch.  Wisps  of  perfume  grew  heavier  and  heavier  and 
1  felt  her  warmth. 

Probably  by  accident,  certainly  unconsciously,  I  swerved  on  the  road— a 
deer  I  imagined  or  saw  or  fantasized  as  the  car  rose  on  two  wheels  and 
plopped  down  again.  We  both  had  wide  eyes  and  wrinkled  foreheads 
and  were  now  closer  than  ever.  My  hand  rested  lightly  on  her  thigh. 
1  made  no  rush  to  move  it,  peering  through  the  rear  window  at  a  new 
set  of  headlights  that  had  just  appeared.  I  put  the  lights  out  of  my  mind 
and  tried  to  drive.  The  palms  of  my  hands  began  to  itch.  I  noted  a  slow 
movement  at  Luzianne’s  waist  and  that  my  crotch  began  to  feel  heavy. 

“Slow  down.” 

Luzianne  gazed  into  the  side  of  my  head  as  if  looking  through  me. 
Something  held  my  crotch  firmly  in  check— a  gun.  I  froze,  holding  my 
breath,  counting  away  seconds.  The  peak  in  my  pants  under  the  gun 
fell  quickly,  silently,  numbly.  We  drove  on  more  slowly. 

“Heh  uh.  I’m  sorry.  I,  uh.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  she  replied,  stroking  my  thigh  with  her  free  hand.  I  was 
too  weak  to  appreciate  it,  too  paralyzed  to  respond,  though  not  yet  in 
panic. 

“Your  wallet— give  it  to  me,  slowly.” 

“I  only  have  fifty  bucks  on  me.” 

She  laughed.  I  didn’t  and  pushed  myself  back  into  the  seat  cushion. 
Keeping  my  eyes  on  the  white  lines,  the  mile  markers,  the  crevices  and 
cracks,  even  the  hulks  of  metal  lying  on  the  roadside,  I  slowly  blew  an 
invisible  stream  of  air  and  1  dropped  my  shoulders. 

“This  is  a  nice  car— I  want  it  too.  Pull  over.” 

At  the  white  lines  and  the  mile  markers,  at  the  crevices  and  cracks 
and  at  the  hulks  of  metal  on  the  roadside  I  stared,  and  slowly  decelerated 
after  finally  seeing  what  I  thought  might  be  a  good-sized  shard  of  metal. 
I  punctured  a  tire.  My  heartbeat  echoed  in  my  ears,  and  veins,  too  full, 
made  ridges  across  my  temples.  1  firmly  depressed  the  brake  and  threw 
my  gaze  to  her  eyes  like  a  child,  insolent  at  having  been  punished. 

“What  now?”  She  wouldn’t  have  the  car,  at  least  if  she  didn’t  think 
about  the  spare— even  then  I’d  have  more  time.  I  locked  my  jaw. 

Luzianne  laughed.  The  car  slowed  and  rumbled  in  the  rocks.  Like  rain 
drops  rattling  on  a  tin  roof,  the  rocks  battered  the  underside  of  the  car. 
The  engine  kicked  off.  With  her  free  hand,  Luzianne  pushed  hair  from 
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her  forehead,  and  then  a  breeze  returned  it  again  hiding  her  forehead’s 
nudity. 

“That  was  pretty  smart.”  Luzianne  smiled.  Stalemate,  1  thought.  We 
sat  for  a  moment,  silently.  Luzianne  beamed,  reclined  with  back  against 
the  door  and  one  leg  crossed  on  the  seat.  No  sooner  than  1  collected 
my  thoughts,  a  set  of  headlights  appeared  in  the  rear,  slowing  steadily 
as  they  neared.  The  car  came  to  park  in  front  of  us  a  few  yards.  1  noted 
the  license  plates— North  Carolina.  When  the  car  lights  went  out,  all 
1  could  make  out  of  the  shadows  was  a  man  and  his  gun— a  tall  slim 
man  with  a  hat  and  a  long  shotgun.  As  the  man  neared,  Luzianne  forced 
me  to  roll  down  the  window.  The  man  peered  into  the  car  with  his  gun 
at  my  chest.  1  turned  from  his  gaze  to  keep  my  tears  flowing  only  inwardly. 
Luzianne  spoke. 

“We  had  a  bit  of  trouble  Luke.  Smart  guy  here  decided  to  flatten  one 
of  his  tires.” 

In  a  deep  rusty  voice,  Luke  answered.  He  reeked  of  cigar  smoke  and 
of  sweat  several  days  old. 

“He  did,  did  he.  Get  out!  Luzianne,  you  hold  him  covered.” 

1  opened  the  door  slowly  and  got  out.  Luzianne  followed,  clambering 
across  the  seat.  He  pushed  me  against  the  door  and  searched  my  pockets. 

“Got  a  spare?” 

1  nodded. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Mathison.”  1  spat  it  out  like  a  wad  of  tobacco. 

“Well  Mathison,  open  the  trunk,  take  off  your  clothes  over  yonder, 
and  fix  the  spare.” 

Luzianne  laughed  and  hugged  Luke  from  behind,  nibbling  at  his  ear. 
He  almost  broke  into  a  smile  but  held  back.  They  maneuvered  me  to 
the  side  of  the  car  closest  to  the  bushes,  and  1  undressed.  Luzianne  parked 
both  cars  on  the  side-road,  leaving  one  set  of  headlights  focused  on  the 
flat.  She  took  my  clothes  and  poured  gas  on  them  while  Luke  and  1 
looked  on.  The  clothes  burned.  TTie  flames  warmed  my  calves  and  thighs 
and  penis.  The  hairs  all  over  my  body  tingled  and  for  some  reason  1 
felt  more  alive,  unhindered— my  whole  body  spoke  at  once.  My  heels 
warned  me  of  a  spider  ascending  my  ankle.  My  back  reminded  me  of 
taunting  mosquitoes.  Sweat  rolled  now  from  my  face  to  my  neck  to  my 
chest.  The  fire  burned  and  warmed. 

“I’m  gonna  take  a  nap,  Luke.” 
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I  watched  her  small  footsteps,  the  shadows  on  her  hips,  and  the  small 
of  her  back.  She  turned  and  waved,  laying  her  gun  on  the  front  seat. 
I  dug  my  toes  in  the  dirt.  My  stomach  growled. 

Luke  and  I  were  alone.  He  noted  my  long,  too-long  glance  at  Luzianne 
and  the  sudden  life  that  had  taken  over  my  vitals.  He  clicked  off  the 
safety  of  his  shotgun  swiftly,  deftly.  I  straightened  up,  paying  respect  to 
his  gun,  but  flexed  my  calves  and  biceps  while  arching  my  back.  He 
responded  by  lifting  the  shotgun  to  his  shoulder,  stepping  back,  and  taking 
aim.  He  lowered  one  elbow  and  motioned  me  to  the  spare  tire.  I  began 
to  work. 

The  road,  this  night  of  all  nights,  was  desolate.  Above,  the  moon  shone 
dimly  and  all  stars  seemed  distant.  About  me,  the  air  cooled  though 
I  still  sweated  heavily.  Below,  the  dirt  ate  into  my  toenails  and  knees. 
I  screwed  and  unscrewed,  bolted  and  unbolted,  pried  and  shimmied  the 
tire  with  deliberate  slowness.  After  losing  the  tools  and  battering  my 
fingers  while  avoiding  my  own  urine-home  mud  puddle,  at  last  I  reached 
for  the  final  lug  only  to  lose  it  again  as  the  car  headlights  flickered  away 
for  lack  of  battery  power.  Luke  turned  to  look.  I  hit  him.  He  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  leapt  for  his  gun  and  rolled.  He  stood  and  ambled  toward  me. 
I  aimed  for  his  head  but  hesitated.  He  moved  closer  and  I  stepped  back. 
I  bluffed. 

“Stop  right  there.” 

He  moved  toward  me  again  and  I  moved  back.  Slipping  in  the  mud 
puddle,  I  fell  backward  to  the  ground.  He  moved  forward.  I  aimed  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  He  laughed.  The  gun  was  empty.  Now  I  lay  beneath 
him  naked.  He  called  to  Luzianne.  She  awakened  and  mumbled  groggily. 
In  that  second,  I  kicked  with  all  the  force  I  could  muster  squarely  into 
his  groin.  He  doubled  and  fell  in  pain.  Taking  up  the  jack,  I  dashed 
him  senseless.  Luzianne  rounded  the  car,  gun  aimed. 

“You  son  of  a” 

I  retrieved  Luke’s  gun  and  jammed  it  into  his  ear. 

“Drop  it.  Drop  it  or  Luke  dies.” 

Luzianne  stood  for  a  few  seconds  gathering  her  thoughts. 

“Luke’s  gun  is  empty.”  She  steadied  herself. 

“Take  a  chance  and  see,  Luzianne— take  a  chance.”  I  paused. 

“Now,  throw  down  your  gun.”  She  did.  I  picked  it  up  and  aimed  it 
at  her.  Slowly,  I  moved  to  the  car  until  I  realized  again  my  nakedness, 
proud  of  it  now.  A  slight  breeze  blew  and  I  felt  chill.  The  sky  had 
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lightened  a  few  shades  to  gray. 

“Take  your  clothes  off— Do  it.”  She  unbuttoned  her  shirt,  revealing 
full,  pointed  breasts. 

“On  the  ground.  On  your  back.”  She  kneeled  and  swung  her  legs  around 
and  lay  back  slowly. 

“Now  take  your  pants  off.”  1  kneeled  beside  her  quite  aroused  as  she 
moved— swiftly  at  first,  and  then  slowly  before  she  stopped  altogether. 
Holding  my  breath,  1  looked  to  her  eyes.  Tears  rolled  between  her  nose 
and  cheek  past  her  lips  to  her  throat.  Her  throat  quivered,  but  she  made 
no  whimper.  I  wavered.  Her  perfume  and  bodily  aroma  shook  my  senses. 
1  squeezed  shut  my  eyes  and  reached  for  her  thigh. 
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Love  Letter:  A  Poem 


Dear  You, 

It  was  Christmastime  We  had  been  having 

seventy  degree  weather  but  then 

it  turned  cold  and  You  wore  gloves 

and  a  beautiful  red  sweater 

and  on  the  day  We  were 

supposed  to  play  tennis  it 

was  forty  degrees  and  started 

to  snow  and  We  went  shopping 

instead  and  ate  croissants 

in  the  Courtyard  in  the  snow. 

I  have  a  cache  of  letters  from 
You  in  which  You  tell  Me  hi 
and  how  hot  it  is  on  a 
postcard  from  Florida  that 
shows  sand  and  surf  and  in 
another  You’re  bored  working 
for  Your  aunt’s  newspaper  in 
New  Jersey  and  one  long  letter 
from  Alabama  talks  of 
not  much  else  but  Your  heart 
and  how  can  everything  be 
fine  with  You  there  and  if 
it  is  then  why  tell  Me  why 
did  My  skin  tear  when  You 
went  away. 

So  many  times  I  watched  for  You  to  go  into  the  street. 
I  waited  too. 
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It  was  getting  dark  fast  We 
really  put  away  the  beers 
rapid-fire  that  night  Summer 
went  too  soon  then  on  the  golf 
course  We  lay  under  a  waxing 
gibbous  moon  looking  at  stars 
and  I  told  You  what  some  of 
their  names  were  and  You  asked 
Me  how  tar  away  they  were  and  I 
said  oh  about  a  hundred  parsecs 
or  so 

and  then  explained  to  You  about 
light  years  and  that  the  light 
We  were  seeing  might  be  emitted 
from  stars  that  are  no  longer  there. 

You  clutched  My  arm  and  sighed 
Oh  how  terribly  sad  You  said  and  I 
thought  My  heart  would  explode  any 
second  as  You  got  closer  and  closer 
but  I  managed  to  stammer  out  a 
promise  to  You  that  the  stars 
would  always  be  there  1  don’t 
know  if  You  believed  me  then 
or  now  hut  how  could  You  not 
how  how  how. 

Yes  please. 

It  was  so  late  when  We  went  in  Your 
parents  were  asleep  We  tiptoed  around 
I  didn’t  leave  until  dawn  and 
didn’t  want  to  leave  at  all  ever. 


Love,  Me. 


, 
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The  Freudian  Refrigerator 
Note  Collection 


Psycho: 

We  have  been  blessed  with  a  new  Whirlpool  Trash  Compactor. 
Please  alert  yourself  to  the  following  instructions: 

Do  not  crush  cans  and  bottles  together, 
as  unlike  elements  result  in  repair  bills. 

If  you  and  Amy  would  like  it  quiet, 

use  the  wax-and-cellophane  pre-folded  bags, 

as  they  will  not  make  that  grating  galvanized  groan 

when  three  dimensions  are  crushed  almost  to  two. 

Remember,  once  you  hit  the  switch, 

the  cycle  cannot  be  interrupted. 

Enjoy  our  modem  technology. 


Tommy: 

Today,  after  the  stress  of  Monday,  1  threw  my  lover 
into  our  new  trash  compactor. 

There  was  a  brief  moment  of  intense  crunching, 
and  1  thought  1  heard  the  pop 
when  her  cynicism  broke. 

1  am  happy,  though,  for  all  is  not  lost. 

She  is  still  large  enough  to  fit  in  my  wallet. 
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Darla  Cutler: 

excerpt  from  a  novel  in  progress 


The  funeral  was  supposed  to  begin  at  one-thirty.  Evan  pushed  up  his 
sleeve  to  look  at  his  watch.  It  was  one-thirty-five.  He  glanced  at  Darla 
to  see  if  she  had  noticed  the  gesture,  but  she  was  staring  out  at  the  streets 
of  North  Charleston  with  her  steadfast  ability  to  ignore  God  himself 
if  her  mind  was  set  to  it.  TTiey  had  finally  spotted  the  Magnolia  Memorial 
Gardens  after  half  an  hour  on  the  wrong  road.  If  he  hadn’t  nagged  Darla 
into  stopping  for  directions,  they  probably  would  have  been  an  hour 
and  a  half  more. 

“It’s  one-thirty-seven’’  Evan  said. 

Darla  slowed  at  an  intersection,  glanced  behind  her  and  ran  a  red 
light.  “Whoever  gave  us  those  directions  should  have  been  shot.” 

“Daddy  wrote  them  down.  He  probably  made  a  mistake  on  purpose.” 
Evan  waited  for  a  reaction. 

Darla  frowned. 

“You’ve  got  cockleburrs  in  your  hose.” 

“I  know  I  do,  Evan.” 

“I  almost  didn’t  come,  you  know.” 

“To  your  own  mother’s  funeral?” 

“I  hardly  remember  her.” 

“You  remember  your  birthday  party  for  when  you  were  three.  You  were 
six  when  she  left.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  remember.  She  wasn’t  much  of  a  mother,  running  off 
like  that.  When  I  think  of  a  mother  I  think  of  Flora  or  you  sometimes.” 
Flora  had  been  their  father’s  second  wife  and  the  mother  of  their  half- 
sister  Robin.  “I  don’t  remember  Lucille  as  Mama.  It  was  more  like  visiting 
some  old  maid  aunt.” 

“1  don’t  remember  Mama  like  that.”  Darla’s  voice  was  ominously  quiet. 
She  picked  a  burr  out  of  her  stocking.  “So  if  you’d  shut  up  and  show 
her  some  respect  on  her  funeral  day  I’d  be  obliged.” 

“I  was  just  telling  you  how  I  feel,”  Evan  said.  “Don’t  get  your  hair  all  up.” 
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“I  don’t  like  the  way  you  and  Daddy  toss  this  off.  That’s  the  way  /  feel, 
like  anybody’d  think  your  hound  had  died,  and  you  were  going  out  to 
throw  the  old  dog  in  a  ditch,  not  to  bury  your  mama.” 

“It’s  nobody’s  business  how  I  sound,”  Evan  said,  but  his  voice  had 
softened.  He  caught  her  peering  at  him  over  her  hands  on  the  steering 
wheel,  and  looked  out  the  window.  “We’ve  been  going  on  the  whole 
trip  like  this.” 

Darla  touched  his  knee,  said  “I’m  sorry,”  and  then  pulled  a  wide  turn 
into  the  cemetery  entrance,  her  tires  sucking  over  the  wet  gravel.  She 
parked  in  the  grass  and  grabbed  her  purse.  “I  hope  they  waited  for  us.” 

Evan  pointed  to  the  funeral  awning  on  the  lawn.  They  toiled  across 
damp  sod  to  the  open  grave.  Darla  even  took  off  her  shoes  and  pulled 
her  skirt  above  her  knees,  and  they  ran  the  last  hundred  yards.  A  minister 
in  a  long  black  robe  waited  by  the  coffin.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen 
people.  They  looked  up— reproachfully,  Darla  thought.  Look  at  that  girl, 
cutting  up  on  her  own  mother’s  funeral  day.  Right  in  front  of  the  corpse.  She 
slowed  to  a  trot,  and  at  the  grave  bent  to  put  her  shoes  on. 

“Then  we  can  start  now,”  the  minister  said.  He  was  young,  with  thin 
red  hair  and  stooped  shoulders.  His  robe  billowed  between  his  legs,  and 
he  stooped  to  pull  it  out. 

“Isn’t  the  father  coming?”  someone  asked,  but  the  minister  hushed  him 
by  raising  a  hand.  Evan  ducked  under  the  awning  and  stood  close  to 
Darla. 

“As  a  father  pities  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pities  those  who  fear  him.” 

“Amen,”  a  woman  behind  Darla  said  hoarsely. 

“Forasmuch  as  Almighty  God  hath  received  unto  himself  the  soul  of 
our  departed  sister  Lucille  Cutler,  we  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the 
ground.  .  .  .” 

Darla  had  got  the  news  yesterday,  during  dinner  rush.  She  had  been 
loading  up  an  order  in  the  back  when  Rob  Upton  had  stopped  her.  John 
Cutler  had  called  to  say  Lucille  had  died  yesterday  and  to  ask  if  Darla 
could  have  the  rest  of  the  night  off.  She  had  stood  staring  at  Rob,  the 
tray  of  fried  ham— three  full  dinners— steady  in  her  hands.  “What  do 

“I’m  sorry  were  late,”  Darla  said  as  she  straightened.  Her  stockings  rode 
up  grittily  against  instep  leather.  Flora’s  old  shoes  were  the  only  black 
ones  she  could  find,  and  they  pinched  her  toes.  “We  got  lost.” 

“There  they  are.  I  told  you  they  were  coming,”  a  woman  said  to  the 
minister.  “I  spoke  to  their  father.” 
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you  mean,  dead?  Dead  of  what?” 

She  still  felt  as  if  his  words  had  struck  her  senseless.  She  looked  down 
at  the  coffin  and  pulled  her  sweater  closer  around  her  shoulders.  There 
was  a  small  clutch  of  wreaths.  Darla  craned  her  neck;  they  were  mostly 
lilies  and  some  white  chrysanthemums.  Mama  had  never  liked  the  smell 
of  chrysanthemums.  “Only  good  for  corsages,”  she’d  say.  Mama  liked  flowers 
she  could  grow  in  a  windowbox  or  a  back  yard:  pansies,  a  few  daisies 
and  marigolds,  and  snapdragons.  Darla  looked  for  a  daisy  wreath  and 
couldn’t  see  one.  Daisies  were  for  weddings.  Mama  had  never  talked  about 
what  she  thought  of  lilies. 

Evan  must  be  crying,  she  thought.  His  breathing  had  become  ragged. 
She  couldn’t  feel  sorry  for  him.  He’ll  cry  now,  but  he  won’t  even  remember 
it  tomorrow.  And  if  he  does,  he’ll  deny  it.  She  looked  up  at  his  smooth 
head  severely  and  closed  her  own  eyes  for  a  second.  Her  detachment 
frightened  her,  and  she  closed  them  tighter.  The  lids  felt  dry  and  light 
as  paper.  It  bothered  her  that  she  couldn’t  cry. 

The  minister’s  voice  had  softened.  Darla  could  hardly  make  it  out. 
She  realized  he  was  praying,  and  bowed  her  head,  trying  to  hear  the 
words,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  sharp  smell  of  chrysanthemums  filled 
her  nose.  People  were  saying  “Amen.”  Evan  touched  her  hand. 

“Darla,  don’t  we  put  dirt  on  it?” 

“On  what?”  she  whispered. 

“On  the  coffin,”  Evan  said.  “Do  you  put  a  handful  of  dirt  on  it?” 

“Is  it  over?”  Darla  said,  blinking. 

“What  have  you  been,  asleep?” 

Darla  looked  around.  Some  women  were  solemnly  drifting  down  to 
the  parking  lot,  settling  sweaters  and  suit  coats  fussily  on  their  shoulders. 
Scraps  of  syllables  floated  back  up  the  hill.  A  few  men  followed,  arm 
in  arm  with  their  wives. 

“Dirt,”  Darla  said.  “Seems  to  me  that’s  the  right  thing  to  do.”  She  moved 
to  the  rim  of  crumbling  sand,  but  before  she  could  bend  down,  someone 
touched  her  shoulder. 

“Just  a  second,  Darla,”  a  lady’s  voice  said. 

Darla  straightened  up,  drawing  a  sticky  hand  over  her  hair.  The  same 
woman  who  had  spoken  to  the  minister  was  standing  next  to  Evan,  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  Darla  recognized  her  now:  Mama’s  landlady.  She  was 
plumply  dressed  in  blue  wool,  and  her  pale  gray  eyes  looked  over  Darla’s 
face  as  if  it  were  a  counterfeit  coin  she  wasn’t  sure  she  should  take.  “I 
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want  to  extend  my  sympathies,”  the  woman  said,  “and  invite  you  to  the 
reception.”  She  drew  them  away  from  the  grave.  Evan  walked  limply; 
Darla  went  unwillingly,  glancing  back  at  the  coffin.  “Only  the  Catholics 
put  dust  on  it.  It’s  not  a  Methodist  custom,”  the  woman  said,  shepherding 
them  down  the  cemetery  grass.  “Are  you  going  to  stay  for  the  reception?” 

How  would  I  have  worked  it?  Darla  wondered  suddenly.  Put  dirt  in 
the  grave  and  then  sprinkle  some  on  the  coffin?  Why  didn’t  they  just 
have  the  coffin  in  the  grave,  she  thought,  and  save  you  all  this  worrying? 
Evan  nudged  her  and  then  answered  the  question. 

“We’d  like  to  stay,”  Evan  said,  “but  we  both  have  to  be  at  work  in  the 
morning.  Darla  works,  that  is.  I’m  still  in  school.” 

“I  promised  everyone  they  could  speak  to  you  there.” 

Darla  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  out  of  Charleston  as  fast  as 
she  could  drive.  “We  have  to  get  going.” 

The  woman  turned  to  her  with  her  lips  already  pursing  a  word.  Then 
she  paused  and  rubbed  her  own  forehead.  As  her  hand  came  down,  she 
said,  “I  wish  you  could  come.  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  both.” 

“Maybe  some  other  time,”  Evan  said. 

Her  eyes  moved  over  both  of  them  in  entirety  this  time.  “I  hope  so. 
Your  mother  talked  so  much  about  you.  Darla,  you  look  just  like  her.” 

They  were  at  the  car.  “Thanks  for  everything,”  Evan  said.  “Take  care.” 

“Goodbye,”  the  woman  said,  took  one  last  long  look,  and  turned  with 
a  dry  swish.  She  moved  to  her  Chevy  two  cars  down. 

Darla  glanced  over  the  cemetery  as  she  unlocked  her  car.  A  few  colored 
men  in  army  jackets  were  already  busy  around  the  grave.  She  got  in  and 
opened  Evan’s  door.  Her  feet  chafed  with  grit,  and  she  slid  off  her  shoes. 
“We  didn’t  ask  that  woman’s  name.” 

“She  was  the  one  who  called.  Margolis.” 

“She  was  Mama’s  best  friend.” 

“I  kept  thinking  of  Mama,”  Evan  said.  “It  was  right  before  she  left. 
She  was  trying  to  get  me  to  eat  fried  tomatoes.  I  reckon  everybody  thinks 
stupid  things  during  funerals.”  He  glanced  up  at  the  grave.  “Can  I  drive?” 

“When  we  get  out  of  town,  maybe.” 

Evan  fiddled  with  the  radio,  picked  up  a  gospel  station,  and  then 
switched  it  off.  He  glanced  at  her  again,  and  then  turned  his  gaze  out 
on  the  road.  The  sound  of  Sunday  traffic  was  suddenly  loud  between 
them.  “Anyway  that’s  over.  Looks  like  you’re  gonna  hold  up  all  right  for 
a  change.  Sure  you  don’t  want  me  to  drive?” 
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“Evan,”  Darla  said  carefully,  “I  know  you’re  at  the  time  in  life  when 
you  think  you’re  a  real  smart-ass.  Let  me  tell  you,  though,  what  a  fool 
you’re  acting  like.  You’re  just  as  sad  as  me.  And  what  makes  you  sorry 
is  you  think  you  have  to  act  like  nothing  happened  back  there  when 
right  now  they’re  putting  your  mother  under  six  feet  of  sand  and  sod.” 

“You’re  preaching  at  me?  You  didn’t  even  know  when  your  own  mother’s 
funeral  was  over.” 

“I  was  thinking’’  Darla  said.  “I  do  think  sometimes,  you  know.”  She 
swerved  narrowly  past  a  truck. 

“Just  don’t  kill  us  both,”  Evan  said,  and  slouched  back  with  a  copy 
of  Spiderman  comics  he  had  found  on  the  dashboard. 

*  *  * 

The  Friday  after  the  funeral.  Land  Moby  drove  out  to  pick  Darla  up 
at  eight,  though  he  knew  she  wouldn’t  be  ready  by  then.  It  was  a  habit 
he  couldn’t  break,  and  as  he  rang  the  doorbell,  he  settled  himself  for 
twenty  minutes  of  TV.  movies  and  beer  with  John  Cutler. 

“Darla,”  Robin  called  from  inside,  “you’d  better  hurry  up.” 

“Get  lost,  Robin,”  Evan  said  as  he  opened  the  door.  “Come  in  and 
sit  for  a  while.  Darla  got  off  work  late,  so  you’ll  have  to  wait  a  little. 
Want  a  beer?”  He  didn’t  wait  for  Land’s  nod  but  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“Come  here,  baby  girl,”  John  said  to  Robin  from  the  easy  chair.  He 
settled  her  in  his  lap  and  spoke  over  his  shoulder.  “Darla’s  still  in  the 
shower,  but  she’ll  be  out  in  a  second.” 

Land  nodded  again  and  stood  turning  his  Champion  Spark  Plug 
baseball  cap  in  his  hands  until  John  looked  back  to  the  movie  and  leaned 
forward  to  fiddle  with  the  contrast  knob.  Land  studied  his  half  profile. 
John  hadn’t  aged  much  in  three  years.  His  eyes  were  still  yellow  in  the 
TV.’s  blue  glare,  and  he  had  the  same  dark  creases  around  his  mouth. 
His  hair  was  grayer,  but  still  thick,  combed  evenly  back  from  his  forehead. 
Land  had  thought  once  that  Darla  didn’t  take  after  her  daddy  at  all, 
and  it  was  true  that  Evan  had  his  coloring,  but  Darla  and  John  looked 
more  alike.  Lanky  legs,  the  same  wiry  stack  to  their  shoulders  and 
identical  cheekbones— sharp  planes  with  angular  hollows  that  looked 
as  if  they’d  been  hacked  out  with  an  axe.  The  trimmings  were  different, 
but  the  bones  were  the  same.  There  was  Indian  blood  in  the  Cutlers 
somewhere.  Land  pushed  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  wondered  if  any 
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father  could  really  be  friends  with  the  man  who  was  putting  it  to  his 
daughter  night  after  night.  He  doubted  it. 

He  snuck  a  look  at  John  again,  who  had  a  raw  hand  across  Robin’s 
back  and  the  spare  body  folded  neatly  into  the  easy  chair.  Most  people 
hunched  into  chairs.  He  still  looks  like  a  farmer,  Land  thought,  even 
after  ten  years  in  the  plant.  He  himself  wouldn’t  do  farmwork  if  he  had 
to  feed  himself  with  it. 

Evan  came  in  with  the  beer.  Land  took  a  can,  peeled  it  open,  looked 
around  for  a  wastebasket,  and  finally  folded  the  tab  over  and  pocketed 
it.  He  moved  to  the  sofa,  pushed  aside  John’s  guitar  and  a  crayon-greasy 
coloring  book,  and  sat  down.  He  decided  to  talk  to  John  Cutler  now. 

It  might  go  easier  later  if  he  could  tell  Darla  what  her  father  had  said. 
He  slicked  down  his  hair  with  a  free  hand. 

*  *  * 

“1  thought  we  were  going  to  a  movie,”  Darla  said. 

Land  pulled  apart  the  two  rusty  strands  of  barbed  wire;  and  she  stepped 
between  gingerly,  holding  her  hair  close  with  one  hand.  She  put  down 
her  purse  and  grabbed  the  wire  as  Land  slithered  through  with  the 
flashlight.  He  pulled  the  quilt  under  the  fence,  rolled  it  in  a  bundle, 
and  gave  it  to  her.  A  dog  barked  somewhere  down  the  road.  TTiey  moved 
quietly  along  the  margin  of  broken  cornstalks  to  the  patch  Land  had 
trampled  smooth.  She  spread  the  quilt  and  sat,  fingering  the  grainy  cotton 
spilling  out  from  a  tom  comer.  “This  must  have  been  a  nice  quilt  once,” 
Darla  said. 

Land  had  his  arms  around  his  knees  and  his  hat  at  the  back  of  his  i 
head.  “It’s  a  nice  night.  Not  too  cold.” 

She  looked  at  the  sky,  found  the  North  Star,  and  pointed  to  it.  Land 
grunted  affirmatively  and  she  looked  back  at  him.  “Just  remember  1 
warned  you  before  we  drove  out  here,”  Darla  said.  “It’s  that  time  of  month.” 

Land  said  with  mock  disgust,  “It’s  been  a  hell  of  a  while  Darla.  Seems 
like  if  1  don’t  mind  you  wouldn’t.” 

Darla  laughed.  In  the  nigLit  Land’s  face  seemed  smooth  and  featureless; 
she  touched  the  rough  angled  side  of  his  face  and  slid  a  finger  gently 
into  the  dry  pocket  under  his  eye  to  his  nose.  She  tweaked  it  and  he 
pulled  away.  Darla  could  see  better  now.  Land’s  hair  gleamed  dully  in 
the  moonlight.  She  grinned  and  touched  her  back.  “Roland,  you  dragged 
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me  all  the  way  out  here  for  something  besides  a  roll  in  the  hay,  didn’t  you?” 

“Listen  to  her,”  Land  said,  adjusting  his  hat  over  his  face.  “I’d  like  to 
see  you  talk  like  that  at  home.” 

“Don’t  be  a  granny.  I’m  not  at  home,”  Darla  said  and  took  her  hand  away. 

Land  looked  at  her  hard  from  underneath  his  cap.  Darla  had  got  a 
lot  of  smart  mouth  on  her  since  the  funeral.  “Cut  me  some  slack,”  he 
said.  She  squatted  back  on  her  heels,  looking  over  the  stand  of  com 
stalks  into  the  sky.  She  was  probably  still  upset  over  the  death.  “You 
know  we  never  talked  about  your  mama’s  funeral.” 

Darla  focused  back  onto  him.  Then  she  smiled.  “Is  that  what  we  came 
out  here  for— to  talk  about  funerals?” 

“I’d  been  wondering  if  it  upset  you  much.” 

Darla  squinted  at  the  quilt.  “I  didn’t  really  know  Mama  that  well.  She 
left  when  I  was  nine.  I  visited  every  summer  down  in  Charleston,  but 
she  never  was  much  of  a  talker.  And  what  she  liked  to  talk  about  was 
her  garden  or  what  her  lady  friends  were  doing,  not  herself.  I  liked  her, 
but  it  was  some  like  a  mother  dying  and  some  like  a  friend.  Fact  is  when 
I  heard  the  news  I  was  more  surprised  than  upset.  About  halfway  through 
the  funeral,  I  did  think  I’d  never  really  known  her  like  I  wanted  to.  That 
made  me  sad.” 

“Funerals  are  different  when  you  don’t  really  know  whoever  dies.  They 
don’t  leave  as  much  gap.” 

“But  I  suppose  you  wonder  more  about  the  person.” 

“You  wish  you  had  more  time  with  her,”  Land  said.  It  was  a  statement, 
not  a  question. 

“There  was  stuff  I  needed  to  know,  that  I  couldn’t  find  out  from  Daddy 
or  at  the  courthouse.”  She  couldn’t  stop  the  flux  of  words.  “Because  every 
once  in  a  while  I  get  this  restless  feeling  at  home.  I’ll  yell  at  anyone 
in  range,  or  bum  supper  on  purpose,  and  Daddy’ll  ask  if  I  feel  sick,  but 
it’s  not  that  at  all,  and  we  both  know  it.”  Her  voice  dropped.  “Something 
small  will  set  me  off,  like  having  to  babysit  Robin  when  I  want  to  go 
out,  and  I’ll  feel  like  I’m  going  to  die  from  not  being  able  to  breathe. 
Ugly  thoughts  like  that.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  Mama  felt  the  same.” 

“That’s  how  you’ve  felt  since  the  funeral,  isn’t  it?” 

Darla  nodded. 

“Everybody  feels  like  that  once  in  awhile,”  he  said. 

“Easy  for  you,”  Darla  said,  a  bitterness  that  he’d  never  heard  from  her 
on  her  voice  like  the  dying  edge  of  an  autumn  leaf.  “I  haven’t  had  a 
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minute  for  me  since  Flora  died.  I  spent  prom  night  scraping  shit  out 
of  Robins  diapers.  It  didn’t  mean  so  much  to  me  back  then,  not  feeling 
like  I  had  some  handle  on  what  I  did.  But  it  does  when  you  get  older.” 

Land  shook  his  head.  “What’s  strange  is  that  you’re  old  in  some  ways 
but  you  haven’t  really  grown  right  in  others.”  Darla  looked  offended,  but 
he  went  on  anyway.  “You  do  everything  a  grown  woman  does,  but  you 
talk  about  your  own  thoughts  like  they’re  strangers.  Like  you  can’t  figure 
exactly  what  they  mean.” 

“TTaey  mean  I’m  not  happy”  Darla  said.  “What  ails  me  is  thinking  about 
what  I  want  and  not  even  being  able  to  tell  whether  I  could  do  it.  When 
I  was  sixteen  I  went  to  Flora’s  funeral  and  felt  bad  but  at  the  same  time 
lucky.  Older  than  any  other  sixteen  year  old  in  the  whole  town,  or  county. 
Now  I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  I  was  alone.  By  myself  for  more  than 
an  hour.  I  think  now  I  was  the  biggest  fool  in  the  world.  Jesus!  I  got 
a  six  year  old  daughter  and  I  ain’t  even  married.”  She  broke  off,  sucked 
in  a  shaking  breath  and  held  it.  “Listen  to  me  going  on,”  she  said  and 
began  to  rub  her  eyes. 

It  always  scared  Land  when  Darla  rubbed  her  eyes,  the  fingers  going 
firmly  into  each  socket.  I  could  joggle  her  elbow.  Land  thought,  and 
pop!  It’s  time  now,  he  decided.  I’ll  rescue  her.  He  took  her  hand  and 
she  left  off  rubbing  to  look  at  him.  “Look.  Today  down  at  the  plant  Burr 
gave  me  a  raise  and  said  if  I  kept  up  the  work  I  could  be  a  foreman 
someday.”  Her  face  was  a  question,  and  he  fumbled  out  the  rest  of  the 
words.  “We’ve  been  dating  two  years  now,  and  I  think  it’s  time  we  got 
married.” 

Darla’s  fingers  went  limp  in  his.  He  peered  closer  but  her  face  was 
blotched  with  shadows.  She  began  to  pull  away  but  he  drew  her  back. 
“I  want  to  finish  first.  I  talked  to  your  father  tonight.  He  said  as  long 
as  we  help  out  with  the  mortgage  everything  would  he  okay.  Maybe  we 
could  live  at  your  house  for  a  while,  but  we  don’t  have  to.  I  talked  to 
him  first.  I  worked  it  all  out.” 

Darla  put  his  hand  aside  and  said,  as  if  she  were  talking  to  a  child, 
“Have  you  listened  to  one  word  I  said?  Getting  married  would  just  be 
more  of  the  same.” 

Land  sighed.  “No,  not  much  will  change.  You  think  I’m  in  love  with 
bucking  cases  of  soda  on  delivery  trucks?  I  do  it  though,  just  like  you 
do  waitressing  and  just  like  your  daddy  used  to  bust  his  back  cropping 
tobacco— Sweet  Jesus,  like  Adam  and  Eve.  That’s  the  name  of  the  tune. 
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Work  and  have  children  that’ll  work  and  have  children.”  He  tried  to 
soften  his  voice.  “Maybe  you  get  to  do  it  with  someone  you  love,  but 
nothing  can  give  you  time  to  just  sit  and  catch  up  with  yourself,  honey.” 

Darla’s  voice  was  barely  a  whisper.  “1  want  my  life  whole  to  myself 
for  a  while.” 

Land  waited  a  minute;  he  could  hear  her  breathing.  “Things  could 
work  out,”  he  said,  and  then  suddenly,  “How’d  you  think  we’d  end  up 
anyhow?”  He  wished  he  could  see  her  face  or  that  she’d  say  something, 
and  his  voice  rose.  “We  could  move  if  you  want.  I  got  a  good  job,  and 
were  in  love.” 

“Love  don’t  make  a  pissant  bit  of  difference  to  me,”  Darla  said  and  lunged 
up. 

He  grabbed  at  her  and  she  got  away,  off  the  quilt,  tripped  and  landed 
in  chuckling  cornstalks.  She  scrambled  for  the  woods  and  fence. 

“Darla!” 

“I  tried  to  talk  to  him,”  she  whispered  to  herself.  She  reached  the  barbed 
wire,  knotted  her  hair  around  one  hand,  and  began  to  slide  through. 
Something  hooked  at  her  cheek,  near  her  nose. 

“Goddammit,  Darla!” 

The  beam  of  Land’s  flashlight  swung  across  the  fence.  She  twisted 
under  the  wire  with  a  fleshy  rip  and  ran  for  the  woods  and  road  where 
she  could  see.  She  stopped  on  the  gravel,  panting.  Her  face  was  wet, 
and  when  she  touched  it  her  hand  came  away  dark  gray;  the  moonlight 
color  of  blood,  she  knew. 

“Darla.” 

Land  came  out  of  the  woods  holding  the  blanket  and  her  purse,  dis¬ 
tastefully  dangling  it  by  the  strap.  She  thought  of  apologizing  but  couldn’t 
think  of  anything  to  say.  He  wouldn’t  look  at  her. 

“You  didn’t  have  to  run,”  he  said,  moving  past  her  stiffly.  “What  did 
you  think  I  was  going  to  do,  knock  your  head  off?” 

He  didn’t  open  her  door.  He  simply  slid  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  she 
had  to  rap  on  the  glass  hard  before  he  would  unlock  her  side.  He  glanced 
at  her  bloody  face,  but  didn’t  say  anything  about  it.  He  drove  silently. 
Finally,  in  town,  he  turned  down  the  radio. 

“Will  you  marry  me  or  not?” 

“No,”  Darla  said  politely  as  she  might  have  spoken  to  a  customer  she 
was  waiting  on. 

“I  ain’t  going  to  wait  around  for  you.” 
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Darla  silently  mopped  at  her  cheek  with  her  sleeve.  They  drove  down 
Palmer  Street,  and  he  pulled  jerkily  into  her  driveway. 

“At  least  you  could  have  been  halfway  civil  about  it,”  Land  said. 

You  could  have  warned  me,  she  thought,  but  as  she  climbed  out  she 
tried  to  tell  him  what  happened.  “I’m  sorry.  But  1  was  trying  to  talk  to 
you  about  something  important  and  you  didn’t  listen  — 

Land  cut  her  off.  “1  listened.  1  just  thought  you  were  full  of  crap,  that’s 
all,”  and  he  leaned  across  the  seat  and  slammed  the  door  shut  on  her. 

“You  wouldn’t  listen,”  she  repeated  as  he  backed  out  his  car  and  peeled 
down  the  street. 

She  stood  out  on  the  driveway,  letting  the  night  air  cool  down  her 
face.  She  rubbed  her  sleeve  on  her  cheek.  Maybe  she  hadn’t  been  decent 
with  him.  Darla  was  abruptly  ashamed  of  herself.  She  stood  so  quiet 
she  could  almost  hear  the  blood  hissing  through  her  veins. 

“You  going  to  stand  out  there  all  night?”  her  father  said  from  the  front 
door. 

She  turned  toward  the  house. 

“What’s  that  on  your  face?”  He  turned  her  face  up  to  the  light  on  the 
porch.  “It  looks  deep.  Did  Land  do  this?” 

Darla  said  wearily,  “1  did  it  to  myself.” 

He  led  her  through  the  living  room,  sat  her  at  the  kitchen  table,  and 
walked  around  the  kitchen  silently,  wetting  a  rag  and  finding  the  mer- 
curochrome  under  the  sink.  He  didn’t  turn  the  light  on.  Darla  thought 
that  was  strange.  The  room  was  chilly.  She  could  hear  Evan  thumping 
around  in  the  bathroom  next  door,  singing  to  himself. 

“Did  he  wash  his  ice  cream  bowl?”  Darla  asked.  “Did  Evan,  1  mean?” 

John  glanced  in  the  sink.  “No.” 

“No  wonder  we’ve  got  cockroaches.  You’ll  have  to  talk  to  him  about 
that.” 

John  ran  water  into  the  sticky  bowl.  “I  will.” 

“He  don’t  listen  to  me  much  anymore.” 

John  Cutler  worked  the  dried  blood  off  her  cheek. 

“Land  asked  me  to  marry  him,”  she  said  in  the  peaceful  half-dark,  “and 
1  said  no.” 

“He  talked  to  me,”  John  said. 

Darla  tried  to  smile.  “He  says  1  need  to  grow  up.” 

“You  were  grown  up  enough  to  take  on  this  family  when  he  probably 
still  cried  in  bed  for  his  mama  at  night.” 
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“That’s  not  true.”  Darla  thought  for  a  second  and  then  said  suddenly, 
“I  didn’t  do  it  for  anyone  else  but  me.  I  didn’t  say  no  for  you.” 

John  ignored  her.  He  picked  up  the  mercurochrome.  It  stung  as  he 
swabbed  it  on,  holding  her  firmly  by  the  chin.  “You’re  fixed  up  as  well 
as  I  can  do  it  tonight.” 

“Go  on  to  bed,”  Darla  said.  “If  it  hurts  in  the  morning.  I’ll  go  in  to 
Emergency.” 

“Good  night  then.”  He  turned  off  the  living  room  lamp  and  went  into 
the  hallway. 

“Good  night.”  Darla  sat  stiffly  for  a  while  in  the  dark,  feeling  her  pulse 
slow  down.  The  dog  next  door  yelped  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she 
heard  a  back  door  slam  open,  and  the  dog  must  have  been  taken  in 
since  the  night  was  quiet  again.  It  had  gotten  cold.  A  hot  bath  was 
what  she  needed,  with  baking  soda  in  it  for  her  muscles.  She  got  up. 
A  few  cockroaches  were  already  exploring  the  clean  counter.  She  went 
for  the  nearest  with  the  dishrag  and  got  it.  The  rest  leaped  to  the  floor 
and  were  under  the  refrigerator  before  she  could  stomp.  She  threw  the 
pulpy  rag  in  the  sink.  “Screw  you,”  Darla  said.  “Just  screw  you.”  She  took 
down  a  box  of  baking  soda  and  went  into  the  bathroom. 

*  *  * 

At  the  emergency  room  Saturday  morning,  a  doctor  put  six  stitches 
in  the  worst  part,  over  her  cheekbone,  gave  her  a  tetanus  shot,  and  told 
her  to  pick  up  some  antiseptic  gel  on  the  way  home.  He  was  a  short 
man,  Darla’s  height,  and  still  young.  He  had  his  sleeves  rolled  up  over 
muscular  arms.  He  chatted  at  Darla  constantly  while  he  was  sewing, 
with  a  soft  coastal  buzz  on  his  words  that  she  liked.  After  he  finished, 
he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  picked  up  a  form. 

“How’d  this  happen  again?” 

“On  barbed  wire,”  Darla  said.  “I  was  trying  to  get  through  a  fence  fast 
and  just  caught  myself  on  the  way.” 

“Good  rip  it  took  out,”  the  doctor  said.  “You’re  going  to  have  a  scar. 
Did  a  dog  go  after  you  or  something? 

“Kind  of.” 

He  took  the  paper  and  went  to  the  front  desk  with  het.  John  Cutler 
was  sitting  in  the  waiting  room,  empty-handed,  although  the  end  table 
next  to  him  was  littered  with  tom  magazines.  He  got  up  and  came  to 
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the  desk.  Darla  leaned  over  the  counter  to  watch  the  receptionist  write. 

“How  is  she?” 

“She  should  be  fine,”  the  doctor  said. 

“I  cleaned  it  up  last  night,”  John  said,  frowning,  “but  it  looked  right 
ragged,  and  when  I  caught  Darla  moping  around  this  morning,  I  called 
in  sick  for  my  overtime  and  brought  her  down.” 

“It  wasn’t  infected,”  the  doctor  said.  “You  did  a  good  job  cleaning  it  up.” 

“1  used  to  farm.  These  things  happened  all  the  tim.e.” 

“I  grew  up  on  a  farm  over  in  Marlboro  County.  Do  you  have  some 
land  around  here?” 

“I  used  to  farm,”  John  repeated  shortly.  “Busted  up  my  knee  one  fall 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that.”  He  turned  his  attention  on  Darla,  who 
was  writing  a  check.  “Everything  all  fixed  up  here?” 

She  tore  the  check  out  of  the  hook  and  gave  it  to  the  receptionist. 
“This  does  it.” 

“Hope  you  feel  better,”  the  doctor  said.  “Stay  away  from  bad  dogs.” 

*  *  * 

There  were  three  letters  for  her  lying  on  the  kitchen  table:  two  from 
Charleston  and  a  stampless  envelope,  wrinkled  and  slightly  soiled,  with 
“Darla  Cutler”  printed  in  pencil  on  the  front.  She  got  a  Pepsi  from  the 
refrigerator  and  sat  with  her  mail  in  the  living  room.  Evan  and  Robin 
were  outside  in  the  sun,  and  her  father’s  breathing,  as  he  napped,  filled 
the  house.  She  put  down  the  Charleston  letters  and  opened  the  hand- 
delivered  one  with  a  fingernail.  She  knew  the  handwriting. 

Dear  Darla, 

I  have  been  thinking  about  us  all  night.  I  said  things  like  about  not 
waiting  for  you  that  I  didn’t  mean,  but  I  said  them  because  I  can’t  figure 
what  I  did  to  you  to  deserve  this.  I  thought  you  never  needed  to  talk 
about  love  and  were  waiting  for  me  to  do  something  about  it.  I  was  wrong, 
though,  because  you  threw  my  offer  right  back  in  my  face.  1  said  to  myself, 
“no”,  this  will  never  work  again,  but  I  can’t  get  used  to  it.  I  need  to  cool 
off  but  will  call  you  in  a  few  days.  See  you  soon.  Take  care  of  yourself 
and  try  to  keep  in  mind  what  I  said.  My  best.  Land. 
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They  sat  a  long  time  at  supper  that  night.  Evan  had  wanted  to  celebrate, 
and  Darla  had  broiled  Sunday’s  strip  steak  with  onions  and  baked  a 
chocolate  pie,  although  she  was  so  far  from  hungry  that  the  smell  of 
food  nauseated  her.  She  didn’t  eat  much;  neither  did  John.  Robin,  who 
even  at  six  was  able  to  sense  trouble  ahead,  quietly  picked  through  the 
steak  bits  Darla  had  cut  up  for  her. 

Evan  finally  broke  the  silence  when,  on  his  second  piece  of  pie,  he 
quit  chewing  long  enough  to  let  words  out.  “A  thousand  dollars!”  he 
said.  “How’s  that  for  money  dropping  down  from  the  sky?” 

“When  are  you  getting  your  check?”  John  asked. 

“The  lawyer  said  in  about  a  month.  I  know  exactly  what  I  want  to 
do  with  it,  too.” 

“You’re  not  going  to  try  to  fix  up  that  car  again,  are  you?”  Darla  said. 
“Take  my  advice,  paint  it  up  and  sell  it  to  some  sixteen-yearold  hotrodder 
that  don’t  know  any  better.  You  might  think  about  saving  that  money,” 
she  added,  smiling  despite  herself.  The  pain  in  her  stomach  slowed  down 
for  a  second,  and  she  took  a  bite  of  meat. 

“Saving  it?”  Evan  said.  “I’m  going  to  buy  presents  for  everyone.  Buy 
a  new  pair  of  jeans  for  you.  You’ve  been  wearing  those  for  so  long  they’re 
practically  transparent.  Show  your  ass  better  than  Saran  wrap,  that’s  how 
thin  they’re  worn  back  there.” 

“Son,”  John  said. 

“We’re  at  home,”  Evan  protested.  “She  never  wears  them  outside  the 
yard.  But  were  not  that  poor  anymore.  Sissy.” 

It  was  the  name  Evan  had  called  her  by  when  they  were  kids,  and 
Darla  felt  better,  when  John  chilled  the  table  again. 

“She  has  plenty  money  of  her  own  now,”  he  said.  “She  doesn’t  need 
any  presents  from  you.” 

He  couldn’t  squelch  Evan.  “Anyway,  that  Camaro  is  money  in  the  bank. 
I  could  unload  it  all  fixed  up  for  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  I’m  going 
out  right  now  to  give  it  a  trial  drive.  You  want  to  come  along,  Darla?” 

“I  want  to,”  Robin  said. 

“You  ain’t  done  eating  yet,”  Darla  said. 

“Come  on,  Darla,”  Evan  said. 

John  broke  in.  “Have  her  home  by  seven-thirty.” 

Evan  took  Robin’s  hand  and  they  left  by  the  front  door.  Darla,  collecting 
dishes,  watched  the  car  back  slowly  out  of  the  garage.  Evan’s  Camaro 
trailed  blue  smoke  but  she  could  hear  the  radio  blaring.  He’s  off  to  spread 
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the  news,  she  thought,  and  carried  plates  to  the  sink.  She  thrust  them 
in  and  ran  water  over  them. 

“You  got  some  money  from  Lucille  too,  didn’t  you?”  John  said.  “How 
come  you  haven’t  been  blabbing  about  it?  Was  it  a  lot?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  not  raising  her  voice  above  the  sound  of  water.  “1  guess 
she  didn’t  have  much  to  spend  her  money  on.” 

“Except  hospital  bills,”  John  said.  She  glanced  at  him;  he  had  pushed 
his  chair  against  the  wall  and  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?” 

“I  haven’t  decided.” 

“You’re  the  one  who  really  needs  a  fixed-up  car.  If  it’s  a  whole  hell 
of  a  lot  of  money,  you  might  even  buy  a  new  one.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it,”  Darla  said. 

“I  bet  you  have,”  John  said.  He  suddenly  leaned  forward  and  mashed 
his  half-smoked  cigarette  out  in  an  ashtray.  “Don’t  just  stand  there  with 
your  face  all  up  in  a  frown.  I  know  what  you’re  thinking.  You  can  just 
take  off  now,  ain’t  that  right?  You  think  your  mama  just  gave  you  a  ticket 
out  of  town?” 

Darla  carefully  wiped  her  hands.  “I’m  twenty-one.  Three  years  ago  I 
could’ve  bought  a  bus  ticket  to  Las  Vegas  and  joined  a  hoochie-coochie 
show,  if  I  had  wanted,  and  you  couldn’t  have  done  a  thing  about  it.  Same 
thing  now.  You  couldn’t  do  a  thing.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  to,”  John  said.  “What  the  hell’s  the  matter  with  you? 
You  think  you  can  leave  your  family  and  everything’ll  be  just  fine?  What 
about  Robin?  Let  me  tell  you  something,  we’re  your  family.  We’re  not 
a  tin  can  you  want  to  shake  off  your  tail.”  He  paused  to  gather  breath. 
“Like  you  did  to  Land.” 

“Since  when  did  you  like  Land  so  much?”  John  looked  away  and  Darla 
let  the  silence  ripen  before  she  went  on.  “Robin’s  six.  She  ain’t  a  baby. 
Evan  don’t  do  nothing  all  day  after  school;  let  him  take  care  of  her  a 
little.  Besides  which  you’re  the  one  who  brought  up  this  business  of 
leaving.” 

“1  know  you  too  well,”  John  said. 

“I’m  tired"  Darla  said.  He  still  wasn’t  looking  at  her,  and  she  wanted 
him  to.  He  gazed  past  her  at  the  garage  door,  as  if  she  wasn’t  even  talking. 
“If  you’re  worried  about  your  knee  giving  out  or  someone  getting  sick, 
you  could  write  me— or,”  she  suddenly  spoke  very  fast,  “I  could  give  you 
the  money  Mama  gave  me.  It’s  over  eight  thousand  dollars;  you  could 
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even  pay  off  the  mortgage  with  it.” 

Her  father  stared  stonily.  Darla  leaned  against  the  sink,  feeling  more 
tired  than  she  ever  had  in  her  life.  She  wiped  her  wet  nose  on  her  hand. 

“You  almost  had  another  sister  once,”  John  said.  “Did  I  ever  tell  you 
about  it?” 

Darla  shook  her  head. 

His  voice  was  soft;  it  was  almost  a  murmur.  “Your  mama  was  pregnant 
right  before  she  left.  We  found  out  in  February,  and  we  was  going  to 
tell  you  when  she  started  to  show.  One  Friday  afternoon,  I  came  in  from 
town  and  your  mama  told  me,  acting  real  calm,  that  she  had  been  sick 
all  afternoon.  Bleeding— you  know  what  I  mean.  I  told  you  kids  to  go 
down  to  the  Hilstons’.  You  remember  that,  Darla?” 

She  nodded,  not  wanting  to  break  the  gentle  undercurrent  in  his  voice. 

“Then  I  put  her  in  the  car  and  took  her  bleeding  like  a  beef  to  the 
Florence  emergency  room.  I  waited  for  a  long  time  until  a  doctor  came 
out  and  said  she’d  be  okay.  I  went  and  took  a  look  at  her  to  make  sure. 
Then  I  left  for  home.  I  told  you  and  Evan  she  had  gone  to  visit  her 
mama  and  would  be  home  soon.  I  went  back  Tuesday  to  pick  her  up 
and  she  had  checked  out.  She’d  just  packed  up  her  bag  pretty  as  you 
please,  walked  downtown  to  the  Greyhound  station,  and  finagled  a  ticket. 
Told  the  clerk  to  charge  it  to  me.  I  think  of  her  sometimes  even  now, 
lying  on  a  towel  in  the  back  seat  when  I  drove  her  in,  saying  she  didn’t 
want  another  baby  anyhow.  She  kept  saying  she  was  so  tired.  You  know 
I  was  tired  too.  Lots  of  folks  get  that  way.”  He  rasped  a  laugh.  “She  wrote 
me  a  letter  asking  for  a  divorce.  ‘Let’s  stay  friends,  John,  just  give  me 
the  papers.’  And  I  wrote  her  back  to  some  post  office  address  and  told 
her  to  go  to  hell.  That  fall  I  busted  my  knee.  You  should  remember  that. 
The  big  bull  rammed  me  against  a  bam  door  and  smashed  it  like  you 
would  a  styrofoam  cup.  I  wrote  her  even  though  it  was  the  last  thing 
I  wanted  to  do,  and  said  ‘Lucille,  for  sweet  Jesus’s  sake,  your  children 
are  going  to  starve.’  My  brother  Orlo  sure  didn’t  have  extra  time  or  money. 
We  were  living  on  com  mush  and  Karo  syrup.  You  remember  that  too, 
I  can  tell.  I  reckon  she  expected  you  and  Evan  to  make  a  crop.  Did  you 
ever  wonder  what  we  lived  on  that  year?” 

Darla  wet  her  lips.  “Family  charity,  I  thought.  Pies  from  neighbor  ladies. 
Beef  livers  from  the  slaughterhouse.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  that  bitch  did.  She  sent  me  a  check.  I  told  her  to 
come  home,  but  she  sent  checks  instead.  Seventy  dollars  a  month.  And 
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I  wanted  to  send  her  charity  back,  and  if  I  had  met  her  on  the  street, 
I  would  have  spit  in  her  face,  but  I  had  to  take  that  money  and  thank 
her  because  we  was  living  on  it— ’ 

He  broke  off.  Darla  saw  that  his  hands  were  shaking.  He  set  them 
carefully  down  on  his  knees. 

“1  lost  that  farm.  My  family’s  land.  If  she  had  stayed,  I  maybe  could 
have  kept  it.  She  might  have  kept  it  going  until  I  could  take  it  over  again.” 

Darla  remembered  the  doctor  saying  “No  more  heavy  farm  work  of 
any  kind,”  but  she  stayed  quiet. 

“Sure  1  gave  her  a  divorce.  I  never  wanted  to  see  her  after  that.  Not 
even  her  dead  body.” 

“Would  you  have  let  her  leave  again?”  Darla  asked. 

He  dragged  in  a  gulp  of  air  and  finally  looked  at  her.  “No,  I  wouldn’t 
have.  Maybe  she  didn’t  have  her  head  straight  on  her  shoulders  when 
she  married  me.  After  two  children  though  it  was  late  to  decide  that. 
Land  wasn’t  blood,  so  don’t  try  to  shove  me  off  like  you  did  him.  Don’t 
think  you  can  trade  what  you  owe  this  family  for  some  cash.  1  don’t  give 
a  damn  how  much  it  is.  I’m  your  father,  not  a  bookkeeper.” 

“Please  listen  to  me,”  Darla  said.  “Sometimes  there’s  a  tree  with  a  branch 
or  a  root  that  doesn’t  grow  quite  right,  that’s  a  sort  of  freak.  It  grows 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  tree,  off  by  itself.  It  needs  room.  It’s  the  way  it  is.” 

John  said,  “You  can  train  trees.” 

“Why  don’t  you  understand?” 

He  got  up  heavily  and  went  down  the  hall. 

“I  keep  trying  to  explain,”  she  said.  “I  wouldn’t  be  gone  forever  if  1 
went.  All  I’ve  ever  known  is  staying  here  taking  care  of  you  all.” 

“Plenty  of  folks  don’t  have  that  much,”  John  Cutler  said.  His  bedroom 
door  closed  with  a  solid  thump. 


*  *  * 

When  the  noon  bell  rang,  John  was  in  the  upstairs  office  signing  his 
company  insurance  form.  Since  he  insisted  on  reading  it  first,  it  was 
twelve-twenty  when  he  punched  his  time  card  and  walked  out  into  the 
parking  lot.  People  were  already  drifting  back  into  the  building.  It  was 
a  bright  day,  and  margins  of  dandelion  and  crabgrass  were  sprouting  along 
the  chain-link  fence.  He  went  to  the  lunch  wagon,  bought  a  hot  ham- 
and-cheese  and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  eat.  He  was  about  to  sit 
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on  the  curb,  when  he  saw  Land,  who  was  picking  moodily  at  a  submarine 
sandwich  as  he  sat  on  his  car.  John  walked  over.  It  startled  him  when 
Land  looked  up;  a  small  blood  vessel  had  burst  in  the  younger  man’s 
eye,  so  that  part  of  the  white  was  flooded  with  red.  John  coughed. 

“You  can  sit  if  you  want’’  Land  said.  “How’s  the  family?” 

“About  the  same  as  usual.”  John  took  a  bite  of  his  sandwich. 

“Do  you  mean  Darla  is  usual  like  she  used  to  be  or  usual  like  she’s 
been  since  that  damn  funeral.'’” 

“You  should  talk  to  her,  not  me.” 

“I  got  a  letter  from  her,”  Land  said.  “Telling  me  nicely  to  get  along. 
And  you  must  have  heard  how  she  talked  to  me  on  the  phone  last  night.” 

“She’s  got  a  lot  on  her  mind.  You’d  think  from  the  way  I  raised  her 
she’d  he  all  for  settling  down,  especially  seeing  what  her  mama  did.  If 
Lucille  shot  down  anyone  worse  than  me,  it  was  Darla.  She  was  beating 
out  rugs  and  cooking  when  she  should’ve  been  playing  still  with  Barbie 
dolls.  Not  the  ones  with  the  tits  either.  She  was  only  nine.” 

“Ail  Barbie  dolls  have  tits,”  Land  said,  and  took  his  first  real  bite  of 
the  sandwich.  They  laughed  a  little. 

“You  haven’t  given  up  on  her,  have  you?” 

Land  blew  out  a  crumb-spattering  sigh,  and  wiped  his  mouth  on  his 
sleeve.  “I’m  not  going  to  chase  her  is  all.  If  Darla  won’t  marry  me,  there’s 
plenty  of  other  girls  in  this  town.” 

“They’re  not  Darla,  though.” 

“No,”  Land  said,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  frustration,  “they’re  easy  to 
get  along  with.” 

John  pushed  his  sandwich  wrapper  into  his  pocket.  He  leaned  over 
the  car  side,  hacked  saliva  and  spat  with  an  effort.  He  leaned  back  to 
Land.  “I’ve  got  interest  in  this  thing.  Darla  can’t  leave.  It’s  not  just  that 
we  need  her.  It’s  not  right,  that’s  all.  Land,  if  you  can  get  her  married 
and  settled  down.  I’ll  give  the  house  to  you.” 

Land  stopped  chewing. 

“I  don’t  really  need  a  big  house  anyway.  It’s  huge,  and  I’m  getting  too 
old  to  keep  it  up.  Just  give  me  and  the  kids  some  room  while  you  pay 
off  the  mortgage.  That  fine  big  house’ll  be  yours.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  over  their  food. 

“Now  you  see  how  much  I  think  of  you,”  John  said. 

“I  see  what  you  think  of  Darla.” 

“Don’t  preach  at  me.  Did  you  ever  wonder  when  I  got  so  fond  of  you? 
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It  was  recent,  truth  to  tell.  I  didn’t  like  any  train-hopping  drifter  coming 
into  town  and  taking  up  with  my  daughter,  even  if  he  did  seem  to  settle 
down  quick.  Anybody ’d  guess  you  had  been  bom  here  now.  I  thought 
then  God  knows  when  he  could  catch  a  train  again.  But  I  decided  you 
were  alright  because  you’re  not  stupid  and  you’ve  been  bare-assed  lonely 
once  upon  a  time.  I  can  tell.  This’ll  make  sense  to  you.  You  know  how 
Lucille  died?  Alone  as  the  day  she  was  bom,  staked  out  under  an  oxygen 
tent.  No  one  to  sit  and  wait  with  her.  Alone:  Darla  can’t  even  guess 
what  that  is.” 

“You’re  not  worried  only  about  her.” 

“I’ve  got  more  than  one  child.  Land.” 

The  warning  whistle  for  lunch  blew. 

“But  how  can  I  get  her  off  her  high  horse  and  settled  down?” 

“Sometimes  you’ve  got  to  take  women  in  hand.” 

“I’ve  tried  talking  to  her.  I  even  wrote  her.” 

“Next  time  she  tries  to  walk  away,  don’t  let  her,”  John  said,  sweating 
a  little  in  the  cool  wind.  “Give  her  a  little  shake-up.  It  won’t  hurt  her.” 

The  bloody  spot  in  Land’s  eye  stared  even  when  he  had  looked  away. 
He  barely  nodded.  The  second  lunch  whistle  blew.  They  were  late;  the 
parking  lot  was  deserted.  They  walked  to  the  plant  together,  punched 
in,  and  separated  without  another  word. 

*  *  * 

Darla  worked  late  Tuesday.  It  was  nine  o’clock  when,  driving  home, 
she  saw  Land’s  car  parked  crookedly  in  front  of  the  house.  She  slowed 
and  thought  of  pulling  a  U-tum  and  taking  a  drive,  but  she  was  tired 
and  wanted  a  shower.  After  all,  it  was  her  house.  She  parked  in  the 
driveway,  took  a  long  time  about  collecting  her  sweater  and  purse,  and 
finally  let  herself  in  through  the  garage  door. 

“Land’s  here  to  see  you,”  John  called. 

She  put  her  purse  on  the  counter  and  walked  into  the  living  room. 
Land  was  sitting  on  the  end  of  the  sofa,  next  to  a  Christmas  tree  they 
still  hadn’t  taken  down.  She  half  smiled  at  Land  and  said  “Evening,”  then 
glanced  at  her  father.  He  was  spelling  out  the  words  in  TV.  Guide.  Getting 
her  in  this  mess.  She  felt  like  giving  him  a  good  slap.  “Did  Robin  get 
to  sleep  without  much  fuss?” 

John  leaned  forward  to  change  channels.  “She  was  fine.  How  was  work?” 
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“If  you  came  any  closer,  I’d  smell  like  the  special  to  you.  Liver  and 
onions.  I’m  going  to  take  a  shower’’  she  said,  and  went  down  the  hall. 
She  shut  the  bathroom  door  against  the  sudden  murmur  of  speech  from 
the  living  room  and  turned  on  the  water.  She  stepped  into  the  shower. 
Someone  knocked  on  the  door.  “I’ll  be  a  few  minutes.” 

“It’s  me,”  Land  said. 

She  pulled  aside  the  plastic  curtain.  The  door  was  opening  slightly 
and  she  leaped  out  of  the  shower  and  slammed  it  to  again.  A  plaster 
fish  fell  from  the  wall  into  a  wastebasket.  She  turned  the  lock. 

“You  almost  caught  my  fingers,”  Land  said. 

“You  can’t  come  in  on  people  like  that.  What  if  my  daddy  came  walking 
through?” 

“He  just  left,”  Land  said.  “He  went  downtown  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee.” 
He  waited  for  a  reaction  but  there  was  none.  “I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“Hell,”  Darla  said.  “Let  me  get  my  clothes  on.” 

She  turned  off  the  hot  water  and  scrambled  back  into  her  twisted, 
damp  clothes.  Cup  of  coffee,  her  foot.  As  if  there  wasn’t  coffee  in  the 
house.  It  was  bad  enough  to  deal  with  Land  without  John  Cutler  putting 
in  his  two  cents.  She  opened  the  bathroom  door  cautiously.  The  dark 
hall  was  deserted. 

“I’m  in  here.” 

He  was  in  the  kitchen,  drinking  a  beer  at  the  table.  Darla  sat  opposite 
him.  “Did  you  make  good  tips  tonight?  Or  is  that  an  interesting  question 
to  someone  who  has  several  thousand  dollars?” 

“I  don’t  have  it  yet.” 

“just  a  few  weeks.  Your  daddy  told  me  you  might  get  a  car.” 

“He  don’t  know  everything  about  it,”  Darla  said,  her  words  digging 
right  into  the  end  of  his.  She  immediately  felt  regretful.  She  was  too 
tart  these  days.  “I’ve  even  thought  about  going  to  hairdresser’s  school.” 

“There  aren’t  any  around  here,”  Land  said.  “No,  there’s  one  in  Florence.” 

“This  isn’t  the  only  place  in  the  world,”  Darla  said  and  bit  her  tongue 
again.  She  cast  around  for  a  topic. 

“You’re  thinking  about  leaving  soon.” 

Darla  sighed.  “Can’t  we  chat  about  the  new  high  school  football  field, 
or  Eunice  Bradshaw  getting  knocked  up  again,  or  something  in  the  way 
of  small  talk?” 

“I’ll  bet  John’s  been  wearing  you  out  about  it.” 

For  a  minute  he  was  her  old  Land,  and  Darla  leaned  forward,  scrubbing 
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a  finger  against  the  terrycloth  roosters  of  the  tablespread.  “He  doesn’t 
say  a  word.  That’s  how  I  know  he  hates  it.  It  scares  me  because  I  like 
it  some.  I  like  coming  home  and  not  jawing  for  an  hour  about  Robin’s 
new  dress  or  how  Evan’s  cutting  gym  again.  I  sit  by  myself  in  my  room 
at  night,  reading  a  magazine.” 

“He  doesn’t  talk  at  all?” 

“When  he  has  to.  Four  words  yesterday.  I  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
with  Evan,  telling  him  how  he  should  learn  to  cook,  and  Daddy  came 
in.  That’s  not  his  job.’  Got  himself  a  pickle  from  the  fridge  and  went 
out  without  another  word.”  Darla  touched  her  wet  hair.  “Do  you  have 
a  comb?”  She  pulled  it  a  few  times  through  her  hair,  then  put  it  down 
and  said,  “Land,  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Why,  just  to  visit.” 

She  suddenly  wondered  if  he  was  drunk.  She  sat  upright  and  shook 
her  head  at  him.  He  straightened  a  little. 

“What  else  is  new?” 

“I  don’t  have  news,”  she  said.  “I’m  tired  and  hungry,  and  1  want  to  eat 
something  and  go  to  bed.  If  you’ve  got  news,  say  it  now.”  She  got  up 
and  went  to  the  counter. 

“You  shouldn’t  be  treating  everyone  this  way.” 

She  turned  with  two  slices  of  bread  in  her  hand.  “What  way?” 

“Like  Kleenex  rags  you  think  you  can  blow  your  nose  with  and  then 
throw  out,”  Land  said.  “People  besides  you  have  feelings.  You  ain’t  getting 
rid  of  me  like  that.” 

She  spread  peanut  butter.  “I  don’t  want  to  get  married.  It’s  not  personal.” 

“It’s  me,”  Land  said.  “You  said  no  to  me.  I’m  the  one  you  won’t  talk 
to  on  the  phone— Land.” 

“You’re  drunk,”  Darla  said. 

“You  know  I’m  not,”  he  said  slowly.  “One  day  we’re  almost  like  twins, 
and  the  next  you  won’t  speak  to  me.  What  is  it?  What’s  wrong  with  you?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  marry  you,”  Darla  said  wearily.  “When  someone  asks 
you  to  marry  them  and  you  say  no,  then  you  don’t  go  together  no  more. 
What  is  it  that  don’t  make  sense?” 

“I  try  to  get  you  talking  about  us;  you  blabber  a  whole  hunch  of  stuff 
about  how  you  hate  your  family  when  everyone  knows  Cutlers  are  tighter 
than  a  roll  of  dimes,  and  then  when  I  can  take  you  from  it,  you’re  in 
such  a  hurry  to  run  away  you  practically  spit  yourself  like  a  pig  for  a 
barbecue.  It’s  a  little  peculiar.” 
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“I  owe  my  family,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  owe  you.” 

“You  owe  a  lot  more  than  nothing  to  me,”  Land  said  angrily.  “I  treated 
you  good,  when  you  were  leaving  me  in  the  dirt.” 

“I  treated  you  as  good  as  I  knew  how,”  Darla  said. 

He  was  on  his  feet,  facing  her.  She  could  smell  the  familiar  sweetness 
of  his  breath,  even  after  the  beer.  “You  think  about  what  you  are?  You 
are  some  pissant  waitress  with  a  sissy  brother  and  a  runaway  mother  who’s 
dead  now  anyway  and  a  daddy  without  enough  sense  to  scrape  the  country 
shit  off  his  shoes,  and  you  think  you’re  above  marrying  me?” 

“None  of  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this,”  Darla  said,  “and  you  leave 
my  daddy  out  of  this.” 

“John’s  trying  to  trade  you  off  like  he  would  a  cow  that  don’t  give  enough 
milk,”  he  said. 

“My  father  wouldn’t  give  the  time  of  day  to  you,”  Darla  said. 

“And  you  think  you’re  too  good  for  me?” 

“You  liar.” 

“Ask  him.  See  if  he  ain’t  above  lying  to  you  at  least.  He  as  good  as 
said,  ‘Take  Darla  off  my  hands  and  I’ll  make  it  worth  it  to  you.’  Only 
now  it’ll  take  a  lot  more  than  he  could  give  to  me.” 

Darla  said  through  clenched  teeth,  “You’re  even  stupider  than  you  look.” 

The  slap  caught  her  on  the  side  of  the  head  so  that  she  went  back 
against  the  pine  garage  door  with  a  resounding  bang.  She  groped  for 
the  knob,  but  he  caught  both  of  her  hands  in  one  of  his,  and  slapped 
her  again,  harder.  “That’s  for  calling  me  stupid,”  he  said  thickly,  “and 
that’s  for  all  the  times  you  made  me  jerk  off— his  hand  was  suddenly 
a  fist— ‘and  that’s  for  not  thinking  1  was  good  enough  for  you.”  She  was 
doubling  over— ‘That’s  for  being  above  yourself,  that’s  for  your  stingy 
dreams—  and  he  slapped  her  again,  to  keep  her  upright,  ‘—the  way  they 
leave  everyone  out— ’ 

He  had  swung  his  hand  when  Darla  suddenly  lowered  her  head  and 
charged,  butting  him  blindly.  She  jarred  her  left  hand  free,  but  he  pinned 
the  other  between  his  arm  and  side.  She  could  see  him  reaching  out 
and  stomped  on  his  instep  with  all  her  might.  “Christ,”  she  heard;  his 
grip  loosened,  and  she  tore  her  other  arm  free  with  a  painful  crack.  She 
went  sprawling  and  then  Land’s  feet  were  beside  her  head.  She  tried 
to  cover  her  head  with  her  arms.  She  could  smell  the  oiled  leather  of 
Land’s  boots  and  then  one  swung.  A  detached  part  of  her,  remaining 
curious,  could  hear  her  head  bounding  against  the  cupboard,  like  a 
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basketball  on  cement.  Then  she  heard  her  father’s  voice,  amazingly  clear, 
the  deep  hysterical  shout  of  a  nightmare,  even  through  the  static  crackling 
in  her  ears.  Darla  felt  a  familiar,  tentative  touch  on  her  shoulder.  She 
suddenly  came  all  to  herself  and  was  aware  of  her  body  as  a  whole  and 
in  pain.  Then  there  was  nothing. 

*  *  ♦ 

Darla  woke  up  with  a  pounding  head,  in  a  room  that  she  had  never 
seen  before.  She  lay  still  for  a  second,  squinting  at  the  glare  of  electric 
light  off  the  ceiling.  Her  neck  was  stiff;  she  turned  her  head  slowly  and 
took  in  the  trappings  of  a  hospital  room:  the  metal  desk  with  a  few 
laminated  charts  on  the  glass  top,  sagging  shelves  on  the  wall  holding 
cluttered  rolls  of  bandages,  boxes  of  pads,  thermometers  and  needles  in 
jars,  and  instruments.  Memory  came  back,  and  she  sat  up  awkwardly 
and  wildly.  Her  right  wrist  was  bandaged,  and  her  clothes  were  on  a 
chair  by  the  desk.  She  wore  a  hospital  gown.  Darla  touched  her  forehead; 
there  was  a  smooth  square  of  bandage  over  one  eye.  There  was  another 
on  her  cheek.  She  was  really  going  to  have  a  scar  now.  She  gingerly 
licked  salt  from  her  upper  lip  and  then  recognized  a  voice  out  in  the  hall. 

“She’s  my  daughter’’  John  Cutler  said. 

“You’ll  see  her  when  I  say  she’s  ready’’  someone  said.  The  door  opened 
and  a  doctor  came  in.  It  was  the  same  one  she’d  had  last  time.  He  looked 
surprised  to  see  her  sitting. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me?”  Darla  said,  speaking  slowly  as  she  tried 
out  her  tongue.  It  was  a  little  sore— everything  was  sore— but  it  worked. 

“You’ve  got  a  slight  concussion,  multiple  abrasions  and  bruises,  and 
a  sprained  right  arm,”  the  doctor  said.  The  coastal  buzz  Darla  had  liked 
was  gone  from  his  voice.  The  words  were  dry  and  distinct.  He  sat  for 
a  minute  writing  rapidly  on  a  form,  and  then  spoke  without  facing  her. 
“Your  father  wants  us  to  release  you  into  his  custody.  I’m  recommending 
that  you  stay  in  the  hospital  under  observation  for  a  day  or  two.  You’re 
twenty-one  and  it’s  your  decision.” 

“I’ll  go  home,”  Darla  said  to  his  stiff  back. 

He  wrote  again,  then  spun  on  his  chair  to  face  her.  “I’m  supposed  to 
note  cause  of  injury,”  he  said,  his  voice  softening  a  little. 

Darla  said,  “Can  I  ask  you  a  question.^”  He  nodded,  and  she  continued. 
“If  I  tell  you  what  happened,  I  don’t  have  to  turn  anyone  in  to  the  police. 
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do  ir 

“No,”  he  said,  but  he  seemed  a  little  disappointed. 

She  described  what  had  happened  as  well  as  she  could  remember. 

The  doctor  sat  and  listened  quietly.  “So  you  didn’t  walk  into  a  fence 
or  fall  downstairs  this  time.^”  he  asked. 

She  considered.  Her  mind  was  still  moving  a  little  sluggishly.  “I’m  telling 
the  truth  now,”  she  said.  “I  was  last  time  too.” 

The  doctor  said,  “Why  are  you  putting  up  with  this?” 

Darla’s  head  finally  cleared.  She  only  hesitated  a  second.  “I  ain’t  putting 
up  with  nothing.  I’m  going  to  take  care  of  this  myself.” 

He  seemed  about  to  speak  but  changed  his  mind  and  nodded.  A  last 
trace  of  disgust  unpuckered  from  his  mouth  and  vanished.  He  nodded 
again. 

“And  I  want  some  aspirin,”  Darla  said  and  closed  her  eyes. 

*  *  * 

“He  said  you  had  to  stay  awake  for  twenty-four  hours,”  Evan  said.  “God, 
Darla,  you  look  terrible.” 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  an  old  baby  blanket  of  Robin’s  over  her 
feet.  “I’m  so  tired  I’m  ready  to  drop  now.  Can’t  I  even  watch  TV.?” 

“Nope,”  Evan  said.  “And  no  books  or  magazines.” 

“I  hope  I  can  at  least  play  cards,”  Darla  said. 

John  Cutler  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  a  cold  cup  of  coffee  in 
front  of  him.  He  didn’t  look  up.  “That’s  all  right.” 

“Land  Moby  called.  He  sounded  sorry,”  Evan  said.  No  one  answered. 
He  blushed  and  got  up  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

“Darla,”  John  said. 

She  looked  over  at  him. 

“I’m  really  sorry  about  this.  It  was  some  of  my  fault.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  and  could  I  go  down  to  my  room  for  a  few  minutes.  1 
said  that  if  that’s  how  he  felt  I’d  just  drive  down  to  the  drugstore  and 
get  some  coffee.”  He  coughed.  “He  looked  ragged  but  not  crazy.  I’m  sorry.” 

They  looked  at  each  other.  “What  do  you  mean?”  Without  lowering 
his  eyes,  he  fumbled  on  the  table  for  the  coffee  cup. 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  like  Land,”  Darla  said. 

“He  said  he  just  wanted  to  talk  to  you,”  John  said.  He  roughly  broke 
their  gaze  and  took  a  drink  of  cold  coffee,  which  he  immediately  spat 
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back  into  the  cup.  “It’s  your  business  who  comes  to  see  you.” 

Darla  pulled  the  blanket  over  her  knees  and  studied  the  pattern:  pink 
ducks  marching  across  a  blue  pasture.  She  had  owned  this  blanket  once. 
She  hugged  her  knees  close.  She  looked  up  to  see  John  watching  her 
as  he  washed  his  cup  at  the  sink.  Then  he  went  to  knock  at  the  bathroom 
door. 

“I’m  going  to  bed  now,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  be  out  in  a  second,”  Evan  said. 

“Wake  me  at  six,  and  I’ll  sit  with  her  till  I  have  to  go  to  work.”  John 
studied  the  top  of  Darla’s  head.  “Are  you  going  to  be  okay?” 

She  didn’t  answer.  John  walked  stiffly  down  to  his  room.  His  knee 
ached. 

At  four  o’clock  Darla  had  run  out  of  things  to  do.  Evan  was  sleeping 
on  the  couch;  he  had  fallen  asleep  after  the  late  movie.  Birds  were 
screeching  outside  in  the  pine  trees.  She  sat  at  the  table  over  a  deck 
of  cards. 

“Evan,”  she  whispered.  Dammit,  he  was  supposed  to  be  keeping  her 
awake.  She  spoke  louder:  “Evan!” 

He  turned  over  but  didn’t  wake  up. 

Darla  got  up  and  walked  restlessly  around  the  kitchen.  The  floor  was 
damp  and  clean.  She  spotted  a  dark  smear  at  the  bottom  of  the  wooden 
cabinets  but  bending  to  look  at  it  made  her  dizzy  and  she  had  to  sit 
again.  She  pulled  the  phone  bill  toward  her  and  began  to  scribble  on 
the  back.  She  could  draw  neither  her  face  nor  her  father’s. 

She  leaned  her  head  into  her  hands.  Land  had  told  her  the  truth. 
John  had  lied  to  her.  She  could  never  remember  him  lying  to  her  before. 
She  was  sure.  What  excuse  could  he  give?  He  preached  to  me  about 
family  love  and  then  tried  to  trade  me  off.  A  good  trade  because  I’d  still 
be  here  at  home,  in  the  same  house,  under  a  different  name  but  still 
a  Cutler.  Still  tied  till  I  choke.  Land  hadn’t  lied  but  her  father  had.  She 
didn’t  want  Land;  she  couldn’t  take  her  father.  You’re  twenty-one,  she 
told  herself.  Act  like  it. 

It  was  suddenly  clear  to  her  what  she  should  do.  Darla  checked  the 
kitchen  clock.  It  was  five.  She  went  down  to  her  room  and  filled  her 
overnight  bag  and  her  father’s  duffle  with  clothes.  She  counted  the  money 
from  her  tip  dish  and  wallet,  clumsily  with  one  hand.  It  came  to  a  little 
over  sixty  dollars.  She  stuffed  it  back  into  her  purse,  took  off  her  shoes. 
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and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room.  She  listened  at  John’s  door  and  then  eased 
it  opened. 

The  room  was  quiet.  The  closet  door  swung  gently  with  the  breeze 
from  the  heat  vent.  Her  father  was  lying  across  the  double  bed  with 
all  his  clothes  on.  Darla  took  a  step  to  the  alarm  clock,  set  for  six,  and 
shut  if  off  with  a  tiny  click.  She  slid  to  the  bureau  and  eased  open  the 
top  drawer.  Her  father’s  wallet  was  wrapped  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  it:  groceries  for  three  weeks. 
She  reminded  herself  that  they  ate  off  her  tips.  She  pulled  the  bills  out 
then  and  put  the  wallet  on  top  of  the  bureau,  leaving  the  drawer  open. 
She  pulled  the  door  shut  silently  and  went  out  to  the  living  room.  She 
leaned  over  the  table  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  phone  bill. 
Daddy— 

I  listened  to  every  word  you  said  to  me  but  since  you 
couldn’t  follow  your  own  advice 

She  paused  and  then  crumpled  the  envelope.  She  took  another  piece 
of  paper  and  wrote  out  a  simple  I.O.U.  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  her  to  pack  the  car.  By  the  time  she  fitted 
the  duffle  in  with  one  arm,  the  sky  was  gray.  The  kitchen  clock  read 
six-thirty.  Evan  had  begun  to  snore,  flat  on  his  back.  She  snatched  her 
purse  from  the  table  and  left  before  she  could  take  a  good  look  around 
the  room. 

Outside,  she  put  the  car  in  reverse  and  coasted  down  the  driveway. 
Her  father’s  light  went  on  as  the  engine  caught.  Darla  drove  down  Palmer, 
over  the  railroad  tracks  and  onto  Main  Street.  A  few  lights  had  come 
on  downtown.  Darla  drove  past  Upton’s  Restaurant  where  Rob  was  already 
moving  in  the  kitchen  and  through  a  few  fields  still  rough  with  winter 
stubble.  She  paused  at  the  501  exit  and  went  south.  Het  head  hadn’t 
stopped  hurting,  but  she  felt  better  than  she  had  in  a  while.  She  turned 
on  the  radio,  fiddled  the  dial  until  it  picked  up  a  talk  show  from  Charlotte, 
and  settled  back.  She  took  a  final  glance  into  the  rearview  mirror  and 
then  groaned.  A  police  car  was  coming  up  behind.  Darla  watched  a 
minute  more  to  make  sure  it  was  following  her,  and  then  pulled  over. 
She  ran  her  fingers  fast  through  her  hair  while  the  trooper  car  tucked 
in  behind  her.  The  cop  got  out.  She  didn’t  recognize  him.  He  was  slight 
and  stood  straight-backed  as  she  had  only  seen  short  men  do.  No  swagger 
as  he  walked  to  the  car.  She  took  it  as  a  good  sign  and  rolled  down 
her  window. 
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“May  I  see  your  license?” 

Darla  panicked  before  she  spotted  her  wallet  on  the  passenger  seat. 
Her  license  was  crammed  between  family  pictures;  the  cop  waited 
patiently  while  she  extracted  it  with  a  thumbnail.  He  examined  it  silently. 

“Was  I  speeding?”  she  asked  and  then  added  “sir?”,  although  this  cop, 
his  pants  hitched  tight  on  his  skinny  hips,  couldn’t  have  been  but  a 
year  or  two  older  than  she. 

He  looked  up,  still  holding  the  license.  “No.  I  wasn’t  sure  what  you 
were  doing.  You  were  actually  weaving  a  little.”  He  looked  at  the  floor 
of  the  car;  Darla  nervously  glanced  down,  thanking  God  there  were  no 
stray  beer  bottles.  He  looked  back  at  the  license,  and  then  handed  it 
back.  “Are  you  on  a  long  trip?” 

Darla  nodded. 

“If  I  were  you.  I’d  stop  at  the  next  rest  stop  and  take  a  nap.  Hardly 
nothing’s  more  dangerous  than  being  sleepy  on  the  road.”  He  smiled 
and  she  smiled  timidly.  “So  you  take  a  rest  soon.”  Then  he  stopped  and 
hesitated.  “Are  you  John  Cutler’s  daughter?” 

She  peered  out  of  the  window  at  him.  “Yes.” 

“I’m  Charlie  Munro.  You  remember  me?  You  and  your  daddy  used  to 
come  over  and  play  music  with  mine  every  once  in  a  while.  My  daddy 
was  Ed  Munro.  1  was  always  sitting  in  the  kitchen  listening.” 

She  dredged  up  a  face,  lengthened  its  hair  and  erased  pimples,  and 
then  said  with  a  spontaneous  gladness  that  overwhelmed  her  as  her 
dismay  had  earlier,  “Hey,  Charlie!” 

“1  really  liked  the  way  you  played  ‘Wabash  Cannonball,’  ”  he  said,  and 
then  straightened  again  into  formal  posture.  “You  look  all  wiped  out. 
Take  that  nap  now.” 

“Sure.” 

“Tell  your  daddy  hello  for  me,”  Charlie  said  and  went  back  to  the  patrol 
car.  He  knocked  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  got  in  and  pulled  out  with 
a  roar,  not  looking  back. 

She  shielded  her  eyes  and  looked  after  the  car.  The  cloud  of  gravel 
settled,  leaving  nothing  in  the  road  but  a  stray  dog  from  some  farm. 
She  was  solemn  again.  The  sunlight  was  making  her  dizzy.  She  reached 
for  her  sunglasses  on  the  rearview  mirror  and  started  the  car. 
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Wallace  Fowlie^s  Aubade 


Durham,  NC:  Duke  University  Press,  1983.  216  pp.  $30.00 
clothbound,  $12.95  paperback. 

Aubade:  a  teachers  notebook  is  exactly  that:  the  thoughtful  and  meticulous 
journal  of  an  accomplished  teacher-writer-critic-scholar.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  Wallace  Fowlie  fills  all  these  roles  that  he  has  constructed  his 
life— in  reality  as  here  in  indelible  print— as  an  endless  series  of  practiced 
performances.  His  earlier  autobiographical  retrospectives  Pantomime  and 
Journal  of  Rehearsals  also  attest  to  this  ritualistic  desire  which  formalizes 
Fowlie’s  relationship  with  religion,  literature,  and  his  devoted  students. 

Fowlie  describes  in  admirable  prose  with  an  almost  wistful  tone  his 
fifteen  years  as  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  French  at  Duke  University. 
He  views  his  life  at  Valley  Terrace  apartment  17'D  as  not  tethered  to 
the  material  world  but  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane  of  close,  exciting 
friendships  and  quiet,  reverent  devotion  to  God.  His  ascetic  mode  is 
stubborn  though  not  suffocating.  “All  that  I  own  can  be  seen  in  literally 
three  minutes,  or  in  ten  minutes  if  titles  of  books  are  examined  and 
if  the  pictures  on  my  walls  are  looked  at  individually.  No  television,  no 
record  player,  no  radio.”  Fowlie  holds  the  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Harvard  University  and  has  lived  a  life  largely  (though  not 
exclusively)  devoted  to  letters— specifically,  the  pursuit  and  delicate 
explication  of  French  literature  both  in  France  and  in  the  United  States. 

Fowlie’s  books  are  legion;  he  has  published  individual  works  on  Paul 
Claudel,  Stendhal,  Andre  Gide,  Rimbaud,  Ernest  Psichari,  Jean  Cocteau 
(journals),  and  Mallarme,  as  well  as  two  classic  studies  A  Reading  of  Proust 
and  A  Reading  of  Dantes  Inferno.  He  has  written  books  on  Surrealism, 
contemporary  French  theater,  violence  in  the  French  literary  tradition, 
the  French  critic,  and  love  in  literature.  His  first  books,  collections  of 
poetry  in  both  French  and  English,  are  long  out  of  print  but  have  been 
superceded  by  Characters  From  Proust,  a  slender  volume  published  earlier 
this  year  and  a  nominee  for  the  Roanoke-Chowan  Award  given  annually 
to  the  best  book  of  poems  by  a  resident  of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  the 
highest  praise  it  can  be  accorded  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  book  which  no 
one  but  Wallace  Fowlie  could  have  written. 
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Letters  of  Henry  Miller  and  Wallace  Fowlie  1943'1972  chronicles  the 
durable  and  important  friendship  between  these  two  writers.  Fowlie,  in 
a  chapter  in  Aubade  on  such  diverse  figures  as  Rimbaud,  Jim  Morrison, 
and  Henry  Miller,  calls  Miller’s  first  three  novels  (the  two  Tropics  and 
Black  Spring)  autobiography.  “They  induced  me  to  believe  that 
autobiography  is  a  revision  of  a  life,  not  a  straight  reminiscence  of  it.” 
Miller  led  Fowlie  to  reconsider  some  of  his  favorite  practitioners  of 
autobiography:  Saint  Augustine,  Henry  Adams,  Thoreau  and  Montaigne. 
Fowlie  admits  “In  those  earlier  years  when  I  read  Henry  Miller,  I  often 
wished  he  had  fewer  friends  and  depended  on  them  less”  and  speculates 
on  “What  would  his  greatness  have  become,  had  he  remained  more 
alone?”  Miller,  who  has  fallen  somewhat  out  of  popular  favor,  is 
nonetheless  paid  scrupulous  attention  to  (with  superlative  accolades) 
by  Fowlie,  who  is  an  expert  on  Miller’s  works  (of  which  he  holds  a 
thorough  collection.) 

In  a  chapter  on  Proust,  sexuality,  and  art,  Fowlie  writes  penetratingly 
on  the  mysteries  of  romance.  Despite  a  few  questionable  statements  (“the 
old  polarity  of  male-female  seems  outmoded,  as  we  are  heading  toward 
the  next  unisex,  or  .  .  .  back,  to  the  beginning  of  time,  to  the  original 
bisexuality”),  Fowlie  knows  his  playing  field  and  he  has  learned  his  painful 
lessons  well.  Well  enough  to  generalize  and  advise  with  profound 
authority:  “In  love  the  background  is  more  significant  than  the  figure 
set  against  a  background,  the  setting  of  a  fortuitous  meeting:  a  restaurant, 
a  classroom,  a  tennis  court,  a  bus  ride,  a  Halloween  party.  .  .  .  When 
we  can’t  know  the  beloved,  we  fall  back  on  the  place  where  we  first 
met  her.  Fate  struck  us  there  and  made  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  love 
and  not  to  suffer.” 

Aubade  is  a  rich  and  varied  tapestry;  at  once  literary  criticism  and 
handbook  for  teachers,  a  sincere  religious  monologue  and  a  buoyant 
travelogue,  a  shrewd  reading  list  and  a  diary  of  natural  history.  Its  deepest 
message  is  this,  and  it  is  the  subtlest  thread  pervading  the  work  as  a 
whole:  This  is  where  we  are.  God  put  us  here.  Observe  and  learn,  appreciate 
and  persevere.  Find  something  to  do  and  love  doing  it  if  you  can.  One 
ambiguity  which  becomes  apparent  is  Fowlie’s  being  tom  between  impulse 
and  rehearsal,  but  for  him  rehearsal  most  often  is  the  central  instinct. 
For  every  time  he  yearns  to  break  out  of  the  mold  of  practice— a  mold 
so  intense  it  sees  him  arriving  at  the  classroom  hours  early  to  read  through 
a  prepared  lecture  before  the  students  begin  to  file  and  trickle  in— there 
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are  ten  times  when  his  habits  and  Thoreauvian  quest  for  streamlined 
simplicity  are  satisfying  enough.  He  worries  that  “I  have  said  too  many 
things  that  were  called  for  by  the  role  1  was  playing.  Rehearsals,  those 
studied,  endless  rehearsals  when  1  was  both  actor  and  director.”  But  he 
also  feels  the  deep  pulsating  confidence  of  growing  firmly  into  one’s  self: 
“This  play  1  am  in,  this  comedy,  is  far  along,  and  1  often  wonder  in  the 
morning  stillness  whether  1  will  remember  my  lines.  They  are  expected, 
these  lines  1  have  said  so  often,  and  yet  with  age  a  sense  of  truth  becomes 
more  palpable  to  me,  more  insistent.” 

Wallace  Fowlies  lifestyle  is  not  for  everyone,  but  he  has  some  lapidary- 
polished  gems  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  impart  to  almost  everyone. 
He  has  influenced  generations  of  students;  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance  that  Fowlie  subtitles  Aubade  “a  teacher’s  notebook,”  because 
he  does  view  teaching  as  the  primary  role  of  the  many  enterprises  he 
has  undertaken.  Some  of  the  best  reflections  in  Aubade  are  on  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  classroom— Fowlies  familiar  room  014.  He 
examines  the  profession  of  teaching  (sees  it  as  moral  pedagogy)  and  focuses 
on  ideas  and  moments  that  have  shaped  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
students.  The  teaching  of  a  literary  text  is  for  him  nothing  less  than 
“the  daily  adventure  of  a  vocation.”  “A  teacher  is  more  bare,  more 
unprotected  when  he  stands  before  his  class,  than  a  shaman  is  who  uses 
magic  to  cure,  or  a  matador  who  can  rely  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth  to 
divert  the  danger.  .  .  .” 

Aubade  is  in  some  ways  the  culmination  of  a  long,  distinguished,  and 
prolific  career  which  led  Henri  Peyre  to  call  Wallace  Fowlie  “the  foremost 
American  interpreter  of  modem  French  literature.”  But  there  is  an 
incident  revealed  in  the  book  which  probably  meant  more  to  him  as 
a  compliment:  on  a  visit  to  Balandraou  in  1936,  a  certain  Mile  Chomette 
“showed  surprise  at  my  not  being  a  Frenchman  and  spoke  a  sentence 
I  have  always  cherished:  ‘mais  vous  avez  une  tete  ffan^aise.’  ”  Aubade  would 
benefit  from  an  index  including  titles  and  names  of  places  (there  are 
so  many  mentioned  in  the  book)  instead  of  only  people’s  names,  but 
that  is  a  minor  fault  and  certainly  a  trifling  complaint  about  a  book 
which,  especially  combined  with  Journal  of  Rehearsals ,  is  a  fascinating 
and  significant  contribution  to  the  genre  of  American  autobiography. 
The  Aubade  stands  as  Wallace  Fowlies  broad  and  candid  testament,  an 
insightful  offering.  Alors,  lisez! 


-D.E.M. 
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Ann  Hockridge 


untitled 


children  no  longer  ask 

where  do  butterflies  go  when  it  rains 

now  they  ask 

where  will  the  butterflies  hide  when  The  Bomb  falls 
the  children  question 

while  the  wise  adults  bring  us  to  Unity  with  our  Primal  Being. 
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Notes  on  Contributors 


Steve  Barancik,  who  will  graduate  in  December,  is  an  Economics  major 
from  Chicago. 

Cathleen  Carr  graduated  in  1983  after  studying  with  Reynolds  Price 
and  James  Applewhite.  She  is  from  Venice,  Florida  and  is  currently 
involved  in  writing  her  first  novel,  as  well  as  working  in  Perkins  Library 
by  day. 

Ashlea  Victoria  Ebeling  is  a  freshman  from  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
planning  to  major  in  Western  European  Comparative  Area  Studies. 
She  has  displayed  and  sold  her  artwork  at  jurored  shows  since  1976, 
and  several  of  her  works  have  been  published  since  1980. 

Rachel  Frankel  is  a  senior  from  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York  with 
a  double  major  in  History  and  Art. 

Michael  Grubb  is  a  freshman  from  Birmingham,  Alabama  planning 
a  career  in  linguistics. 

Ann  Hockridge  is  a  freshman  from  Norristown,  Pennsylvania  with 
a  planned  double  major  in  Chemistry  and  English. 

Holly  Lisanby  is  a  freshman  from  Washington,  D.C.  with  a  double 
major  in  Mathematics  and  Psychology. 

Bob  McAfee,  from  Portland,  Maine,  is  a  left-handed  sophomore 
majoring  in  English  with  a  specialization  in  Creative  Writing.  He 
is  nicknamed  “Psycho”  for  his  primal  screams  and  unique  way  of 
thinking. 

Carter  McAlister,  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  is  a  senior  majoring 
in  Economics. 

Kristin  McCloy  hails  from  Tokyo  and  is  a  senior  double  majoring  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Vicky  Martin  is  a  first-year  Psychology  graduate  student  from 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Edmond  Miller  is  a  junior  majoring  in  English  with  a  special  focus 
on  American  Literature  and  Creative  Writing.  He  has  lived  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina  for  twenty  years. 
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Wendy  Salomon  is  a  senior  from  Montreal  with  a  dog  named  Rasta. 

Clifford  Sanderson  is  an  assistant  in  Perkins  Library.  Before  moving 
to  North  Carolina  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict. 
His  poem,  Antiphon,  is  in  memory  of  a  friend  who  died  earlier  this  year. 

Ann  Schlott,  from  Baltimore,  is  a  junior  majoring  in  English.  She  spent 
this  fall  in  New  York  City  working  for  Antaeus  and  also  as  a  preliminary 
reader  of  fiction  submitted  to  Cosmopolitan  magazine.  Last  spring  she 
won  the  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  her  poem  The  Summer  Still. 

Emmett  Steward  is  a  senior  Biology  major  from  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina. 
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Announcements 


The  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  Literature  is  being  presented  for 
the  fourth  year  to  the  Duke  undergraduates  with  the  outstanding  samples 
of  poetry  and  fiction  in  THE  ARCHIVE.  The  judges  are  selected  from 
the  Duke  community  by  the  management  of  the  Gothic  Bookshop.  The 
names  of  the  judges  may  not  be  made  public.  The  prize  consists  of  a 
$50  gift  certificate  to  be  used  at  any  of  the  Duke  University  Stores.  The 
winners  of  the  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  this  issue  are  D.  Edmond 
Miller  for  Love  Letter:  A  Poem  and  Steve  Barancik  for  The  Clean  Room. 

Newman  Ivey  White  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1913  (M.A. 
1914)  and  taught  at  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University  from  1919  to 
1948,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  from  1943  to 
1948.  He  edited  with  W.C.  Jackson  An  Anthology  of  Verse  by  American 
Negroes  (1924)  and  American  Negro  Folk  Songs  (1928).  In  1943,  he  became 
general  editor  of  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore. 

White  was  a  noted  scholar  on  Shelley  and  published  many  works, 
among  them  an  anthology  The  Best  of  Shelley  (1932),  The  Unextinguished 
Hearth:  Shelley  and  His  Contemporary  Critics  (1938),  a  two-volume  biogra¬ 
phy,  Shelley  (1940),  and  Portrait  of  Shelley  (1945). 

♦ 

Past  Winners  of  the  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  Literature 


POETRY 

FKTTION 

Fall  1980 

Haun  Saussy, 

Living  Alone 

Bob  Antoni, 

Turtle  Eggs 

Spring  1981 

Kevin  Nance, 

Reunion 

no  fiction  award 

Fall  1981 

Kevin  Nance, 

The  Eyes  of  Black  Women 

Julie  Hofmann, 

The  Road  Back 

Spring  1982 

Donna  Jackson, 

Harvest  of  the  First  Child 

Sharon  Funderburk, 
Pond  Fishing 

Fall  1982 

Cindy  Beckwith, 

Bladen  County,  Circa  1865 

Kevin  Nance, 
Brothers 

Spring  1983 

Ann  Schlott, 

The  Summer  Still 

Louise  Lergenmiller, 
A  Sicilian  Funeral 
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Epigraphia 


THE  ARCHIVE  staff  is  never  faced  with  any  large  amount  of  material 
from  which  to  choose  the  best.  Often,  indeed,  it  is  embarrassed  at  the  paucity 
of  good  material;  but  it  can  usually  be  sure  that  Providence  will  send  along, 
each  quarter,  a  handful  of  pieces  whose  achievement  and  promise  is  of  a  quality 
to  lift  the  hearts  of  the  staff  and  to  make  another  issue  worth  the  printing 
and  the  reading.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  university  environment  that  a  great  deal 
of  “literature”  will  not  be  written.  People  are  too  busy  with  their  daily  readings, 
their  set  papers,  their  social  lives,  to  give  the  time  to  creative  effort  which 
would  furnish  THE  ARCHIVE  with  a  steady  stream  of  first-rate  material. 
Yet  there  always  seem  to  be  a  few  sensitive  and  articulate  souls  who  make 
it  their  business  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  ferocious  ennui  and  to  record 
with  feeling  and  skill  their  impressions  of  life  and  their  hopes  for  it.  These 
are  the  people  who  keep  THE  ARCHIVE  alive,  and  it  is  largely  for  their 
sake  that  it  exists. 

—Reynolds  Price 
Durham,  February  1955 


A  good  many  young  writers  make  the  mistake  of  enclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope,  big  enough  for  the  manuscript  to  come  back  in.  This  is 
too  much  of  a  temptation  to  the  editor. 

Personally  I  have  found  it  a  good  scheme  to  not  even  sign  my  name  to 
the  story,  and  when  I  have  got  it  sealed  up  in  its  envelope  and  stamped  and 
addressed,  I  take  it  to  some  town  where  I  don’t  live  and  mail  it  from  there. 
The  editor  has  no  idea  who  wrote  the  story,  so  how  can  he  send  it  back?  He 
is  in  a  quandary. 

—Ring  Lardner 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  1924 
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Jeffrey  Ross 


Modern  Love,  chapter  four 


She  sat  back  on  the  sofa, 
recalling  the  prime  rib 
three  hours  before, 
hoping  he  thought  she 
listened, 

pretending  to  close 
the  slit  in  her  skirt; 

he  said,  “There  was 
a  time  when  a  sunny  day 
made  me  smile.  1  think 
I’ve  lost  it.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  rearranging 
the  hair  colored  yellow 
because  she  was  worth  it, 
inching  just  a  hair  closer, 
hinting, 

“where?” 

Clenching  then  unclenching 
fist,  mouth,  eyes, 
he  said,  “By  the  monkey  cage 
in  Children’s  Zoo— 
where  do  you  think?” 

Laying  a  hand  with 
five  orange  nails 
on  his  thigh, 
pretending  to  close 
the  slit  in  her  skirt, 
she  said,  “Let’s 
eat  Mexican  tomorrow.” 
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Wendy  Salomon 


Beacon  Street 


In  Boston,  Bradley  sat  in  the  Mississippi  and  ordered  a  Jimmy  Carter. 
Perhaps  the  most  uninteresting  choice  of  sandwiches  on  the  wall  menu 
was  the  Jimmy  Carter,  your  basic  peanut  butter  sandwich.  It  was  raining, 
and  the  Mississippi  is  below  street  level  where  Bradley  couldn’t  see  the 
rain,  and  he  was  therefore  extremely  content.  Bradley’s  psychologist.  Dr. 
Teitlebaum,  warned  Bradley  to  stay  out  of  the  rain  because  of  his  unusually 
high  tendency  to  sink  into  the  black  abyss.  Bradley  was  walking  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue  feeding  pigeons  when  the  gray  clouds  above 
began  to  merge,  and  finally  to  explode  above  his  head.  At  that  very 
second  he  dodged  into  the  Mississippi,  for  shelter.  I  was  sitting  at  a  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room  so  I  couldn’t  help  but  notice  this  man  in  his 
wet  brown  trench  coat,  eyes  seized  with  terror,  practically  falling  into 
the  table  where  he  found  his  seat.  I  had  already  finished  with  my  Humus, 
a  chore,  but  healthy  for  you  says  Jonah,  and  I  lit  up  a  cigarette.  Jonah 
was  late  and  I  knew  he  would  be  angry  that  I  ate  without  him.  Bradley 
got  up  with  his  coat  still  on  and  turning  soggy,  and  slouched  his  way 
over  to  the  counter,  shifting  and  twitching.  When  his  sandwich  was 
ready  he  bee-lined  back  to  his  comer  table  like  a  wet  rat  scurrying  into 
a  hole.  Before  he  bit  into  his  sandwich,  he  looked  up  to  make  sure  no 
one  was  watching  him,  and  when  his  eyes  met  mine,  I  looked  the  other 
way.  Apparently  I  had  caused  Bradley  some  genuine  discomfort  because 
he  got  up  and  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  facing  the  wall. 
It  was  such  a  pathetic  gesture  that  I  felt  like  going  over  and  apologizing 
for  my  stare,  but  I  was  afraid  that  might  shake  him  up  even  more.  Then 
Jonah  walked  in,  drenched.  He  was  angry  as  I  knew  he  would  be,  and 
our  encounter  was  silent  and  tense. 

*  *  * 

I  heard  Jonah  rasping  “Martha!”  as  I  bolted  up  the  stairs  after  Bradley, 
but  his  words  got  lost  in  the  rain.  I  didn’t  know  exactly  why  I  was  following 
Bradley  but  I  was  lucky  I  had  my  Filene’s  purple  umbrella  because  the 
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rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  Bradley  was  a  coffee-brown  blur  a 
block  ahead  of  me,  walking  in  zig-zags  in  an  attempt  to  outsmart  the 
rain.  Every  so  often  he  would  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  back  down  to  the 
sidewalk.  I  was  walking  into  every  puddle,  trying  to  make  myself  invisible 
lest  Bradley  anxiously  turn  around  to  discover  the  starer  on  his  trail. 
Finally,  he  turned  right  and  disappeared  into  some  prison-gray  building. 
I  ran  into  the  lobby  just  before  his  brownness  vanished,  and  yelled  “Wait!” 
as  loud  as  I  could.  Bradley  turned  around  and  twitched.  “I’ve  been  running 
after  you  for  nine  blocks— are  you  Ben  Morgan?”  Ben  Morgan  was  my 
high  school  biology  teacher  and  his  was  the  only  name  1  could  come 
up  with  under  pressure.  Bradley  looked  down  to  the  floor,  coughed,  and 
chokingly  replied,  “No,  I’m  not”  as  if  he  had  not  yet  swallowed  any  of 
that  peanut  butter.  Of  course,  he  was  not.  He  must  have  recognized  me 
because  he  let  go  a  quizzical  glance,  and  then  turned  around  to  ascend 
the  stairs.  “Wait!”  He  stopped,  but  didn’t  turn  around  this  time.  “I’m 
looking  for  Ben  and  you  look  exactly  like  him,  and  I  was  wondering 
if  I  might  trouble  you  to  sit  with  me  here  in  the  lobby  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.”  I  motioned  him  down  the  stairs,  and  like  a  helpless  child  he 
reluctantly  followed.  TTie  lobby  was  drab  and  gray,  matching  the  exterior 
of  the  apartment  building.  I  sat  in  a  gray  arm  chair  with  only  one  arm. 
Although  there  was  a  sofa  beside  the  arm  chair,  Bradley  found  a  seat 
in  the  comer  of  the  room  and  sank  into  that.  The  room  could  have 
caved  in  with  mildew  and  old  white  paint  flaking  off  the  walls.  Bradley 
stared  at  his  shoes. 

“My  name  is  Martha  Fields.  I  guess  you’re  wondering  what  this  is  all 
about,”  and  you  knew  he  was,  and  that  his  Wednesday  afternoon  had 
been  rudely  interrupted.  Bradley  was  focused  on  a  dustball.  “I  wanted 
to  know  if  you  would  join  me  for  lunch  tomorrow.”  Bradley  cleared  his 
throat  but  his  words  still  came  out  like  so  much  glue.  “I  work  tomorrow.” 

“Where  do  you  work?” 

“Rocky’s  Pet  Store.”  He  never  said  more  than  three  words  at  a  time. 

“Don’t  you  get  a  break  for  lunch?” 

Bradley  was  staring  out  the  rain-spattered  window,  playing  with  the 
zipper  on  his  coat.  I  lit  a  cigarette. 

“I  usually  bring  a  sandwich  with  me  to  the  store.  I  eat  it  in  the  back 
room.” 

He  was  talking  to  the  dustball  now.  I  couldn’t  imagine  eating  in  a 
backroom  of  a  pet  store,  with  all  the  smells. 
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“Do  you  think  I  can  join  you  then,  in  the  store  tomorrow?” 

He  looked  past  me. 

“Are  you  trying  to  kill  me?” 

1  choked  on  my  cigarette  smoke. 

“Ah— Of  course  not!  1  only  asked  you  to  lunch.” 

With  that  he  stood  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  his  shoes 
making  loud  squishing  noises  all  the  way  up  the  stairs. 

♦  ♦  * 

When  1  was  very  young  we  lived  in  a  seedy  old  brownstone  on  Beacon 
Street.  My  father  divorced  my  mother  when  1  was  ten  and  moved  to 
Los  Angeles.  1  didn’t  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  so  1  often  entertained 
myself  sitting  on  the  stoop  of  the  building,  watching  the  people  go  by. 
My  mother  taught  school  all  day,  and  when  she  came  home  she  was 
very  tired.  We  lived  on  the  third  floor,  and  directly  below  us  lived  a 
strange  red-haired  lady  with  a  little  boy.  One  day  when  1  was  walking 
home  from  school  1  heard  sirens  screaming,  and  an  ambulance  was  parked 
outside  our  building.  1  didn’t  feel  scared  because  1  knew  my  mother  was 
safely  at  school.  A  group  of  people  were  gathered  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
they  held  me  back  from  walking  up  the  stairs.  TTie  ambulance  men  carried 
out  the  red-haired  lady  on  a  stretcher,  and  the  ambulance  disappeared 
with  the  siren  wailing.  When  1  turned  around  the  little  boy  was  standing 
on  the  stoop,  white  in  the  face.  He  didn’t  cry  or  scream,  he  just  stood 
there,  motionless,  staring  at  the  tire  streaks  the  ambulance  had  left 
behind.  My  mother  told  me  that  the  red-haired  lady  had  taken  her  own 
life,  and  the  next  day  a  nun  came  and  took  the  little  boy  away.  Mrs. 
Barnes  hadn’t  any  family  to  speak  of  and  1  felt  sure  the  boy  was  taken 
to  an  orphanage,  and  1  shuddered. 

♦  *  * 


1  turned  my  key  in  the  lock. 

“Martha?”  Jonah  walked  into  the  living  room  with  nothing  on  but 
a  green  bath  towel.  His  toothbrush  was  dangling  from  his  mouth,  and 
he  grinded  his  teeth  on  it.  1  knew  he  was  mad.  1  had  been  gone  for 
over  two  hours. 

“Where  did  you  go  running  off  to  today  in  such  a  goddamned  hurry?” 
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I  peeled  off  my  dripping  jacket  and  saturated  shoes  and  shook  my  head 
like  a  dog,  wet  locks  of  hair  slapping  me  in  the  face. 

“I  thought  I  saw  someone  I  knew,  and  I  ran  out  of  the  Mississippi  after 
him.” 

“Was  it  someone  you  knew?”  Jonah’s  words  were  all  garbled  with  Crest. 

“No.  But  I  made  a  new  friend.” 

Jonah  groaned  and  walked  back  into  the  bathroom.  He  was  a  very 
jealous  person,  which  took  some  getting  used  to. 

I  could  hear  above  the  running  water  “A  new  friend.  How  nice,”  chewing 
his  words  with  sarcasm,  and  spitting  them  out  oh  me.  I  met  Jonah  a 
year  ago  at  the  Phoenix  where  1  worked  as  an  editor.  Jonah’s  office  was 
down  the  hall.  We  took  our  coffee  breaks  together. 

“Jonah,  let’s  order  a  pizza  for  dinner.”  Somehow  food  always  appeased 
him.  I  ordered  an  extra-large  with  the  works. 

*  *  * 

I  arrived  at  Rocky’s  Pet  Store  exactly  at  noon.  I  told  Jonah  I  had  an 
appointment  at  the  dentist,  and  I  hailed  a  cab  because  the  subway  would 
take  too  long.  A  bell  rang  when  I  walked  into  the  store  and  an  ugly 
old  lady  looked  up  from  behind  a  counter. 

“Can  I  help  you.  Miss?”  I  hate  that.  Can’t  you  just  walk  into  a  pet 
store  and  browse?  Only  old  ladies  call  you  Miss  anymore. 

“I’m  looking  for  .  .  .  ,”  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  didn’t  even 
know  his  name.  1  looked  down,  and  cleared  my  throat.  “I  have  a  lunch 
date.” 

“You  must  be  looking  for  Bradley.” 

He  must  have  been  the  only  other  person  working  there.  The  old  lady 
was  bewildered,  and  I  gathered  this  was  Bradley’s  first  lunch  date  from 
the  startled  look  on  the  wrinkled  old  lady’s  face.  Bradley.  What  a  perfect 
name  for  such  an  odd  creature. 

“Yes,  that’s  him,”  I  answered. 

The  old  lady  gave  me  one  of  those  invading  once-over  looks  and  said, 
“Follow  me,”  and  she  cackled  like  a  little  witch.  I  followed  her  into  a 
room  with  no  windows,  musty  and  stinking  of  fish  food.  In  the  comer, 
perched  on  a  stack  of  boxes,  was  Bradley,  teething  on  an  apple. 

“Bradley,  you  have  a  visitor,”  she  said,  looking  at  me  instead  of  him. 
He  jumped  up,  and  the  apple  slipped  out  of  his  hands  and  landed  with 
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a  thump  on  the  floor.  The  old  lady  didn’t  leave.  She  stood  at  the  door 
and  grinned  the  most  annoying  grin.  Bradley’s  hands  trembled  as  he 
freed  his  egg  salad  sandwich  from  its  cellophane  wrapping. 

“Hello.  Bradley  is  it?” 

He  looked  deep  down  into  that  egg  salad. 

“Am  1  on  time?”  Obviously  this  was  the  right  time,  but  1  couldn’t  think 
of  anything  else  to  say.  Bradley  didn’t  answer  my  question. 

“Do  you  remember  me  from  yesterday?” 

“YYes,”  he  stammered.  I  reached  into  my  purse  and  found  the  tuna 
sandwich  1  had  put  together  before  work,  while  Jonah  was  taking  his 
shower.  1  wasn’t  partial  to  tuna,  but  Jonah  loved  it  and  kept  the  cans 
of  Bumblebee  well  stocked. 

“My  name  is  Martha  Fields,”  1  offered.  Had  1  introduced  myself  the 
day  before?  1  couldn’t  remember.  The  old  lady  belched.  I  had  forgotten 
she  was  there.  1  turned  around  to  glare  at  her  to  make  her  feel  like  she 
should  leave.  She  didn’t  budge. 

1  looked  at  Bradley,  gumming  his  sandwich  and  staring  at  an  empty 
bird  cage. 

“What  is  your  last  name  Bradley?” 

“Barnes,”  he  whispered,  and  a  celery  cube  escaped  from  his  mouth. 
1  could  just  picture  him  dicing  a  celery  stock  with  a  purposeful  look 
on  his  sallow  face. 


*  *  * 

1  met  my  best  friend  Denise  for  dinner  at  Souper  Salad  on  Kenmore 
Square. 

“How’s  everything  with  Jonah?” 

“Okay.  1  guess.” 

When  you  finish  of  a  sentence  with  “1  guess”  people  wonder  if  you’re 
telling  the  truth. 

“Is  something  wrong  Martha?”  Denise  knew  me  too  well. 

“Not  really.  The  same  old  stuff.” 

Denise  stared  into  my  eyes  and  asked  again,  “Is  something  wrong?” 
1  bit  into  a  carrot  slice. 

“Why  do  you  stay  with  him  Martha?  There  are  plenty  of  men—  but 
1  stopped  her. 

“1  love  Jonah.”  1  said  it  with  as  much  conviction  as  1  could  muster  up. 
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“I  think  you  should  move  out.” 

“Can  I  smoke  in  here  Denise?”  I  always  wondered  if  you  might  not 
get  your  head  bitten  off  for  lighting  up  in  a  salad  place. 

*  ♦  * 

1  was  at  my  desk  at  work  typing  up  an  article  I  had  written  about 
“What  to  Do  in  Cambridge.”  When  I  was  done  I  caught  the  subway  to 
Brookline  Avenue  and  walked  to  the  gray  building  where  Bradley  lived. 
TTe  wind  was  picking  up,  and  all  I  had  on  was  my  blue  cardigan.  I  waited 
almost  an  hour  shivering  on  the  stoop  before  Bradley  appeared,  head 
down.  He  almost  tripped  over  me. 

“Hi  Bradley.”  He  looked  back,  and  then  looked  away. 

“How  was  work?” 

“F'fine.”  He  was  twitching  again. 

“Have  you  eaten  dinner?” 

“No,”  he  told  the  stoop.  I  knew  Jonah  would  fume  if  I  wasn’t  home 
for  dinner.  1  daringly  grabbed  Bradley’s  left  arm  with  a  “Let’s  go”  and 
he  had  little  choice  but  to  join  me. 

TTie  Pewter  Pot  was  one  of  my  favorite  dives.  TTie  grayish  muffins  were 
particularly  divey.  I  chose  a  comer  table  where  I  knew  Bradley  would 
feel  relatively  sound. 

“Would  you  like  a  cigarette?”  He  shook  his  head,  and  then  the  waitress 
came  and  took  our  order.  I  couldn’t  help  but  notice  Bradley’s  hands 
shaking  when  he  stammered  “A  hamburger  and  a  Seven-up,”  and  he 
caught  me  and  promptly  withdrew  his  hands  in  favor  of  a  less  vulnerable 
spot  under  the  table. 

“What  exactly  do  you  do  at  the  pet  store?” 

He  toyed  with  a  fork. 

“I’m  a  salesman.”  It  sounded  like  he  was  asking  me  if  he  was  one. 

I  couldn’t  hold  back  any  longer. 

“1  knew  some  people  named  Barnes  where  I  grew  up.  On  Beacon  Street.” 
Bradley  was  mutilating  his  napkin.  TTie  waitress  arrived  with  our  food, 
but  no  one  made  a  move  to  touch  it. 

“Did  your  mother  have  red  hair?” 

With  that,  he  looked  into  my  eyes  where  his  gaze  remained,  and  froze. 

“She  did,  didn’t  she?”  My  words  hung  limp  in  the  greasy  air.  Bradley 
choked  down  some  water. 
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“Wh'what’s  your  name?”  he  asked.  The  third  introduction? 

“Martha  Fields.” 

He  drew  back  and  looked  at  me  as  if  for  the  first  time.  His  eyes,  1 
noticed,  were  the  palest  of  grays. 

“My  mother  died.”  He  relinquished  his  stare  and  his  face  fell  into  the 
hamburger  bun.  Stanley,  the  superintendent  of  our  Beacon  Street  brown- 
stone  once  told  my  mother  that  Mr.  Barnes  used  to  beat  his  wife  and 
son  until  the  authorities  took  him  away. 

*  *  * 

Jonah  and  1  are  married  now,  with  me  expecting  in  October!  I’m  leaving 
the  Phoenix  to  prepare.  Yesterday  I  took  a  stroll  down  to  the  apartment 
building  where  Bradley  used  to  live.  It  was  grayer  than  ever  before.  Bradley 
wrote  me  several  times  from  the  asylum,  but  his  handwriting  was  barely 
legible.  I  was  glad  he  wrote  just  the  same.  1  remember  the  day  of  the 
screaming  ambulance,  and  I  feel  so  happy  that  my  own  mother  was  still 
at  school.  If  the  baby’s  a  boy  I’m  going  to  name  him  Bradley,  and  pack 
him  peanut  butter  sandwiches  for  lunch. 
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Upwind,  a  bay  of  Mobjacks 
tacking  for  the  breakers,  sails 
painfully  tight  against 
twenty  knots  and  a  weather  helm. 

Ashore,  calmer,  shadows 
stretching  behind  beach  chairs— 
plastic,  orange  and  green.  The  boats, 
distant,  dance  a  slow  movement, 
flecks  of  color  in  a  kite  tail. 

Murmurs  of  Big  Ben  tomatoes, 
white  com,  clams  and  soft-shelled 
crabs  from  Halsey’s  place,  tonight. 
And  maybe  Uncle  Ned  will  beat 
Roland  Marshall  to  the  finish. 

But  what  a  long  day,  waiting. 

Jennifer  and  Charlie  have  gone 
off  behind  the  Big  Dune. 

Scooter  saw  them  go,  but 
didn’t  tell.  He  sat,  all 
buried  in  gritty,  wet  sand, 
at  his  mother’s  feet,  just 
where  the  waves  couldn’t  get  him. 

Charlie’s  hand  smoothes  the  damp 
nylon  of  Jennifer’s  suit,  stretched 
easily  over  her  new  breasts.  Tired 
of  watching,  he  wants  to  haul  sheets, 
hike  out,  swear  with  his  father. 

Even  his  brothers  are  out  there. 

Here,  sandburrs,  Jennifer  squirming. 
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Through  the  glasses,  Mrs.  Polk  has 
spotted  Uncle  Ned’s  spinnaker, 
blazing  yellowjacket  stripes, 
out  in  front.  Everyone  is  up, 
shifting,  shaking  out  towels, 
shouting  predictions  of  the  end. 

Downwind,  the  last  leg,  racers, 
all  in  view,  pregnant  with 
brilliant  red,  blue,  yellow  sails 
ballooning  beyond  the  bows; 
planing  the  waves  to  the  mark. 

Five  o’clock.  Uncle  Ned  has  won, 
but  Scooter  (his  son)  is  anxious 
to  know  if  the  big  shark 
still  lives  out  at  the  breakers. 
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We  woke  up  early  that  momin.  Mama  fed  us  grits  and  bacon  and 
packed  us  up  a  lunch  in  her  reed  basket,  the  one  she  wove.  We  bundled 
up  and  made  off  quick-like.  TTae  sky  was  still  black  outside,  and  the  wind 
was  bitter  harsh  like  Mama’s  too-hot  herb  tea  that  always  scalded  my 
tongue.  We  were  goin  for  deer  specially— although  not  for  meat  Pop  said. 
We  were  goin  cause  the  deer  were  gettin  sick— consumption,  like  Grandpa 
had.  Mr.  Belvere,  our  neighbor,  said  the  population  needed  thinnen. 
So  we  was  goin  to  help.  Pop  carried  his  gun  and  I  carried  mine,  tagging 
along  at  his  side. 

“If  they’re  sick,  then  why  should  we  shootem?  I  mean,  they’ll  die  off 
sooner  or  later.” 

Pop  didn’t  look  at  me  or  even  change  his  stride.  He  sighed  and  trudged 
on.  Then  each  of  his  words  became  a  little  puff  of  cloud  just  like  mine 
had. 

“Consumption’ll  spread  too  fast  if  we  don’t  thinnem.  It’s  for  their  own 
good.  ’Sides,  it’s  high  time  you  had  another  huntin  lesson.” 

Pop  gripped  our  lunch  bundle  and  moved  on  with  high  steps  through 
dried  weeds  and  prickly  sticka  briar.  The  frozen  clay  ground  gave  way 
under  our  feet  as  we  cracked  and  crushed  the  ice  with  our  make-shift 
boots.  I  dodged  the  frozen  ant  hills,  but  Pop  walked  on  through.  I  couldn’t 
avoid  the  sticka  briar. 

In  the  distance,  the  high  grass  broke  into  woods.  We  headed  that  way 
because  deer  sometimes  slip  from  the  trees  to  the  open  grass  and  back 
again.  Like  Pop  always  said,  all  you  got  to  know  to  hunt  deer  is  where 
to  findem. 

When  we  got  in  the  low  brush,  we  slowed  and  crept  forward.  After 
a  long  while,  we  finally  caught  sight  of  a  deer.  Pop  motioned  me  to  stop. 
Leaning  against  a  tree,  he  steadied  his  gun  and  took  aim.  Before  he  could 
shoot,  one  shot  rang  out;  the  deer  bolted,  but  the  second  shot  caught 
him.  The  deer  fell  as  Pop  knocked  me  to  the  ground  and  we  waited. 

The  chill  of  the  earth  spread  up  through  my  coat  even  though  I  had 
it  pulled  snug.  My  shotgun  lay  at  my  side  pointed  toward  the  deer,  with 
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its  tip  jutting  alongside  my  head.  For  a  while,  only  the  trees  moved, 
swaying  in  the  breeze.  Then  a  man  came  out  of  the  woods.  His  body 
was  thin  and  his  arms  lanky.  Except  for  his  long  stringy  hair,  he  was 
mostly  legs. 

It  was  only  Friarson.  He  farmed  the  tenant  plot  next  to  ours.  He  had 
even  been  to  our  farm  before.  Mama  said  it  was  funny  that  he  always 
came  at  supper  time.  But  Pop  didn’t  seem  to  mind.  Friarson  didn’t  eat 
much  and  they  always  talked  politics  like  voting.  Mama  never  let  me 
hear  too  much.  She  said  I  was  too  young  to  listen  to  such  nonsense. 
Pop  ignored  her  and  told  us  about  voting.  He  said  times  were  changing. 
Pretty  soon  we’d  go  to  school  more  than  just  two  months.  All  we  had 
to  do  was  vote.  Mama  would  cut  her  eyes  to  the  pot  while  she  cooked 
when  Pop  talked  like  that,  or  she  would  knead  the  flour  harder  than 
usual  or  sweep  the  floor  so  that  dust  would  fly  everywhere. 

“Friarson,  that  you?”  Pop  called  out  and  stood,  his  voice  booming 
through  the  air.  Pop  was  tall  and  heavy  with  a  barrel  chest  and  an  oak 
knot  for  an  Adam’s  apple. 

“Bracey,  Bracey— Come  on  over.”  Friarson  scratched  his  head  and  then 
replaced  his  hat. 

“Good  to  see  you  friend.”  Pop  and  Friarson  shook  hands. 

“You  gotta  fine-lookin  boy  there.” 

“Yeah  he’s  sproutin  right  on  up.” 

Pop  looked  at  the  deer. 

“You  did  some  pretty  shootin.” 

More  shots  rang  out— four  or  five.  Blood  splattered  everywhere.  Again 
I  lay  on  the  cold  ground.  The  deer  now  had  several  holes.  Men  stood 
in  the  grass  a  little  way  off.  A  man  in  a  straw  hat  and  a  rough  bear-skin 
coat  cocked  his  shotgun.  Beside  him  a  fat  man  with  a  beard  fiddled  with 
buckshot  and  a  man  in  a  dingy  blue  shirt  and  pants  turned  up  a  drinking 
flask. 

“Ya’ll  ain’t  scared  are  you?  Were  just  huntin  deer,  ya  know.  Who  is  dat 
anyways?” 

We  didn’t  say  anything.  Another  man  started  up. 

“Friarson,  that  ain’t  you  with  them  two  Nigras  is  it?  We  done  told  you 
about  stirring  up  trouble.  Nigras  ain’t  supposed  to  vote!” 

Another  voice  took  up. 

“And  they  sure  ain’t  sposed  to  have  guns.” 

The  first  man  began  again. 
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“I’m  sure  glad  we  came  along  to  shoot  that  deer  before  it  hurt  you 
boys.”  The  others  laughed  and  passed  about  the  flask. 

“Friarson,  bring  them  guns  on  over  here  and  go  home.” 

Friarson  rose  to  one  knee  and  then  stood  up,  wobbling  till  he  found 
his  balance. 

“I’m  sorry  gents,  I  can’t  do  that.” 

“Here,  take  the  guns— We  got  no  choice.”  Pop  handed  Friarson  our 
guns.  Two  of  the  men  approached  slowly,  Friarson  meeting  them  half 
way.  The  man  in  the  straw  hat  took  the  guns  while  the  fat  one  with 
the  beard  and  checkered  shirt  kicked  him  in  the  shin  and  the  chest 
and  the  side  after  he  crumpled  over  to  the  ground.  The  man  with  the 
straw  hat  took  a  rope  from  the  fat  man  and  slid  it  about  Friarson’s  neck. 
Two  others,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Crawley— the  foreman  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tobacco  farm,  came  and  got  Pop  and  me.  Three  other  men  came 
out  of  the  woods  behind  us.  I  hadn’t  seen  them  but  I  guess  Pop  had. 

They  put  Friarson  up  on  a  big  boulder  by  the  root  of  a  tall  pine  tree. 
His  eyes  stood  out  white  with  a  tiny  black  dot  in  the  middle.  He  looked 
about  wildly,  first  left,  then  right,  and  back  again. 

“Throw  the  rope  over  the  tree  and  give  the  end  to  that  big  murderin 
Nigra.”  An  older  man  spoke.  He  stood  back  aways,  looking  on  and 
directing  the  others,  sort  of  fatherly  like.  The  man  in  the  straw  hat  coiled 
the  loose  end  of  the  rope  until  it  pulled  taut  over  the  tree  limb  and 
about  Friarson’s  neck.  He  gave  the  end  of  the  rope  to  Pop.  Dried  pine 
needles  settled  to  the  ground  as  the  limb  bobbed  up  and  down.  The 
man  with  the  checkered  shirt  and  sour  stench  held  a  gun  at  my  ear. 

“Jump— Jump  or  I’m  gonna  order  that  there  big  Nigra  to  pull  the  rope.” 

Friarson  looked  to  the  sky.  He  quieted  down.  His  face  stiffened,  stony 
and  sharp. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  back  shot  at  Friarson.  The  bullet  grazed  his 
arm.  He  winced,  but  he  still  stood  straight.  The  rope  forced  him  to  stand 
tall.  He  grasped  his  arm. 

“Jump,  coward.  Jump  boy!” 

“Go  ahead  and  jump!” 

“Jump  or  I’m  gonna  shoot.”  Several  men  hollered  now  one  after  the 
other. 

Friarson  bent  and  jumped.  He  held  for  a  few  seconds,  swinging  in 
a  wide  arc,  dangling  and  grabbing  his  throat.  But  just  as  quickly  as  he 
jumped,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Pop  had  let  go  of  the  rope.  Curses  flew. 
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The  man  in  the  dingy  blue  shirt  and  pants  grabbed  the  rope  from  the 
ground  and  pulled  it  taut.  By  this  time,  Friarson  had  halfway  revived 
himself  and  rubbed  his  neck  and  face  with  his  shirt  tail  pulled  up.  The 
man  in  the  straw  hat  helped  to  put  him  up  on  the  rock  again. 

The  man  in  the  back,  now  holding  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth, 
took  control  again.  “No,  put  the  Nigra  up  there.” 

“Give  the  rope  to  Friarson,  boys.  Maybe  we  can  teach  him  to  be  a  man.” 

Pop  and  Friarson  were  shuffled  about.  Pop  stood  on  the  rock,  silent 
and  still.  It  seemed  like  he  was  as  tall  as  the  trees  around  him,  or  like 
another  boulder  piled  on  top  of  the  first.  My  gums  ached  and  I  swallowed 
hard  and  gritted  my  teeth  till  I  had  a  bloody  taste  in  my  mouth.  I  shook 
deep  inside.  I  knew  deep  down  that  Friarson  wouldn’t  let  Pop  hang.  Pop 
and  I  gazed  at  each  other.  The  man  in  the  straw  hat  pushed  Pop  off 
the  rock. 

Friarson  held  him  ...  I  knew  he  was  gonna  let  Pop  fall  .  .  .  Pop’s  eyes 
bulged.  I  rammed  my  shoulder  into  Friarson’s  body.  He  and  I  and  Pop 
hit  the  ground.  The  men  cursed. 

I  spat  on  Friarson  and  kicked  him  till  I  was  pulled  away.  The  gun  barrel 
rested  again  in  my  ear.  My  jaw  trembled  on  edge. 

“Put  Friarson  back  up  on  the  rock,  boys.” 

Friarson  fell  to  his  face  and  sobbed  at  the  pants  cuff  of  the  man  in 
the  checkered  shirt.  His  knees  sank  in  a  mud  puddle.  Blood  ran  from 
a  cut  in  his  cheek. 

“Get  up.”  Another  man  kicked  Pop  into  consciousness  and  another 
kicked  Friarson.  Both  rose  with  the  help  of  pokes  and  jabs. 

Again  Pop  held  the  rope.  Friarson  stood  on  the  boulder.  The  men 
chuckled  and  passed  around  the  flask.  But  Friarson  collapsed  before  he 
could  be  pushed  and  Pop  held  the  rope.  Friarson  dangled  and  shots  rang 
out  and  Friarson  fell  dead  and  Pop  went  to  one  knee  and  shots  and  Pop 
fell  dead  beside  the  deer.  I  fell  over  his  body.  My  coat  soaked  in  blood. 
I  stroked  his  face  and  tugged  at  his  chin.  I  hugged  my  Pop  and  scrambled 
to  find  a  rock.  I  threw  it  but  missed.  The  man  in  the  straw  hat  picked 
it  up  and  tossed  it  back  as  they  walked  away. 
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we  ran 

and  my  feet  were  cold  and  hurting 

and  then  I  no  longer  felt  the  pain  in  them 

or  them  at  all 

and  when  we  got  to  a  dark  spot  hy  the  side 
of  the  road 

we  climbed  over  the  wire  fence 

so  sharp  at  the  top  I  cut  my  hands 

and  landed  on  the  wet  ground 

that  sounded  of  mud  and  leaves 

and  ran  through  the  woods  and  over  sticks 

that  scratched  my  legs 

and  through  a  creek  that  was  warmer 

than  the  air  itself 

and  up  a  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 

there  we  found  the  graveyard 

and  amidst  the  grey  of  stones  and  fog 

we  took  off  our  clothes  and  ran 

faster  and  faster  jumping  names  and  spaces 

designating  bones  below 

and  farther  and  farther  he  ran  and  I  fell 

behind  him 

his  body  glistening  with  rainfall  he  ran 
like  an  indian  and  then  he  was  gone 

I  ran  on 

panicking  naked  breathing  hard 
and  then  there  he  stood 
and  we  touched 

and  I  stood  inside  the  ring  of  his  arms 
inside  the  ring  of  stones  scattered 
concentric  around  us 
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and  then  we  fell  to  the  ground 
one  movement  of  a  Mass 
composed 
on  the  grass 

our  lips  touched  and  the  rain  poured  harder 

and  the  thunder  rolled  to  remind  us  of  the 

ensuing  lightning 

we  were  only  entangled 

and  then  we  were  as  one  blinded  by  the  rain 

pounding  in  my  eyes  and  on  his  back 

so  I  could  slap  at  it  and  splash  water  all  about 

and  I  could  feel  the  grass  underneath  me 

and  him  thrusting  until  we  almost  drowned 

like  two  babies  in  a  puddle 

like  Adam  and  Eve  in  that  house  of  souls 

like  cavemen  in  the  dirt 

and  fish 

so  wet  we  were  and  so  naked 
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Quiche  and  I  go  way  back.  She  says  I  was  her  first  boy  friend— that 
is,  friend  who’s  also  a  boy.  She  also  says  that  1  am  the  reason  she  tends 
to  fall  for  young  men  with  dark  wavy  hair  and  crooked  noses.  I  know 
both  these  statements  are  true  and  should  make  me  feel  good,  but 
unfortunately  they  don’t.  Needless  to  say  I’ve  been  in  love  with  Quiche, 
despite  her  funny  name,  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

When  we  were  both  about  four  or  five,  our  families  started  taking 
vacations  together.  Rather,  the  Leibowitzs  had  the  privilege  of  joining 
the  Mallones  on  their  vacations.  Mr.  Mallone  and  Pop  had  been  buddies 
in  college  and  remained  close  even  after  Mallone  became  a  big  Hollywood 
producer  and  Pop  became  a  New  York  lawyer.  Pop  was  Mallone’s  legal 
advisor,  and  for  many  years  both  men  were  very  successful.  Although 
we  lived  in  different  states,  I  saw  Quiche  in  the  summers,  and  our  families 
went  to  Hawaii,  Florida,  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
together.  TTirough  the  years  I  witnessed  the  blossoming  of  Quiche  almost 
as  closely  as  that  of  my  own  two  sisters  (and  with  a  much  greater  interest, 
I  assure  you).  I  used  to  tell  myself  that  if  I  never  had  a  honeymoon  in 
some  tropical  paradise  it  was  okay,  because  I  had  had  all  those  summers 
with  Quiche. 

But  just  as  there  will  always  be  couples  wanting  divorces  (“and  thank 
God  for  that!”  I  used  to  laugh  with  friends,  who  also  had  lawyers  for 
fathers,  during  tennis  lessons  at  the  country  club),  there  will  always  be 
friendships  destined  not  to  last.  Mr.  Mallone  had  been  in  financial  trouble 
for  a  while,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  he  lost  due  to  some  legal 
problem  my  father  could  not  solve  did  little  to  further  their  relations. 
A  rift  developed  between  the  Mallones  and  my  family  larger  than  the 
continental  divide,  and  Quiche  and  I  were  forced  to  drift  in  different 
circles.  Mr.  Mallone  eventually  changed  movie  companies.  Pop  became 
more  interested  in  criminal  law,  and  Quiche  and  I  left  for  college— she 
for  Wellesley  (I  still  don’t  know  how  they  paid  for  it),  I  for  Oxford. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  day  I  left  New  York  harbor  for  England.  Not  only 
was  I  on  my  way  to  a  new  school  and  a  foreign  country,  I  was  on  my 
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way  to  life,  with  a  capital  L.  I  remember  standing  on  the  landing,  feeling 
as  though  it  were  the  threshold  of  manhood.  Quiche  was  there;  she  was 
getting  ready  to  be  a  freshman  too,  but  her  college  started  a  month  later. 
Everyone  was  there,  of  course— everyone  I  cared  about.  But  instead  of 
feeling  emotional,  I  remember  feeling  numb.  Numb  not  because  I  didn’t 
care,  but  numb  because  if  I  thought  too  much  about  what  was  happening, 
I  would  start  blubbering  like  an  idiotic  sentimental  fool. 

It  was  one  of  those  times  when  you  stare  at  and  notice  little  things 
and  bum  them  into  your  memory  and  wonder  if  you  can  live  without 
them.  The  waves  below  me  stirred  frothiness  into  the  dull  greenish  waters, 
licking  and  smacking  against  the  dock  like  thirsty  dogs.  It  was  early  and 
gray  and  misty  and  the  ship’s  horn  sounded  foggy  and  my  hands  were 
shaking.  As  I  looked  at  the  man  in  the  white  jacket  with  the  gold  braid 
on  it  and  handed  him  my  boarding  pass,  my  heart  swelled  with  a  surge 
of  joy  and  love  for  the  man.  I  knew  that  from  that  point  on  I  would 
never  be  the  same. 

We  pulled  out  of  the  bay  and  I  stood  by  the  rail,  waving  white  streamers 
like  apron  strings  and  watching  my  mother’s  face  become  a  blur  and 
dropping  the  streamers  into  the  sea.  I  watched  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
becoming  a  speck  and  I  said  the  word  “lib  er  ty’’  to  myself  several  times, 
watching  my  breath  come  out  in  spurts,  and  thinking  Oh  what  a  beautiful 
beautiful  word. 

Some  four  years  later  I  saw  Quiche  again.  I  had  come  back  to  the 
states  a  changed  man,  to  be  sure,  but  some  things  never  change. 

It  was  one  evening  in  New  York  in  the  middle  of  June  1980.  That 
was  a  hot  summer  everywhere.  Having  just  graduated  from  Oxford  that 
spring,  I  was  staying  temporarily  with  my  parents  in  the  city,  making 
plans  for  a  relaxing  summer  before  settling  into  a  new  apartment  and 
a  writing  job  that  fall.  I  wondered  about  Quiche  even  though  I  had  a 
girl  friend,  technically.  Annette  was  a  girl  I  met  the  summer  between 
my  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  she  sent  me  letters  on  scented 
stationery  which  were  too  flawless  and  flowery  to  be  first  drafts.  Despite 
the  existence  of  Annette,  I  had  become  “worldly”  thanks  to  a  number 
of  European  women  (two  British,  two  French,  a  Belgian,  and  a  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  to  be  exact)  in  my  years  at  Oxford.  To  Annette’s  casual  dismay, 
I  still  considered  myself  a  single  male  “on  the  prowl,”  so  to  speak,  at 
twenty-four;  and  as  such,  I  spent  many  evenings  in  bars.  It  was  at  a  small 
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nightclub  called  Nicks  Uptown  that  I  spotted  Quiche  after  all  those  years. 

Dave  Sloan,  a  college  buddy  destined  for  Harvard  Law  School  in 
September,  and  I  shuffled  up  to  Nick’s  at  around  five  o’clock.  We  paid 
the  cover  at  the  door  and  melted  into  the  crowd,  working  our  way  slowly 
to  the  bar,  and  swaying  to  the  jazzy  whine  of  the  band.  It  was  a  mixed 
crowd,  quite  a  few  foreigners  and  Village  types,  but  mostly  the  sportcoat 
set  like  us.  Dave  found  some  people  he  knew  and  tried  to  introduce  me, 
but  I  wanted  to  just  stand  and  stare  and  drink  and  listen  to  the  band. 
Quite  frankly,  I  was  in  my  “amputated  leg  mood”  that  I  often  got  into 
in  New  York  City— rather  painfully  disconnected,  if  you  will. 

I  found  an  empty  bar  stool  amidst  the  dark  tangle  of  legs  and  shoes 
and  ordered  a  gin  and  tonic.  It  was  happy  hour,  so  I  got  two,  and  I  was 
thirsty,  so  I  drank  them  like  lemonades.  Out  of  the  fog  that  was  beginning 
to  form  around  me,  a  woman  with  blonde  hair  touched  my  wrist  with 
long  cool  fingers. 

“Do  you  want  my  cherry?”  she  asked,  dangling  the  maraschino  from 
her  daiquiri  in  front  of  my  face.  I  followed  its  swinging  with  my  eyes 
as  if  it  were  a  bauble  used  in  hypnosis. 

I  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

“Don’t  you  like  them?”  she  asked  girlishly,  with  wide  eyes. 

“Yes,  I  like  them,”  I  said. 

“Have  mine  then,”  she  said,  putting  it  in  my  mouth.  I  thought  it  was 
a  terribly  erotic  gesture  until  she  added  seriously,  “I  really  don’t  see  how 
people  can  eat  cherries.  I’ve  never  liked  them.  Even  as  a  little  girl  when 
I  got  them  on  ice  cream  sundaes  I’d  lick  the  whipped  cream  off  and 
then  give  mine  to  somebody,  my  dad  usually,  because  I  just  hate  to  see 
anything  go  to  waste.”  She  sighed  dreamily,  as  if  trying  in  vain  to  recapture 
even  a  spoonful  of  innocence  lost. 

It  was  then  that  I  recognized  her.  Tbiat  was  something  Quiche  would 
say.  1  tried  to  clear  the  fog  and  look  at  her  more  closely. 

Quiche  practically  floated  above  the  sea  of  people  around  her.  She 
wore  a  lavender  satin  swath  of  a  dress  that  lay  so  loosely  on  her  skin, 
it  looked  as  though  it  might  slide  off  if  she  changed  positions.  One  long 
tan  leg  was  slung  over  the  other,  a  sandal  hanging  precariously  from 
her  big  toe.  She  wasn’t  wearing  stockings.  Three  long-nailed  fingers  held 
a  glistening  drink,  slick  with  condensation,  high  in  the  air.  Balancing 
herself  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  one  heel  clasping  the  rung  of  the  stool. 
Quiche  looked  like  a  colorful  bird  perched  effortlessly  on  a  thin  wooden 
bar. 
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She  smiled  at  me  through  half-closed  butterfly  wing  lashes,  and  her 
gaze  dusted  me  up  and  down. 

“How  have  you  been,  sweetie?”  she  asked,  evidently  knowing  me  all 
along. 

Underneath  her  newly-acquired,  languor-smooth  manner,  I  detected 
traces  of  the  old  playfulness,  in  the  same  way  one  discovers  there  are 
still  a  few  bubbles  in  the  soda,  even  though  it’s  been  left  in  the  refrigerator 
with  the  lid  off  for  a  while. 

“Fine,”  I  heard  myself  saying  with  great  earnestness.  “Really.  Fine.”  I 
allowed  my  less  inhibited  gaze  to  roll  along  the  strands  of  golden  hair 
that  had  fallen  between  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  a  fold  in  her  dress. 

She  suggested  going  somewhere  quiet  for  dinner.  I  suggested  a  good 
Italian  restaurant  down  the  street. 

“Too  heavy  too  heavy,”  she  protested.  “Let’s  go  someplace  light.” 

As  I  collected  Dave,  Quiche  collected  her  entourage.  1  had  forgotten 
that  going  anywhere  with  her  was  like  travelling  with  the  circus. 

A  motley  group  of  seven  odd  people  plopped  out  of  Nick’s  one  at  a 
time,  like  cherry  pits  spit  from  a  mouth,  onto  the  hot  pavement.  Quiche 
appeared  last,  took  my  arm,  and  led  the  way. 

We  ended  up  taking  a  river  boat  cruise  around  the  harbor.  It  provided 
dinner  and  dancing  at  a  single  cover  price. 

The  ten  of  us  sat  at  one  large,  round,  rose-colored  tablecloth  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  old-fashioned  boat.  Above  us,  dusty  chandeliers  with 
lightbulbs  like  crystalline  candle  flames  dangled  from  the  pink  plaster 
ceiling  which  looked  like  the  frosting  of  a  strawberry  cake  with  knife 
swirls  in  it.  A  large  mirror  extended  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  room, 
the  side  with  the  bar.  A  girl  in  fish-net  stockings  and  long  strings  of 
beads  swung  on  a  big  swing  over  the  bar  in  front  of  the  mirror.  The 
chandeliers  shook,  jingling  with  every  swing,  and  her  shoes  grazed  the 
tops  of  people’s  heads. 

“Let’s  have  a  really  good  conversation,”  Quiche  said  after  we’d  all  ordered. 
“You  know,  really  intellectual.  Look  what  we  have  here;  two  Oxford  grads, 
a  Yale  man,  a  Smithie,  a  couple  of  Welllllesley  girls,”  she  gestured 
dramatically  to  herself  and  another  young  woman.  “What  shall  we  call 
you,  Ras?” 

She  was  addressing  a  rough-looking  mid-30s  man  in  a  Guatemalan 
poncho.  He  looked  as  though  he’d  woken  up  that  morning  in  a 
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concentration  camp  and  was  only  temporarily  on  leave  for  good  behavior. 
He  didn’t  seem  to  be  enjoying  himself. 

Ras  looked  at  her  slyly  and  gave  her  a  hot  glance  across  the  table. 
I  could  see  her  laughing  inside  at  him  as  if  there  were  some  personal 
joke  between  them. 

“Stoned,”  he  said,  taking  a  slurp  of  ice  water. 

We  all  laughed. 

Although  the  group  was  really  too  large  to  all  be  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  Quiche  somehow  managed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  regal 
centerpiece  for  our  dinner  conversation,  mixing  topics  of  discussion  as 
easily  as  a  bartender  mixes  tonics  in  drinks. 

“Talk  to  me,”  she  said  suddenly  to  my  friend  sitting  next  to  her  and 
being  rather  quiet.  “Tell  me  your  name  again?” 

I  watched  Dave  slice  through  his  sirloin  steak.  I  was  a  little  nervous 
that  Quiche  wouldn’t  like  him  and  that  that  would  be  a  bad  reflection 
on  me.  Of  course,  Dave  was  bound  for  Harvard  Law  and  supposedly  could 
take  care  of  himself.  He  was  one  of  those  Shetland  sweater,  clean-cut 
types  who  always  think  they  do  and  say  exactly  the  right  thing  at  exactly 
the  right  time. 

“David  Sloan,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  with  the  perfect  blend  of 
friendliness  and  professionalism.  He  changed  his  fork  to  his  right  hand 
and  placed  a  piece  of  meat  efficiently  into  the  middle  of  his  mouth— 
just  the  right  size  to  talk  with  his  mouth  full  and  not  be  offensive. 

“Dave,”  she  said.  “I  may  call  you  Dave?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Let’s  talk.  Let’s  have  a  good  discussion.  Nothing  heavy,  you  know.” 

“No,  nothing  heavy.” 

“Do  you  like  amusement  parks?” 

“You  mean  like  Disneyland  and  Six  Flags  .  .  .  ?” 

She  nodded,  staring  at  him  intently. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  paused  a  moment.  “I  like  them.” 

“That’s  good.  I  was  worried  there  for  a  minute.  Let’s  go  a  little  deeper 
now.” 

“Okay.”  He  was  staring  into  the  puddles  of  A-l  sauce  on  his  plate. 

“What  kind  of  food  do  you  like,  Dave?”  She  smiled.  “Besides  steak.” 

Dave  shifted  the  most  recent  bite  to  the  other  cheek,  the  one  not 
facing  her. 
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“Um,  sweet  stuff,”  he  said.  He  was  looking  at  a  pastry  cart  across  the 
room. 

“Oh,  come  on!  You  aren’t  going  to  be  typical,  are  you?  1  suppose  you’re 
going  to  tell  me  next  that  you  like  chocolate  and  cookies  and  ice  cream!” 
She  leaned  toward  him  accusingly. 

“I’m  sorry,  but  .  .  .  that’s  the  stuff  I  like.”  Dave  was  a  little  rotund. 

She  backed  off  a  little,  arching  an  eyebrow.  “What  about  entrees.  Let’s 
talk  about  entrees.  Do  you  like  Chinese  food?” 

“I  adore  Chinese  food!  It’s  one  of  my  favorite— 

“I  hate  Chinese  food.  Do  you  like  Italian  food?” 

“I  find  it  too  spicy.  It  gives  me  indigestion.” 

“I  love  it.”  I  remembered  what  she’d  said  earlier. 

“Well,  pasta’s  not  so  bad.  .  .  .” 

“Dave,  it’s  okay  if  we  disagree.  Don’t  worry  about  it.” 

Dave  glanced  my  way  briefly  and  clicked  the  bottom  of  his  glass  on 
the  table  to  remove  a  drop  of  condensation. 

“Let’s  go  to  an  even  deeper  level,”  she  continued.  “What  are  you  going 
to  name  your  children,  Dave?” 

“What  children?”  He  looked  panicked. 

“You  do  plan  to  have  children,  don’t  you?” 

“Ubd,  uh  .  .  .  I  never  thought  about  it.  I  suppose.  ...”  I  thought  he 
might  choke  on  his  steak. 

“You  don’t  like  children?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“You  do  like  children.” 

“Why  yes,  quite  a  lot.” 

Quiche  yawned.  “Personally,  children  make  me  want  to  throw  up.  The 
whole  idea  makes  me  want  to  just  throw  up.” 

Dave  looked  puzzled,  chewing.  He  parted  his  lips  to  say  something, 
but  then  decided  not  to. 

“You  know  what  I  was  thinking,  Dave.  It  really  feels  good  to  bare  your 
soul  to  someone,  even  a  stranger  sometimes,  and  find  out  what  they 
really  like  and  dislike,  don’t  you  agree?  I  really  feel  like  I  know  you  now.” 
Quiche  rested  her  face  on  her  hands,  looking  at  him  as  he  finished  his 
steak. 

Dave  looked  at  her  as  if  she  were  being  sincere  instead  of  patronizing. 
“TTiank  you,”  he  said,  using  his  eyebrows  very  expressively.  I  watched 
the  final  piece  of  steak  get  chewed  up  and  move  down  from  his  mouth 
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to  his  neck.  Then  all  I  saw  was  the  oxford-cloth  shirt  and  monogrammed 
Shetland  and  then  the  tablecloth.  Dave  swallowed  the  right  way  at  least. 

Quiche  smiled  as  at  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  performance.  I 
sighed  with  relief  as  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  next  person. 

Quiche  was  dancing,  drinking  and  talking  with  men  who  were 
constantly  hanging  over  her  like  large-plumed,  curved  harem  fans  all 
evening.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  would  rip  open  your  shirt, 
slice  through  your  skin,  and  snip  out  your  heart  with  one  swift  glance. 
She  reduced  men  to  cringing  infants  with  the  touch  of  her  hand.  It 
wasn’t  that  she  was  mercilessly  cruel;  perhaps  she  couldn’t  help  it.  But 
I  doubted  if  her  pillow  cases  were  damp  at  night  with  tears  of  shame 
and  pity. 

Alone  at  last.  Quiche  and  I  stood  by  the  railing  of  an  upper  deck 
looking  out  over  the  sea.  Sister  stars  mirrored  one  another  in  the  sky 
and  the  water,  melting  sea  and  air  together,  dissolving  the  horizon 
between  them,  making  the  night  sky  one  with  the  dark,  gentle  waters. 
Moonlight  on  crests  of  waves  broke  apart  into  pieces  of  glitter  when 
the  waves  hit  against  the  ship.  Across  the  harbor  lights  from  the  city 
sparkled  like  a  string  of  diamonds  thrown  carelessly  on  the  ground.  A 
salty  breeze  brought  Quiche’s  perfume  to  the  air  before  me. 

“There’s  a  full  moon’’  I  said.  Rings  of  light  hung  around  the  moon 
and  the  stars  and  the  lamps  which  swung  from  the  wedding  cake  layers 
of  the  boat. 

“Yes,”  she  murmured.  She  seemed  far  away.  It  must  have  been  around 
two  a.m. 

Tbie  night  was  smooth  and  blue  and  I  had  my  jacket  over  my  shoulder. 

“Do  you  want  to  keep  standing  here?”  I  asked. 

“For  a  little  while.” 

We  could  hear  and  smell  the  traffic  across  the  harbor,  but  there  was 
a  mildness  floating  in  the  air  above  the  sea  that  gave  the  illusion  of 
being  somewhere  far  away  from  the  city. 

“It’s  nice  out,”  I  said.  I  felt  the  way  you  feel  on  summer  nights  after 
a  baseball  game  or  coming  home  from  a  carnival.  A  cloud  of  excitement 
was  still  inside  me,  but  on  the  outside  I  felt  calm. 

“Mmm,”  Quiche  agreed  half-heartedly.  Again  I  felt  the  distance. 

“What  are  you  thinking?”  I  asked. 

She  was  silent  in  the  darkness,  standing  in  the  shadow  caused  by  the 
boat’s  smokestack. 
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I  felt  there  was  something  keeping  her  at  this  distance,  like  a  barrier 
of  fog  or  mist,  that  she  was  incapable  of  travelling  through.  It  was  as 
though  her  soul  were  trapped  within  a  star  high  above  the  sea,  her  body 
merely  the  sparkle  dancing  on  the  water’s  surface. 

“Do  you  remember  the  time  we  were  walking  along  the  beach,”  I  said, 
“and  you  picked  up  a  shell  and  asked  me  what  it  was  and  I  said  it  was 
an  apple  murex  and  you  said  why  do  they  call  it  that,  and  I  said  because 
it  was  round  and  had  a  red  tint,  and  you  said  but  it’s  not  round  at  all 
and  it’s  brown,  so  that  makes  no  sense  at  all,  and  we  argued  about  the 
shape  and  the  color  and  the  name  for  a  long  time  until  it  was  time  to 
go  in?” 

She  smiled.  “Vaguely.” 

“Why  don’t  we  ever  have  good  arguments  like  that  anymore.  Quiche?” 

“1  suppose  you  have  to  care  about  things  to  argue  about  them.” 

Holding  onto  the  rail,  she  bent  over  and  took  off  her  shoes.  Her  face 
looked  pinched,  and  1  wondered  what  could  possibly  pain  her  on  a  night 
like  this.  1  thought  maybe  her  feet  hurt  from  all  the  dancing. 

“1  remember  another  time,”  1  said.  “We  were  out  on  your  father’s  boat 
and  we  were  standing  on  the  deck  late  at  night  watching  the  moon  on 
the  water,  kind  of  like  we  are  now.  And  you  said,  ‘If  you  try  very  hard, 
you  can  swallow  a  moonbeam,  feel  it  dissolve  inside  you,  and  watch  it 
radiate  from  your  fingertips  and  toes  and  the  ends  of  your  hair.’  I  remember 
1  tried  very  hard  and  never  could,  but  I’m  sure  you  could— or  somebody 
somewhere  could— and  ever  since  then  whenever  I  see  a  moonbeam  1 
wonder  what  it  tastes  like  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  saying  that?” 

She  sort  of  laughed  through  her  nose.  “Yuck,”  she  said  disgustedly.  “Did 
I  really  say  that?” 

Moonlight  shone  on  her  satin  skin.  Wind  rustled  her  hair  in  whispers. 

“Why  don’t  you  ever  say  things  like  that  anymore?”  1  asked  her. 

“That  was  a  long  time  ago,  Seth.” 

We  stood  on  in  silence.  1  was  sure  that  her  air  of  indifference  was  hiding 
something.  During  the  day  her  lightness  of  manner  passed  as  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety.  But  at  night  it  turned  into  something  else  that  rather  terrified 
me. 

“Why  wouldn’t  you  dance  with  me  tonight.  Quiche?”  1  asked. 

She  turned  away,  brushing  against  the  sleeve  of  my  light  summer  shirt. 
“Don’t  ask  so  many  questions,”  she  sighed.  “Will  you  drive  me  home?” 
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The  drive  was  long  and  I  wanted  to  talk,  but  since  I  think  I  was  one 
of  the  few  people  in  the  world  she  could  be  silent  with,  I  let  her  be 
silent.  I  suppose  it  was  good  to  be  the  kind  of  person  one  can  have 
comfortable  silences  with;  but  I  usually  resented  it.  Somehow  I  knew 
that  she  didn’t  feel  obliged  to  entertain  me  as  she  did  others.  I  was  always 
grateful  to  her,  but  also  felt  a  bit  cheated. 

The  motor  hummed  hotly  along  the  road.  Dust  rose  like  smoke  behind 
the  car  and  vanished  into  the  darkness. 

“Music?”  I  asked. 

“No.  Unless  you  need  it  to  stay  awake.” 

“No.” 

Even  though  we  were  alone  together,  with  Quiche  you  could  never 
be  totally  alone.  At  least  a  dozen  poor  hearts  hovered  around  her  in 
the  air  wherever  we  went.  And  when  she  talked,  it  was  as  if  she  were 
addressing  the  whole  menagerie,  as  well  as  speaking  for  them  at  the  same 
time. 

“I  think  I’m  still  in  love  with  you  Quiche,”  I  said. 

“Don’t  talk  about  love,”  she  said,  turning  over  in  the  seat  as  if  changing 
the  channel  to  another  dream.  “It  makes  us  tired.” 

1  parked  the  car  and  walked  her  up  to  the  apartment.  As  she  fumbled 
with  the  keys  1  asked  if  I  could  come  in  for  a  minute  and  see  the  place. 
It  was  a  little  after  three. 

“All  right.” 

The  door  opened  and  a  sharp  stream  of  light  flooded  the  room. 

Quiche  walked  over  to  an  end  table  and  turned  on  a  lamp.  The  base 
of  it  was  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  and  it  had  two  plastic,  emerald-looking 
eyes. 

Neon  signs  from  the  buildings  outside  flashed  rhythmically  into  the 
little  apartment.  Music  from  the  streetside  bars  vibrated  in  through  the 
window.  Several  floors  below,  cars  honked  their  horns,  screeched  their 
brakes,  and  splashed  through  holes  in  the  pavement  which  were  always 
full  of  muddy  water. 

“Have  a  seat.” 

Quiche  turned  on  the  other  lights  in  the  living  room.  It  was  the  kind 
of  room  that  was  empty,  and  would  be  even  if  it  were  full  of  people. 
Tbie  low-pile  carpet  was  worn;  the  sculpted  pattern  was  flattened  and 
the  color  was  obscured.  A  few  bad  attempts  at  Impressionist  paintings 
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hung  in  thick,  heavy-looking  frames  on  the  walls.  Lamplight  hovered 
in  the  air  at  about  eye  level,  creating  a  dark  void  from  the  lamp  tops 
to  the  ceiling.  I  wondered  what  a  nice  girl  like  Quiche  was  doing  in 
a  place  like  that;  she  belonged  in  a  bar.  I  couldn’t  believe  that  a  director’s 
daughter  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  could  live  there.  I  imagined  she 
didn’t  spend  much  time  in  the  apartment,  in  that  room  anyway. 

“Cigarette?” 

She  picked  up  a  pack  lying  on  top  of  some  magazines  on  the  coffee 
table. 

“No  thanks.” 

She  paced  the  floor,  smoking.  I  sat  on  the  couch.  She  seemed  nervous. 

“Do  you  remember  Linda  Florian?”  she  blurted  suddenly,  referring  to 
a  girl  we’d  met  on  a  cruise  to  the  Bahamas.  Linda  was  the  kind  of  girl 
you  didn’t  let  your  mother  see  you  flirting  with.  Guys  called  her  “Luscious 
Linda,”  “Florid  Florian,”  and  a  couple  of  other  even  less  clever  things. 

“Yeah.  I  remember  her.  What  about  it?” 

“What  did  you  think  of  her?” 

I  thought  for  a  moment.  “She  was  cute  as  lace  pants.”  That  was  a  line 
from  an  old  movie  1  saw  once.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  have  remembered 
that  phrase  because  it  reminded  me  of  Linda. 

“But  did  you  think  she  was  a  nice  girl?” 

“She  was  nice  to  boys,  I  guess.” 

“You  know  what  I  mean.” 

“No.  1  guess  I  don’t  know.”  I  did,  of  course. 

Quiche  stubbed  out  her  cigarette,  frustrated. 

“She  was  a  nice  kid,”  she  said.  “I  realize  that  now  although  I  didn’t 
think  so  back  then.  I  wish  I’d  gotten  to  know  her  better.  She’s  dead.” 

“No.  How?” 

“Oh,  cancer  of  the  something  or  other.  What  does  it  matter?” 

“How  did  you  find  out?” 

“You  know,  the  grapevine.  Gossip.” 

It  was  sad.  But  1  couldn’t  figure  out  why  Quiche  should  be  so  concerned 
about  a  girl  she  met  and  knew  for  a  brief  period  of  time  one  summer. 
I  didn’t  understand  why  she’d  brought  it  up  in  front  of  me,  who  knew 
the  girl  even  less. 

Just  then  a  husky  voice  called  out  from  a  dark  doorway  diagonal  from  us. 

“Baby?  Is  that  you?” 

I  was  frozen.  Quiche  stared  straight  ahead  as  before.  Had  she  heard 
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the  voice,  or  was  I  dreaming?  Still  looking  straight  ahead,  she  called  back. 

“Yes.  It’s  me.” 

We  were  at  opposite  ends  of  a  taut  wire,  and  1  felt  I  had  to  move  very 
very  carefully  if  I  was  to  move  at  all.  I  wanted  to  go.  But  I  was  paralyzed. 

I  watched  Quiche  glide  slowly  to  the  window  and  look  out,  running 
slender  fingers  caressingly  through  her  hair,  folding  forearms  into  the 
hollow  beneath  her  breasts,  and  sucking  in  air  with  heaving  sighs.  I 
wondered  about  the  husky  voice  with  a  bitter  drowning  curiosity.  I 
couldn’t  even  tell  if  the  voice  was  male  or  female,  black  or  white,  old 
or  young.  Was  it  some  sleazy  bum  like  Ras,  or  maybe  some  poor  guy 
like  Dave  whom  she  had  tempted  from  the  path  of  propriety?  Was  the 
guy  as  rough  as  his  voice,  and  did  his  unshaven  face  chafe  her  soft  skin 
when  he  kissed  her? 

I  pictured  her  willowy  body  without  the  satin  dress,  and  I  realized  that 
it  didn’t  matter  at  all.  It  wasn’t  the  voice  at  all;  it  was  her.  It  didn’t  really 
matter  who  he  was,  it  was  her.  I  didn’t  care  about  the  other  person  for 
who  he  was,  but  because  of  her  and  who  she  was.  I  didn’t  care  about 
the  voice.  All  I  knew  was  that  it  was  husky.  And  I  couldn’t  help  imagining 
what  it  would  be  like  to  crawl  between  cool  white  sheets  beside  her. 

I  sat  there  thinking  that  maybe  the  person  involved  and  the  length 
of  time  never  mattered— a  lifelong  infatuation  or  a  passing  in  the  night, 
maybe  it  was  all  the  same.  The  same  ancient  ritual  done  with  the  same 
modem  casualness,  the  same  gestures  and  the  same  phrases,  the  same 
order  of  removing  the  same  clothes,  the  same  intensity,  and  the  same 
desire  .  .  .  prostitution,  incest,  marriage,  imagination— it  was  all  the  same 
business,  and  could  be  full  or  empty. 

We  both  suffered  the  burden  of  heavy  silence,  the  first  time  a  silence 
had  been  awkward  for  us,  for  too  many  minutes.  1  was  an  iceberg  and 
could  not  move. 

“I’m  pretty  tired,”  Quiche  finally  said  in  a  whisper.  “Maybe  we  should 
call  it  a  night.” 

As  I  receded  like  a  glacier  down  the  steps  of  her  apartment  building, 
melting  into  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk,  evaporating  into  the  warm 
summer  air,  I  retained  the  one  bright  thought  that  kept  the  hope  of 
our  continued  friendship  alive.  That  Quiche  would  know,  just  somehow 
know,  that  I  could  never  disapprove  of  anything  she  did. 
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A  Southern  Maryland  Autumn 


The  shallow  tidal  pool  has  gathered  leaves 
Evenly  across  its  murky  surface. 

The  stench  steeping  in  this  stew  spreads  to  lace 
TTie  fresh  but  fragile  air,  poison  a  breeze 
Otherwise  invigorating.  Wild  geese 
In  crooked  V’s  honk  nasally,  and  trace 
The  rigid  path  of  last  year’s  route  to  safe 
And  healthy  habitats.  But  hunters  tease 
Unwary  fowl  with  simulated  calls; 

And  cornfield  graveyards  claim  their  share.  The  bams 
Have  been  prepared  for  winter  stripping,  each 
One  emptied  of  tools  but  not  tobacco. 

Soon  they  will  fill  with  low  mutters  of  farm 
Hands  whose  joints  stiffen  between  winter’s  teeth. 
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Two  Poems  from  The  Inferno 


canto  9:  the  angel 

No  way  to  enter  Dis.  The  gates  were  closed 
in  Virgil’s  face.  The  Furies  called  Medusa 
to  turn  me  into  stone.  I  feared  the  worst 
from  this  dark  marsh. 


A  sudden  sound  of  wind 
beat  down  upon  the  shore,  and  then,  like  frogs 
who  hide  in  water  when  a  serpent  comes, 
the  ruined  shades  plunged  deep  into  the  Styx. 

With  soles  unwet  an  angel  crossed  the  pond. 

He  waved  the  gross  air  from  his  face,  and  when 
he  reached  the  gate,  he  touched  it  with  his  wand, 
and  lo  it  opened  to  God’s  messenger. 

He  spoke  harsh  words  to  those  who  blocked  our  steps, 
but  none  to  us,  and  swiftly  moved  away 
as  if  another  care  was  urging  him. 

God’s  will  was  ours.  We  entered  into  Dis. 

And  then  I  thought  of  home.  But  where  is  home? 
When  did  I  eat  and  drink  in  my  old  world? 

Of  Greece:  the  graces,  fates,  where  are  they  now? 
When  will  I  see  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars? 

When  will  I  fell  the  gales  of  Aeolus 

and  watch  the  dawn  break  through  the  osier-wood? 
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canto  17:  Geryon 

That  Geryon-monster,  pointed  tail,  swims  up¬ 
wards  from  the  lower  circle— eight— and  hooks 
himself  upon  the  rock:  a  grapple  tail. 

I  saw  his  hairy  paws,  his  manly  face, 

and  twisted  body  with  its  knots  and  circlets. 

“TTie  image  of  all  fraud  will  be  our  stairs 
by  which  we  must  descend,”  my  master  said. 

“Now  mount  in  front  on  those  huge  shoulders  where 
his  tail  has  not  the  length  to  reach.  Here,  let 
me  hold  you  up.” 


TTie  fear  of  Icarus 

and  Phaeton  now  was  mine  as  slowly  down 
we  swam,  and  heard  the  roaring  whirlpool  far 
below.  The  monster  seemed  a  falcon  called 
by  some  far  off  impatient  falconer. 

The  bottom  reached,  he  set  us  down,  and  then, 
he  bounded  off,  an  arrow  from  the  string. 

My  reminiscence  now  is  fictional 
of  that  descent  on  weary  Geryohs  back. 

The  fear  of  falling  still  resides  in  me 
when  sleep  takes  over  and  deceit  in  form 
of  Geryon’s  tail  and  face  glides  through  the  air. 
The  universe,  so  huge  and  aimless  then, 
disposes  me  to  think  of  modest  space, 
of  sparrow  hawks  that  hunt  on  headlands  here, 
and  gulls  sea-going  in  the  light  of  sun. 
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Impasse 


Suzanne,  last  night  I  dreamed  you  were  dead. 
Memories  poured  in— a  flow  of  salmon 
Against  the  current  of  my  will. 

“On  this  day  1  thee  wed,”  and  1  slipped 
TTae  ring  onto  your  eager  finger. 

Diamond  bigger  than  a  cataract. 

At  Niagara  Falls,  roughly  the  middle 
Of  our  month-long  honeymoon. 

You  clawed  up  a  large  clump  of  grass. 

Impulsively  threw  it  over  the  guard  rail. 

“Free,  like  us,”  you  said. 

And  1  should  have  known  then. 

At  Winter  Park,  we  scooted  over  the  karst 
Topography,  and  we  played  Jungle  Golf. 

Did  you  ever  know  1  let  you  win. 

A  week’s  stay  at  the  Waldorf, 

Including  that  glass-top  table  on  which 
You  sat  with  two  stout  women. 

When  it  caved  in  with  a  crash. 

Blood  and  shards  of  glass  flung  about 
Like  so  many  swarming  hornets. 

You  entertained  not  even  a  single  cut, 

A  miracle,  and  I  guess  I  should  have  known 
Then  when  you  laughed  through  it  all. 
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A  summer  on  the  North  Carolina  coast; 

We  sat  on  the  porch  and  stared  for 
Hours  at  the  lights  across  Bogue  Sound. 

Mail  was  scarce,  your  daiquiries  rampant. 

The  most  excitement  June  saw 

Was  that  3 -foot  dogfish  shark  Jason  caught. 

“Careful  on  the  pier,”  you  warned  him. 
While  you  had  me  up  at  2  AM  shooting 
Bottle  rockets  on  an  empty  beach. 

July:  you  disemboweled  our  Dodge  sedan 
On  a  hydrant,  because,  you  said, 

“It  was  more  fun  that  way.” 

You’re  crazier  than  a  loon,  it’s  true. 

Still  nothing  you  ever  did  prepared  me  for 
TTie  day  I  came  home  to  find 

You’d  microwaved  all  my  grey  socks. 

Stolen  Jenny’s  bulging  piggy  bank. 

Stapled  all  the  napkins  together 

In  hysterical  laughter. 

And  smashed  the  television  set 
With  a  vase  during  Donahue. 

The  doctors  diagnosed  your  charm  as 
Schizophrenia.  Somehow  you’d  retreated 
Into  your  childhood,  accelerating 

At  an  alarming  rate  toward  refuge 

In  a  useable  past.  And  I  had  always  thought 

Dementia  praecox  was  something  old  lovers 
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Grew  into,  not  something  you  caught 
Like  a  common  cold.  The  bottom  line: 
1  loved  you  in  spite  of  yourself. 

The  dream  was  no  consolation. 

From  either  place— psychosis,  death— 
Come  back. 
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December,  1980 


Where  were  you 

the  night  he  shot  poor  Johnny  down? 
I  was  watching  football  players 
dance  on  my  TV  screen. 

He  died  in  his  palace 
where  a  crowd  of  mourners  gathered, 
singing  songs  and  bringing  flowers 
to  cover  the  blood  upon  the  gate. 
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Hattie 


I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about  my  mammy.  Now  I  know  that  people 
think  that  there’s  no  such  thing  as  mammies  in  this  world  of  Affirmative 
Action  and  McDonald  Big  Macs,  but  there  are,  at  least  where  I’m  from. 
I  know  because  I  had  one  and  her  name  was  Hattie. 

Now  Hattie  and  I  were  special  to  one  another.  You  see,  I  was  bom 
on  Hattie’s  birthday— March  24.  We  have  that  in  common.  Now  I  don’t 
rightly  believe  much  in  the  zodiac  or  such,  but  our  sharing  the  same 
birthdate  really  forged  some  kind  of  kinship  between  us.  That’s  the  way 
Hattie  saw  it,  too— a  kinship.  She  always  used  to  call  me  her  little  white 
chile.  She  still  calls  me  that.  “How’s  my  little  white  chile?”  she’ll  say  to  me. 

Now  maybe  I  ought  to  back  up  a  tad  and  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be 
Hattie’s  little  white  chile.  It’s  like  this,  you  see.  Hattie  was  my  Granny- 
May’s  maid.  Now,  when  my  daddy  was  about  to  become  my  daddy  he 
was  in  the  Navy,  and  my  momma  was  a  navy  wife.  Now,  I  was  their  first 
baby  ever,  so  they  were  kind  of  excited,  you  see,  about  my  coming  about 
in  this  world.  Well  anyway,  Hattie  was  my  daddy’s  momma’s  maid.  She 
helped  raise  my  daddy  a  little  bit  and  from  what  I  hear  my  GrannyMay 
and  Doc  Culpepper  needed  all  the  help  they  could  get  when  it  came 
to  bringing  up  my  daddy  right.  People  still  tell  me— Virginia  Lee,  honey, 
your  daddy  was  a  a  wild  one  when  he  was  your  age.  Ooh,  me,  was  he 
wild!”  I  won’t  ponder  to  speculate  much  on  just  what  kind  of  wildness 
Daddy  was  involved  in  or  anything,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  I  don’t  doubt 
it  one  bit  that  he  was  wild.  I  mean,  his  eyes  still  light  up  with  all  kinds 
of  evil  glee  whenever  anyone  gets  to  reminding  him  as  to  how  wild  he  was. 

Well  anyway,  Hattie  used  to  whip  my  daddy  when  he  really  seemed 
to  need  it— like  the  time  that  he  shot  Dr.  Jackson  next  door  with  his 
BB  gun,  or  the  time  he  stole  all  the  goldfish  out  of  Aunt  Edith’s  pond, 
just  for  the  sheer  meanness  of  it.  You  see,  all  of  us  Culpeppers,  well, 
we  seem  to  have  a  blue  streak  of  meanness  and  wildness  plumb  through 
the  middle  of  us.  Hattie  used  to  chase  my  daddy  around  with  one  of 
those  long  biting  azalea  switches.  (Azaleas  look  so  lovely  and  soft  when 
they  got  all  their  flowers  on  them— so  pretty  that  you  want  to  put  them 
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in  a  bowl  to  decorate  for  the  bridge  club  or  something.)  And  don’t  you 
know  those  azalea  switches  can  some  kind  of  sting. 

1  know,  because  later,  Hattie,  even  though  we  did  have  a  kinship,  just 
like  I  was  telling  you  about,  would  chase  me  about  with  one.  Now,  1 
don’t  hold  it,  the  whippings,  against  Hattie  none  because  1  probably 
needed  it  because  I’m  a  Culpepper  and  everyone  knows  we’ve  got  a  wild 
streak. 

Right  before  I  was  bom,  Hattie  developed  a  habit  of  pestering  my  daddy 
about  what  he  was  going  to  bring  her  for  her  birthday.  Now  to  tell  the 
truth.  Daddy  wasn’t  much  worried  about  Hattie’s  birthday  at  this  time 
because  he  was  about  to  become  a  daddy  and  he  had  developed  a  case 
of,  um,  hemorrhoids  about  the  possibility.  Now,  tell  me  if  it  might  not 
be  just  a  little  bit  difficult  to  concentrate  on  your  momma’s  maid’s 
birthday,  even  if  she  did  help  raise  you,  right  before  you’re  about  to  become 
a  daddy  for  the  first  time  and  you’ve  developed  a  case  of  something  that 
could  be  kind  of  uncomfortable.  Just  tell  me,  wouldn’t  it  be  just  a  little 
bit  hard?  Daddy  forgot  completely  about  Hattie’s  birthday. 

Well  then  I  was  bom.  And  my  daddy  called  up  all  excited  to  tell  his 
momma  and  daddy,  and  Hattie  answered  the  phone— Culpepper 
residence.”  Well,  my  daddy  thought  it  would  be  kind  of  funny  since  Hattie 
had  been  pestering  him  and  everything  to  tell  her  that  he  had  gotten 
her  a  birthday  present.  He  said,  all  out  of  breath,  “Hattie,  I  just  got  you 
a  brand  new  little  baby  for  your  birthday!”  And  she  said,  “Thank  you, 
Mr.  Williams.”  (My  daddy’s  full  name  was  Williams  Lee  Culpepper,  but 
his  sisters  and  GrannyMay  always  called  him  Billy  Lee.  Hattie  always 
called  him  Mr.  Williams.) 

My  GrannyMay  sent  Hattie  up  to  Meridian  to  help  take  care  of  me 
and  my  momma.  Hattie  took  a  special  liking  to  me.  She  had  been  taking 
care  of  Culpepper  children  for  a  long,  long  time  .  .  .  not  only  did  she 
help  raise  my  daddy,  but  also  his  sisters.  Miss  May  and  Miss  Mary  Jo. 
And  she  helped  my  Aunt  May  raise  all  four  of  her  girls.  And  she  was 
to  help  my  daddy  with  his  two  boys  that  came  after  me.  She  didn’t  help 
Aunt  Mary  Jo  with  any  children  because  she  didn’t  have  any.  Aunt  Mary 
Jo  just  had  a  bunch  of  yapping  little  Chihuahuas.  Momma  told  me  that 
Aunt  Mary  Jo  wanted  some  babies  but  God  didn’t  provide  for  her  to. 
Sometimes  Aunt  Mary  Jo  drank  too  much  and  I  reckon  that  all  those 
little  yappers  drove  her  to  it.  Nothing  like  a  real  baby  to  keep  you  sober. 

Now  Hattie  was  always  sober.  She  didn’t  believe  in  any  drinking  because 
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she  was  a  good  church-going  colored  woman,  and  1  guess  just  watching 
how  silly  the  white  folks  acted  whenever  there  was  a  party  at  the  big 
house  would  be  enough  to  keep  anybody  from  indulging  in  anything 
stronger  than  milk.  Hattie  took  fine  care  of  me,  and  like  I  said,  she  took 
a  special  liking  to  me  because  I  belonged  to  her,  being  bom  on  her 
birthday  and  all.  Since  my  momma  and  daddy  were  busy  being  in  the 
Navy,  Hattie  took  care  of  me  a  lot.  I  went  to  live  with  my  grandparents 
in  the  big  house  in  Natchez  for  a  while.  Hattie  became  like  a  mother 
to  me.  I  loved  her  so  much  that  my  real  momma  and  daddy  got  kind 
of  jealous. 

It  got  so  that  they  couldn’t  make  me  go  to  sleep  unless  Hattie  went 
to  sleep  with  me.  It  got  so  that  I  would  do  whatever  Hattie  would  do. 
Quite  a  scandal  broke  out  in  the  big  house  when  I  got  caught  spitting 
on  the  living  room  floor.  It  seems  Hattie  dipped  snuff  and  I  was  just 
copying  her. 

GrannyMay  still  talks  about  how  Hattie  used  to  take  me  on  her  walks. 
At  that  time  Aunt  Mary  Jo  still  lived  in  the  big  house  and  she  had  a 
big,  old  raccoon.  Kind  of  funny  that  it  died  one  day  from  getting  into 
the  medicine  cabinet  and  eating  all  of  Aunt  Mary  Jo’s  diet  pills.  Anyway, 
that  raccoon  used  to  follow  me  around,  just  the  way  I  used  to  follow 
Hattie  around.  They  say  people  used  to  stop  their  cars  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  to  see  this  big  colored  woman  walking  down  Main  Street, 
her  white  orthopedic  shoes  and  white  dress  advertising  that  she  was  a 
mammy,  and  right  behind  her  a  pudgy  little  blond-headed  girl  about 
four  years  old  trotting  and  prancing,  and  right  behind  her  a  fat,  and  I 
mean  fat,  raccoon  wallowing.  Mr.  Polk  once  ran  his  brand  new  white 
Cadillac  into  an  oak  tree  because  he  got  to  chortling  and  laughing  so 
at  the  sight.  He  still  laughs  about  it. 

And  they  still  laugh  about  the  time  when  Hattie  was  chasing  me 
around  the  garden  with  one  of  those  azalea  switches  I  was  telling  you 
about.  I  guess  I  had  been  what  you  could  call  mischievous  just  because 
1  was  a  Culpepper.  Well,  around  and  around  the  garden  we  were  going. 
First  1  hid  behind  the  pecan  tree  but  it  didn’t  do  me  any  good  because 
I  got  to  giggling  so  hard  at  my  cleverness  that  Hattie  heard  me  and  came 
after  me,  with  azalea  switch  raised  high.  I  ran  toward  GrannyMay ’s  goldfish 
pond.  Somebody  had  laid  a  big  board  across  the  fish  pond  for  a  bridge. 
Well,  being  so  clever  and  all  I  ran  out  onto  that  board  and  stood  there 
taunting  Hattie.  I  knew  that  she  couldn’t  come  after  me  because  then 
the  board  would  break.  Well,  my  taunting  and  being  clever  turned  out 
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to  be  not  such  a  great  way  of  doing  things  because  Hattie  decided  that 
she  was  just  going  to  have  to  take  her  chances  with  that  board  because 
she  wasn’t  going  to  have  no  little  Miss  Virginia  Lee  getting  any  more 
sassy  than  could  be  helped.  She  had  already  seen  what  letting  a  child 
get  too  sassy  could  do— just  you  look  at  Mr.  Williams,  my  daddy. 

Well,  Hattie  resolutely  stepped  onto  the  bridge.  And  it  began  to  creak. 
She  took  one  more  step  and  the  board  began  to  groan  in  earnest.  But 
Hattie  was  determined  that  her  little  white  chile  was  not  going  to  get 
spoiled.  So  she  grimaced  and  trod  on.  My  face  was  quickly  losing  its 
clever  expression  and  one  more  like  pure,  unadulterated  fear  took  over. 
Like  a  baby  bird  about  to  be  eaten  by  a  snake  was  what  1  was.  Hatties 
big  strong  black  maternal  arms  reached  out  and  grabbed  me.  She  cried 
out  with  a  vengeance,  “1  gotch  you!” 

Just  then  the  board  decided  it  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  In  we  both 
went  into  the  foot-deep  goldfish  pond.  Was  Hattie  ever  mad!  And  1  wasn’t 
too  happy  either  because  1  knew  1  had  really  done  it  this  time.  We  sat 
there  for  a  while.  Then  we  looked  at  each  other.  Then  we  looked  in 
front  of  us  and  sat  some  more.  Well,  it  was  pretty  warm  out  and  the 
sun  was  shining  so  nice.  1  started  to  giggle— the  goldfish  had  come  out 
to  see  what  all  the  commotion  was  about  and  decided  to  nibble  on  my 
baby  toes  in  gentle  rapprochement.  It  tickled.  Then  Hattie  started 
giggling,  and  we  laughed  and  laughed  until  we  thought  our  sides  would 
bust.  TLven  GrannyMay  came  out  of  the  big  house.  She  had  been  playing 
bridge  and  drinking  juleps  and  she  was  mad  as  anything  to  hear  all  the 
ruckus.  Well,  she  just  stood  there  with  her  hands  on  her  hips  looking 
so  ferocious  and  downright  disgruntled  at  her  maid  who  had  obviously 
taken  leave  of  her  senses  that  Hattie  and  1  just  could  not  stop  cackling. 
They  still  talk  about  that  at  the  big  house  to  this  day. 

And  they  still  laugh  so  much  about  the  time  when  1  was  five  and 
it  was  TTianksgiving  time.  Now  maybe  1  had  better  explain  a  little  about 
Thanksgiving  at  the  big  house.  GrannyMay  has  her  maids  making  all 
kinds  of  good  things  to  eat  and  she  has  them  polishing  the  silver  for 
weeks  before.  And  she  gets  Roberts,  the  gardener,  to  rake  and  rake  the 
front  yard  even  though  there  usually  aren’t  any  leaves  for  him  to  rake. 
All  my  cousins  from  New  Orleans  come  for  Thanksgiving  and  we  all 
have  a  good  time.  Dinner  is  always  served  at  two  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  big  dining  room  with  the  long  mahogany  table  and  only  GrannyMay ’s 
very  best  china  and  silver  are  laid  out.  We  have  turkey  and  venison  and 
shrimp  and  all  kinds  of  casseroles  and  vegetables.  And  we  always  have 
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crabmeat  cocktails  before  dinner.  Always.  And  we  always  have  these 
tiny  little  silver  crabmeat  forks  to  eat  it  with. 

I  guess  that  maybe  you  can  tell  that  Thanksgiving  is  what  you  could 
call  a  formal  fancy  affair  at  the  big  house.  Well,  this  one  Thanksgiving, 
while  we  were  sitting  around  waiting  for  Doc  Culpepper  to  return  thanks, 
I  started  to  clamoring,  “Where’s  Hatties  place?  Can  she  sit  next  to  me?” 
Well,  the  grown-ups  laughed  gently  and  guilty-like  all  around  the  table. 
GrannyMay  tried  to  tell  me  that  Hattie  was  in  charge  of  making  sure 
we  got  everything  we  wanted  during  dinner.  She  told  me  that  Hattie 
was  to  answer  to  the  pretty  little  bone  china  bell  that  GrannyMay  had 
to  the  right  of  her  silver  water  goblet. 

Well,  I  was  mad.  I  was  all  hot  with  a  child’s  sense  of  injustice  and 
screamed  that  it  wasn’t  fair  that  Hattie,  of  all  people,  had  to  carry  in 
the  food,  and  why  in  the  world  hadn’t  GrannyMay  already  taken  care 
of  everything  and  hired  somebody  to  do  that  stuff.  I  could  hear  Hilda 
laughing  her  head  off  in  the  kitchen.  I  didn’t  understand  and  sat  there 
so  hot  and  mad  and  bristling  at  the  unfairness  of  it  all  that  I  couldn’t 
eat  anything.  I  didn’t  even  eat  any  pumpkin  pie.  I  loved  pumpkin  pie. 

After  this  my  momma  and  daddy  took  me  home  to  live  with  them. 
Daddy  was  out  of  the  Navy.  I  started  first  grade  the  next  fall.  I  really 
liked  it,  too,  but  I  missed  Hattie  sometimes  kind  of  fierce.  That  year 
we  didn’t  go  to  the  big  house  for  Thanksgiving.  I  finished  first  grade 
and  I  learned  a  lot.  I  learned  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this 
world— white  folks  and  black  people.  1  learned  it  on  the  playground  from 
my  friends,  and  1  learned  it  from  my  friends’  parents  whenever  I  went 
over  to  their  houses  to  play.  We  used  to  play  at  “Civil  War”  during  recess, 
and  we  would  curse  the  damyankees  who  wouldn’t  mind  their  own 
business  and  let  us  keep  our  fine  Southern  plantation  way  of  life.  Oh, 
things  were  grand  back  in  the  old  days,  weren’t  they— back  when  we 
had  slaves  and  women  wore  long,  flouncy  dresses,  and  the  men  rode 
fast  and  played  hard,  and  life  was  what  you  called  real  chivalrous  and  nice. 

The  next  Thanksgiving  we  went  to  the  big  house.  I  met  my  cousin 
Nell  Elizabeth  in  the  door  and  we  ran  in  together  to  see  how  many 
mincemeat,  pecan,  and  most  importantly,  pumpkin  pies  they  had  made. 
We  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  I  was  all  happy  because  1  knew  Hattie  would 
be  there.  When  we  got  to  the  kitchen,  after  being  kissed  by  lots  of 
relatives,  I  saw  Hattie’s  broad  back  bent  over  some  biscuit  dough.  But 
when  I  looked  at  Hattie  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  colored! 
Oh,  I  wanted  to  cry,  but  instead  I  got  real  angry. 
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I  ignored  Hattie  and  focused  real  hard  on  the  pile  of  pies.  “Just  look 
at  that,  Nell  Elizabeth,  we  got  us  five  pumpkin  pies  this  year.”  Hattie 
had  baked  two  more  pies  than  tradition  called  for  just  because  she  knew 
how  much  1  loved  pumpkin  pie.  And  then  my  back  stiffened  because 
1  knew  Hattie  would  be  smiling  at  my  pleasure  in  the  pies.  How  dare  she! 

When  Hattie  heard  my  voice  she  wheeled  around  and  flashed  me  a 
big  gold-toothed  grin.  You  see,  Hattie  had  these  big  gold  caps  on  her 
teeth— I  used  to  think  it  was  so  pretty— golden  teeth,  just  imagine!  Her 
face  went  all  broad  with  the  pleasure  in  seeing  her  little  white  chile 
again  after  two  years.  Her  big  arms  stretched  out  to  hug  me  tight  up 
against  her.  Sometimes,  when  1  was  little,  she  used  to  hold  me  so  tight 
that  1  used  to  be  scared  she  would  squash  me.  1  used  to  be  scared,  but 
it  felt  nice,  too,  to  be  loved  so  much. 

But  now,  my  white  back  went  just  downright  rigid.  Hattie  looked  at 
me  all  surprised.  “Come  here,  Virginia  Lee,  and  give  your  Hattie  a  big 
hug  now.  Come  on,  chile,”  she  coaxed. 

“I  don’t  hug  no  niggers,”  came  all  cruel  and  cold  from  my  little  white 
mouth.  And  1  walked  all  proud  and  angry  and  sad  from  the  kitchen. 

Nell  Elizabeth  screamed  at  me,  “Virginia  Lee,  damn  you!  You  come 
back  here.  You  ain’t  got  no  call  to  talk  to  Hattie  that  way,  you  ain’t  go 
no  call.  You  just  get  back  in  here!  Virginia  Lee!”  She  started  bawling. 

I  kept  on  walking.  But  1  could  hear  Hattie  soothing  my  cousin  in  the 
kitchen.  She  was  cradling  Nell  Elizabeth’s  head  up  against  her  white 
mammy-suited  breast,  just  like  she  used  to  mine.  1  heard  her  saying,  “It’s 
okay,  chile.  She  don’t  know  no  better.  Hush.  It’s  okay.  Don’t  you  be  so 
hard  on  her,  she  don’t  know  no  better.  She  don’t  know  no  better.  Oh, 
Lord.” 

Well,  it’s  been  a  while,  I  guess  about  ten  years,  since  this  all  happened. 
A  few  Thanksgivings  ago  I  went  up  and  hugged  Hattie’s  neck  and  told 
her  I  was  real  sorry.  We  just  cried.  Both  of  us,  we  just  sat  there  and  wept, 
and  Hattie  hugged  me  real  tight  to  her,  just  like  she  used  to,  and  we 
cried  some  more. 

And  this  is  the  story  about  my  mammy.  Now  you  know  that  there 
really  are  such  things  as  mammies,  at  least  in  the  part  of  the  country 
I  come  from,  because  now  you  know  all  about  Hattie.  And  you  know 
I’m  her  little  white  chile. 
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Thoughts  on  an  Old  Apple  Tree 
North-northwest 
of  My  Study  Window 


My  wife’s  advice  is  clear  enough: 

It  should  come  down  this  year. 

But  now’s  no  time  to  talk  of  that 
With  tender  blossoms  here. 

Its  gnarled  and  swollen  fingertwigs, 
Unheeding  man  or  wife, 

Transcend  their  own  mute  signing 
By  flashing  into  life. 

Ten  Junes  ago  a  sullen  streak 
Struck  yellow  through  its  green. 

In  man  we’d  call  it  cowardice 
Or  maybe  jaundiced  spleen. 

Last  fall  it  was  a  Samian  tree, 

Two  roads  in  a  yellow  wood, 

A  leafy  slingshot  skyward  aimed. 
Whether  for  bad  or  good. 

What  finally  turned  the  frosty  “Y” 
Into  a  crooked  “I” 

Was  winter’s  frigid  surgery— 

And  there  some  problems  lie. 

Its  Choice  of  Heracles  is  made. 

Its  symmetry  is  past. 

However  cast  the  silent  vote. 

This  ship  has  but  one  mast. 
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1  see  it  from  my  window  here, 

Old  battered  trunk  half  hollow. 

With  all  its  trouble  does  it  think 
How  soon  the  rest  must  follow? 

But  no,  of  course,  it  has  no  thoughts. 
No  means  at  all  to  fret. 

Its  arms  new-filled  with  pink  and  white. 
There’s  nothing  to  regret. 
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Out  south  of  town  are  the  projects,  cream-colored  buildings  with 
swingsets  and  sliding  boards  out  in  the  yard,  and  twin  folding  chairs 
on  the  front  porches,  and  every  so  often  in  one  of  the  chairs,  an  old 
man  bent  at  the  waist  and  moving  like  it  was  a  rocking  chair.  Due  north, 
just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  town,  is  the  State  Hospital.  Though  barely 
visible  from  the  projects— nothing  more  than  a  broken  gray  line,  on  the 
clearest  days— the  hospital  gives  the  town  a  certain  distinction;  it  is 
something  the  people  at  the  projects  are  always  referring  to.  They  do 
it  as  if  to  a  thing  long  familiar  to  them— a  toss  of  the  head  in  the  general 
direction— before  they  launch  into  a  story  about  their  aunt,  or  son,  or 
wife.  If  you  look  interested  they  will  tell  you  amazing  things.  Most  likely 
they  will  begin  with  electric  shock,  ask  if  you’ve  seen  Cuckoo’s  Nest, 
and  their  voice  will  have  in  it  a  grim  fascination,  a  kind  of  pride  that 
they  have  brushed  this  close  to  craziness  and  not  succumbed.  TTie  ones 
who  are  not  so  subtle  will  point.  That’s  what  Hattie  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  and  with  her  it  was  an  especially  gross  gesture,  because  the 
second  finger  of  her  right  hand,  and  several  of  her  other  fingers  as  well, 
ended  as  stumps,  still  raw  and  pink  at  the  knuckle.  Hattie  was  in  one 
of  the  folding  chairs  on  the  front  porch. 

Willie  was  in  the  other.  Willie  was,  in  many  ways,  different  from  the 
other  men.  For  one  thing,  he  had  worked  at  the  State  Hospital,  in  the 
kitchen,  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  of  each  day  passing  trays  on  the 
floor,  and  he  could  spot  a  crazy  from  across  the  room  or  across  a  parking 
lot.  That’s  what  he  told  me,  and  then  that  there  were  the  ones  who 
would  hurt  you  and  the  ones  who  wouldn’t,  and  he  could  spot  that,  too. 
But  all  of  this  was  later.  For  a  long  time  he  didn’t  say  anything  at  all. 

In  fact,  when  I  walked  up,  Willie  was  clutching  a  hammer.  I  didn’t 
see  it  at  first.  There  were  eight  buildings  that  made  up  the  projects— 
each  one  three  stories;  each  with  its  own  yard;  each  with  a  swingset. 
I  came  around  the  comer  of  one  of  them  and  saw  an  elderly  couple 
sitting,  chairs  touching,  on  their  porch.  Willie  had  his  back  to  me,  but 
Hattie  saw  me  and  waved;  at  least  she  lifted  her  hand  from  her  lap,  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  wave.  I  was  supposed  to  be  random  sampling— 
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interviewing  every  fourth  household  without  exception— but  every  so 
often  a  porch,  a  person  sitting  on  it,  would  catch  my  attention  and  I’d 
stop  at  a  second  or  third  house  instead.  Willie  and  Hattie  were  only 
two  over  from  one  I’d  interviewed  that  morning.  By  the  time  I  saw  the 
hammer,  I  had  already  stepped  onto  the  porch. 

I  smiled,  right  away,  and  stuck  my  hand  out,  trying  to  make  it  clear 
I  didn’t  want  the  hammer  but  that  I  would  love  it  if  he  would  shake 
my  hand.  Willie  said  nothing,  only  tightening  his  grip  on  the  handle. 
We’d  been  taught  that  it’s  always  a  good  idea  to  begin  by  shaking  hands, 
but  especially  with  crazy  people,  because  it  shows  that  you  respect  them 
and  makes  you  seem  less  of  a  threat.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  Willie 
might  be  crazy. 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  told  them  I  thought  they  had  an 
interesting  porch.  A  lot  of  the  people  at  the  projects  fixed  their  porches 
up  a  little— a  potted  plant,  windchimes,  this  morning  a  woman  had  had 
a  tub  with  pink  geraniums— anything  to  make  it  look  like  a  person  lived 
there.  This  porch  was  bare.  Besides  the  two  chairs  which  Willie  and 
Hattie  were  sitting  in,  there  was  a  red  vinyl  chair  of  the  kind  you  see 
in  doctors’  offices  and  a  vacuum  cleaner  in  the  comer,  next  to  the  door. 
I  was  considering  telling  them  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  was  considering 
moving  onto  the  next  place.  But  then  Hattie  spoke  up.  She  said  she 
had  noticed  I  had  a  G  on  my  license  plate.  It  would  have  been  rude 
to  leave  then.  I  pulled  the  red  vinyl  chair  around  so  that  I  was  facing 
them  and  addressed  myself  to  Willie.  I  told  him  I  was  doing  a  survey 
for  the  Department  of  Human  Services;  that  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
and  his  wife  a  few  questions;  that  their  answers  would  be  completely 
anonymous  and  confidential— my  usual  spiel.  Willie  told  me  that  his 
wife  was  dead. 

“Dead,  Sir?”  I  had  assumed  he  and  Hattie  were  married. 

He  took  the  hammer  in  his  left  hand,  hefting  it  there.  “You  ever  stubbed 
your  toe?” 

I  nodded. 

“And  you  know  what  that  feels  like?”  He  looked  at  me  as  though  he 
were  weighing  me,  hefting  me,  and  I  nodded  again.  I  was  beginning  to 
think  he  wasn’t  crazy,  or  if  he  was  maybe  just  a  little  bit  paranoid. 

“Well,  that’s  what  I  feel  like  now.  It’s  running  up  my  spine,  my  arthritis, 
and  if  you  don’t  mind.  I’d  rather  not  talk  about  any  of  this  now.” 

I  could  have  left  right  then.  I  got  $7.50  for  each  questionnaire  I 
completed,  but  I  could  have  gotten  it  just  as  easily;  easier,  from  someone 
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else.  I  looked  at  Hattie.  She  was  looking  at  my  tie.  The  tie  was  a  new 
thing  for  me,  something  I  was  kind  of  proud  of.  I  had  told  myself  after 
getting  the  job  that  I  would  never  wear  blue  jeans  on  an  interview,  and 
I  would  always  wear  a  tie.  I  was  wearing  that  day  my  best  blue  shirt, 
khaki  pants  and  a  navy  blue  tie  with  a  thin  beige  stripe.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  getting  me  anywhere  with  Willie.  He  had  on  a  dark  green 
shirt  and  dark  green  pants,  matching,  the  kind  custodians  wear,  and 
one  of  those  yellow  C.A.T.  hats.  He  did  not  look  like  a  man  to  be 
impressed  by  a  tie.  He  looked  like  maybe  I  was  making  him  nervous. 
He  was  bent  forward  in  his  chair. 

“If  you’ve  come  about  the  fire—  he  said  and  then  stopped,  forgetting 
or  changing  his  mind. 

I  told  him,  no,  I  just  had  these  simple  questions.  I  took  the  form  out 
of  my  pocket  to  prove  it,  and  noticed  then  how  I  was  sort  of  hunched 
forward  in  my  chair.  Maybe  I  was  crowding  him.  I  leaned  back,  stretched 
my  legs  out  and  crossed  them,  trying  to  look  like  I  had  all  the  time 
in  the  world.  Then  I  made  a  show  of  unfolding  the  questionnaire  and 
studying  it.  When  I  looked  up  again— maybe  a  minute  had  gone  by- 
Willie  had  laid  the  hammer  across  his  lap. 

“Hattie  and  my  wife  were  real  close,”  he  said.  “They  used  to  eat  breakfast 
together.” 

Hattie,  still  until  he  said  that,  started  humming  then,  softly,  and  moving 
herself  back  and  forth.  She  looked  spooky  in  a  way  I  hadn’t  noticed 
when  I  first  came  upon  them.  For  one  thing,  she  was  much  thinner 
than  I’d  thought.  At  first  glance,  she’d  looked  to  be  of  average  build, 
at  least  average  for  an  elderly  woman,  but  looking  more  closely,  1  saw 
that  she  had  on  several  layers  of  clothes— three  dresses  I  could  count 
and  a  thick  tapestry  jacket  even  though  it  was  summer— and  her  face 
was  almost  wraithlike— the  skin  stretched,  taut  and  papery,  across  the 
wide  bones  of  her  cheeks  and  down  over  her  sharp  chin,  like  canvas 
on  a  frame.  Her  hair  was  brushed  away  from  her  face  and  molded  off 
to  one  side  in  a  gray  peak.  Her  eyes  were  gray  too.  And  when  she  started 
to  hum,  her  eyes  got  this  glassy  look,  void  of  expression,  almost  like 
she’d  closed  her  eyelids,  though  she  hadn’t.  She  did  not  look  like  just 
any  elderly  woman.  Humming  and  rocking  like  she  was,  she  looked  maybe 
crazy. 

TTis  was  the  kind  of  thing  a  lot  of  the  kids  in  my  group  would  have 
given  their  eyeteeth  for.  Of  the  nineteen  I’d  trained  for  the  job  with, 
seventeen  were  planning  to  be  social  workers.  The  half  day  that  we  spent 
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touring  the  State  Hospital,  they  had  acted  as  if  this  was  it:  they  had 
arrived.  A  lot  of  them  would  have  been  real  excited  about  Hattie.  For 
me  it  was  a  summer  job.  And,  the  thing  I  was  finding  out  about  Hattie- 
then  when  Willie  started  talking  about  his  wife,  and  later,  too— was  that 
she  could  move  in  and  out  of  her  craziness  quickly. 

Willie,  oblivious  to  her  humming  spell  or  accustomed  to  it,  leaned 
back  and  put  his  arm  over  the  back  of  her  chair.  “They  were  funny,  Hattie 
and  my  wife,”  he  said.  “Breakfast  always  had  to  be  exactly  the  same. 
Donuts,  they  were  the  main  thing.  They  each  had  to  have  a  donut.  Aside 
from  that,  my  wife  would  have  half  of  a  grapefruit,  pink,  and  Hattie 
would  have  an  egg.  1  fixed  the  breakfast  myself,  though  Hattie  would 
come  over  early  most  mornings,  sit  in  the  kitchen,  and  keep  me  companyr 
He  looked  over  at  Hattie.  “My  wife  would  still  be  in  bed.” 

Hattie  was  rocking  still  and  she  ignored  him.  When  he  spoke  next, 
his  voice  was  softer,  more  controlled.  “I  had  to  be  very  careful.  The 
grapefruit  had  to  be  sectioned  just  so.  The  egg  could  never  have  too 
much  oil.  And  if  the  day  was  fine,  they  insisted  that  they  set  out  on 
the  porch.”  He  took  his  arm  from  her  chair  and  picked  up  the  hammer 
again. 

I  could  see  I  was  at  a  disadvantage.  Willie  was  going  to  talk  about 
whatever  he  pleased.  Once  a  person  has  said  he  doesn’t  want  to  talk, 
you  are  under  an  obligation,  if  you  don’t  leave,  to  follow  his  lead  in  the 
conversation.  Willie  had  me  there.  He  had  a  story  he  wanted  to  tell. 
A  story  that  was  just  outside  my  line  of  questions.  During  training,  they 
had  said  there  were  two  rules  we  were  to  stick  to  like  glue:  number  one, 
never  let  your  informant  get  control  of  the  interview;  and  two,  if  you 
get  into  something  you  don’t  think  you  can  handle,  leave.  1  looked  over 
at  Hattie  again.  Her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  humming  was  softer, 
tuneless— like  something  you  could  almost  forget  about,  but  like 
something  that  would  always  be  there;  like  white  noise.  If  1  had  left 
then,  it  might  have  looked  as  if  I  were  afraid.  I  looked  back  at  Willie. 
He  was  going  to  say  what  he  liked.  1  folded  the  questionnaire,  put  it 
back  in  my  pocket.  1  was  going  to  listen. 

Looking  at  him,  Willie  did  not  strike  me  as  the  kind  to  tell  a  story. 
He  was  old  and  brown  like  so  many  of  the  other  men  I’d  met  at  the 
projects— men  who  were  good  with  a  story— but,  unlike  them,  he  had 
the  narrow  eyes  and  thin  lips,  the  spare,  almost  ugly  features,  of  those 
who  end  up  just  outside  of  the  crowd,  watching.  There  was  a  look  that 
a  lot  of  the  kids  in  my  group  had.  Whenever  you  told  them  something. 
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no  matter  what  it  was,  they  would  dip  their  heads  and  set  their  mouths 
a  certain  way,  and  it  would  be  like  they  were  looking  through  you, 
measuring  you.  Willie  had  that  look.  Leaning  back  and  scraping  his  chair 
just  the  slightest  distance  from  me,  he  looked  like  a  man  used  to  analyzing, 
a  man  who  knew  a  lot  of  things  but  never  told  them. 

“My  wife  went  in  a  fire,”  he  said,  looking  at  me  level. 

A  fire?  I  kept  myself  from  asking.  A  man  not  used  to  telling  stories 
could  be  expected  to  start  in  the  middle  of  a  story  rather  than  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  He  could  be  expected  to  only  tell  pieces.  I  had  decided 
by  now  Willie  was  too  smart  and  too  sociable  to  be  crazy.  But  he  had 
a  way  of  talking,  loose  and  rambling,  going  from  one  point  to  the  other 
which  is  a  way  crazy  people  are  supposed  to  talk.  One  minute  he  was 
telling  me  about  breakfast,  then  that  bit  about  a  fire,  and  then  he  was 
saying  he  could  tell  me  for  certain  Hattie  didn’t  have  a  thing  against 
his  wife. 

But  then  nobody  had  anything  against  his  wife.  She  was  harmless. 
She  hardly  ever  went  any  further  than  the  yard,  he  said.  It  seemed  that 
she  had  a  nervous  condition  and  she  used  to  get  these  attacks  where 
she’d  fall  over  backward  without  warning;  she’d  just  drop.  And  once  that 
started,  she  was  afraid  to  go  out  for  fear  of  having  one  of  them.  She’d 
go  out  a  small  distance,  maybe  to  the  edge  of  the  yard,  but  no  farther. 
He  was  working  on  it  with  her  some.  Every  day,  three  times  a  day,  he 
said,  he’d  walk  with  her  to  the  swingset,  staying  close  by  her  elbow,  and 
for  a  while  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  getting  better.  But  then, 
he  said,  he  guessed  she  wasn’t  getting  any  better  at  all. 

Willie  stopped  then  and  I  wanted  to  ask  him  what  had  happened  next. 
Something  had  happened  between  his  wife  not  leaving  the  yard  and 
his  wife  being  dead. 

But  before  I  could  ask  him,  Hattie  spoke,  her  gray  eyes  clear  in  a  way 
they  hadn’t  been  since  I’d  come  upon  them.  “You  want  to  know  how 
I  got  to  the  hospital,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  question  you  people  always  ask. 
Even  though  it’s  been  so  long  that  me  just  remembering  the  color  of 
the  car  should  be  cause  for  amazement.  But  I  do  remember.  It  was  a 
red  car,  and  it  was  Homer  that  was  driving  it.  It  was  a  red  car  with  a 
J4  license  plate.”  She  shrugged.  “But  then  Homer  never  understood  about 
the  license  plates  either.” 

“The  license  plates?”  I  was  trying  to  ask  as  few  questions  as  I  could. 
I  was  trying  to  only  ask  what  I  thought  were  key  ones. 
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“Yeah,  you  know.  J  is  for  jack.  K  is  for  kill.  L  is  for  light.  M  is  for 
matches— 

“All  right,  Hattie.  1  think  the  boy  has  heard  enough.”  Willie  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  second,  like  she  was  getting  tedious  to  him,  but  like  he 
was  pleased  she’d  said  it  at  the  same  time.  It  was  hard  to  explain.  It  was 
peculiar. 

He  shifted  the  hammer  to  his  other  hand  and  patted  her  on  the  knee 
a  couple  times.  “Hattie  has  a  few,  well,  habits.  There’s  the  license  plates. 
And  the  eggs.  Most  of  the  time  it’s  not  a  problem  for  her.  Most  of  the 
time  she  does  real  well.” 

TTien  he  turned  so  his  shoulder  was  between  Hattie  and  me— like  what 
he  had  to  say  was  a  secret  between  us— and  said,  real  low,  that  it  was 
hard  for  Hattie  to  see  things  changing.  “When  things  get  to  be  too  much 
for  her,  when  they  get  going  too  fast,  Hattie  will  let  me  know  that  she 
needs  to  go  in  for  a  while,  and  I’ll  tell  Homer.  I’m  not  sure  what  happened 
here  this  last  time.  I  wasn’t  out  there.”  He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  nodded 
at  Hattie.  “It  was  Homer  that  took  her  in.”  He  got  louder  then,  almost 
too  loud  for  how  close  we  both  were;  almost  like  he  was  trying  to  prove 
something.  I  backed  up  just  a  little  bit  with  my  chair.  “I  don’t  know 
what  happened,”  he  said.  “But  1  can  tell  you  that  Hattie  wouldn’t  hurt 
anybody.  There’s  ones  that  would,  don’t  get  me  wrong.  But  there’s  ones 
that  would  and  ones  that  wouldn’t,  and  if  anyone  can  tell  the  difference, 
I  can. 

“Isn’t  that  right,  Hattie?”  he  said,  grinning  at  her,  showing  good  teeth 
for  an  elderly  man. 

“Homer.  Hmphh,”  she  said.  “He  doesn’t  understand  about  any  of  it.” 

There  was  something  peculiar  between  the  two  of  them,  Willie  and 
Hattie,  although  I  couldn’t  have  said  what  it  was.  Maybe  it  just  seemed 
peculiar  to  me  that  there  was  anything  between  them,  now  that  I  knew 
they  weren’t  married.  But  sometimes  it  seemed  like  Willie  knew  what 
Hattie  was  going  to  say  before  she  said  it.  Sometimes— I  could  be  wrong— 
but  sometimes  it  even  seemed  like  he  could  control  what  she  said. 

“Homer.”  Hattie  shook  her  head.  “Last  summer  I  was  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  I  wore  a  gold  gown.  Satin.  And  I  carried  a  torch.  Like  this.” 
She  brought  her  arm  up  straight,  next  to  her  ear,  her  hand  clenched 
like  there  was  a  torch  in  it.  Then  she  stood  up. 

“I  was  in  a  parade,”  she  said.  She  stepped  off  the  porch  and  into  the 
yard.  There  were  two  little  girls  in  pink  overalls  sitting  on  the  swings. 
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arms  folded  across  their  chests,  not  swinging.  She  headed  toward  them. 
They  grabbed  the  chains,  put  their  feet  on  the  ground  as  if  one  person, 
and  ran.  Hattie  seemed  not  to  notice  them.  Still  holding  her  torch  and 
staring  straight  ahead,  she  walked  toward  the  swingset.  Then  she  started 
circling  it.  It  was  a  sunny  day.  Clear.  It  was  a  picture;  the  line  of  the 
State  Hospital  against  the  horizon,  and  against  that,  Hattie,  torch  in 
hand,  walking  around  the  swingset;  every  few  seconds  looking  over  her 
shoulder,  as  if  checking  for  floats.  She  circled  it  four  times. 

Then  she  walked  back  to  the  proch,  put  one  foot  up  on  it,  put  her 
hands  on  her  hips.  “TTiere  I  was.  My  arm  was  tingling.  I  was  floating 
past  in  the  parade.  And  there  was  Homer,  beaming  at  me  from  the 
sidelines,  wanting  to  know  why  the  torch  wasn’t  lit.  Fool.  Homer  has 
never  had  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  way  things  work.” 

Willie,  calm  through  all  of  this,  murmured  “Amen”  under  his  breath 
behind  me. 

“Amen,”  Hattie  said,  throwing  her  head  back  and  then  focusing  on 
us  again.  “Homer  doesn’t  understand  about  the  eggs  at  all.  You’ve  seen 
them.  The  ones  outside  of  grocery  stores  in  the  machines.  Have  you 
ever  looked  at  what  they  put  in  those  things?  You’d  be  amazed.  They 
put  rings  in  them.  Feathers.  Jacks  and  sweets  and  little  cars  with  little 
windshields,  and  sometimes  if  you’re  lucky,  you’ll  get  a  chicken.” 

“Home  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  Hattie,”  Willie  said  behind 
me.  I  didn’t  turn.  I  couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off  Hattie.  I  got  the  feeling 
she  wanted  me  to  hear  all  this. 

“He  has.  He  has,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  “Homer  doesn’t 
understand  about  the  eggs,  doesn’t  understand  why  I  save  them,  and 
is  always  threatening  to  go  out  onto  the  back  porch  some  night  while 
I’m  asleep  and  run  them  to  the  dump  or  hide  them  around  the  yard. 
She  wrinkled  her  nose.  “He  laughs  every  time  he  says  it.  That  space 
shows  between  his  front  teeth.  I  don’t  know  what  ever  made  me  marry 
such  an  ignorant  man  who  doesn’t  understand  about  things  at  all.”  She 
backed  up  and  started  laughing  then,  a  low  laugh  that  ran  through  her. 
Willie  got  up  and  helped  her  into  her  chair.  I  stayed  put. 

When  he  sat  down,  the  hammer  was  loose  in  his  hand,  the  handle 
slipped  between  his  third  and  fourth  fingers,  his  other  fingers  curled 
around  the  head  of  it.  “Hattie’s  done  real  well.  I’ve  been  working  with 
her.”  He  let  his  arm  with  the  hammer  dangle  at  his  side,  tossing  it  every 
now  and  then  a  few  inches  and  catching  it— kind  of  cocky-like.  “Now 
I’ve  never  had  any  Psychology,”  he  said.  “Nothing  like  that,  but  I  worked 
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out  there  for  twenty-one  years.  And  there’s  things  you  know  after  that. 
Things  that  have  helped  me  with  Hattie.  And  Hatties  been  a  fast  learner. 
She’s  learned  what  she  shouldn’t  do.” 

That,  Willie  said,  had  been  the  problem  with  his  wife.  She’d  never 
learned  her  limitations.  For  a  while,  he  thought  she  had.  He  was  working 
with  her,  walking  a  few  feet  farther  every  day.  She  was  stumbling  once 
a  week  at  the  most.  But  trouble  was,  he  said,  it  was  making  her  bold, 
and  one  day  she  went  out  farther  than  she  should  have.  Went  out  past 
the  swingset. 

“Not  this  one  here,”  he  said,  “but  the  next  one  over.” 

Hattie,  who  had  been  sitting  calm  and  attentive  with  her  hands  folded, 
pointed  behind  me  and  I  turned.  At  the  swingset  in  the  next  yard,  the 
girls  in  pink  overalls  had  resettled  and  were  swinging. 

“She  never  should  have  gone  out  that  far.  She  never  should  have  gone 
out  that  far  without  me.”  His  voice  was  muffled.  I  turned  back  around. 
Willie  had  his  hand  over  his  face.  It  was  a  large  hand  and  covered  most 
of  it.  The  brim  of  his  hat  was  pushed  back.  The  hammer  was  on  the 
porch  by  his  feet.  “I  knew  something  horrible  was  going  to  happen  to 
her.  I  knew  it.” 

“Dropped  over  flat  on  her  back,”  Hattie  said,  starting  to  rock  again. 

Willie  took  his  hand  away  from  his  face  and  looked  over  at  her.  His 
eyes,  no  longer  shaded  by  his  hat,  were  a  dark  brown,  almost  black.  They 
were  wide,  startled,  like  he  had  just  remembered  something.  He  picked 
up  the  hammer. 

“She  did  fall  flat,”  he  said.  “I  took  her  to  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon. 
The  fall  had  made  her  crazy  again  and  they  wanted  her  to  stay.” 

Hattie  started  her  soft  humming.  Willie  ignored  it.  He  said  the  fall 
had  been  an  awful  disappointment  to  him— after  all,  he  had  thought 
she  was  doing  so  much  better— but  it  had  been  an  even  bigger 
disappointment  for  Hattie.  And  after  that,  Hattie  had  gone  in,  well, 
more  out  of  sympathy  than  anything  else.  Willie  said  it  was  a  shame. 
A  shame  that  Hattie  had  to  be  out  there— he  inclined  his  head  just 
the  slightest  bit  to  the  north— when  it  happened.  Considering  she  had 
such  a  reputation. 

“Reputation?”  There  were  some  questions  I  felt  1  needed  to  ask. 

“Hattie  used  to  like  to  collect  things,”  he  said.  “Besides  the  eggs.”  Hattie’s 
humming  got  a  little  louder.  Willie  raised  his  voice  to  stay  above  it. 
“She’d  go  around  with  her  wheelbarrow.  Cardboard,  newspaper,  any  kind 
of  trash— until  it  got  so  that  they  were  afraid  of  her,  they’d  bring  it  out 
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and  she’d  bring  it  back  to  the  house.  Where  she  and  Homer  used  to 
live  there  was  a  small  patch  of  back  yard,  plenty  of  room  for  a  bonfire. 
The  house  was  wooden,  not  like  these  here.”  Willie  took  his  hat  off, 
rubbed  his  hand  over  his  gray  head,  and  pulled  it  back  on,  the  brim 
shading  his  eyes  again.  “Once  she  burned  it  down.” 

He  looked  over  at  Hattie.  Her  hands  were  raised,  her  arms  bent  in 
such  a  way  you  could  almost  believe  she  was  supporting  them  on  armrests. 
She  was  rocking  furiously. 

“Show  the  boy  your  fingers,  Hattie.” 

She  didn’t  need  to  show  me  her  fingers.  They  were  the  kind  of  thing 
you  noticed,  the  kind  of  thing  that  repelled  you,  but  still  you  couldn’t 
help  looking  at  them.  She  had  four  fingers  gone  at  the  knuckle— the 
third  and  fourth  on  her  left  hand  and  the  second  and  fifth  on  her  right. 
It  gave  her  hands  a  certain  balance,  particularly  when  she  folded  them, 
and  in  fact,  I  probably  wouldn’t  have  found  them  so  repulsive,  but  the 
thing  was  they  were  still  raw  looking,  the  stumps  on  her  right  hand. 

“Hattie,  tell  the  boy  how  that  happened  to  your  fingers.” 

She  paused  in  her  rocking.  She  lifted  her  left  hand— the  one  where 
the  stumps  were  healed,  the  one  where  she  still  had  an  index  finger— 
and  pointed  behind  me,  toward  the  hospital.  “There  was  a  fire,”  she  said. 
“Playing  with  matches,  made  a  big  blaze.  Shouldn’t  ought  to  play  with 
matches,  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.”  She  said  it  without  inflection— tuneless, 
like  her  humming— and  then  she  said  it  again.  “Shouldn’t  ought  to  play 
with  matches,  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.”  Her  eyes  were  glassy,  dense,  like 
there  was  something  behind  them  you  couldn’t  see.  Finally,  she  had  said 
the  word  fire  again  and  started  back  in  on  the  letters.  “F  is  for  fire,  G 
is  for  good,  H  is  for  hell— ’ 

All  the  time  she  was  saying  this,  Willie  was  wearing  his  easiest  and 
most  tolerant  expression,  an  expression  that  said,  just  let  her  talk,  let 
her  go,  and  when  she’s  finished.  I’ll  tell  you  the  way  things  were.  And 
he  did. 

“Frostbite,”  he  said.  He  shook  his  head,  a  grin  across  his  face  as  big 
as  any  he’d  shown. 

Just  when  I  thought  I  had  them  figured— just  when  I  thought  I  was 
onto  this  fire,  that  Hattie  had  started  it— he  had  spun  on  me.  Not  that 
it  should  have  mattered  to  me  who  started  it. 

“Hattie  has  got  this  idea  that  her  fingers  went  in  the  fire,”  he  said. 
“When  that  wasn’t  the  case  at  all.  It  was  the  frostbite  that  got  them.” 
He  reached  over  and  took  her  left  hand,  the  healed  one,  and  started 
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stroking  it,  touching  each  place  where  the  fingers  ended.  Hattie  was 
not  rocking  now.  She  was  staring  straight  ahead  like  she  didn’t  know 
he  was  touching  her.  “You  ever  seen  anyone  to  lose  their  fingers  like 
that  in  a  fire?”  Willie  said.  He  shook  his  head.  “No,  these  here,  they 
got  it  from  picking  up  the  cardboard.  She  was  always  doing  her  collecting 
in  the  winter.  Getting  all  cold,  especially  at  the  ends  of  herself,  and 
then  having  to  build  a  fire  for  the  warmth.”  He  let  her  hand  drop  into 
her  lap  and  picked  up  the  other  one.  This  one  he  did  not  stroke  but 
let  it  sit,  raw  and  painful-looking  in  his  hand.  “These  have  never  healed 
right,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head  like  that  was  a  puzzle  to  him.  “These 
she  got  from  wandering.  After  my  wife  went  in,  Hattie  was  all  the  time 
wandering  off  looking  for  her.  That  was,  in  the  end,  the  reason  we  decided 
Hattie  had  to  go  back  in.  The  police  found  her  wandering  along  the 
Interstate,  halfway  to  Kingdom  City.  I  suppose  that  after  that  she  was 
cold.  I  suppose  that  she  felt  like  she  needed  to  warm  herself.”  He  dropped 
her  hand  and  craned  his  neck  around,  trying  to  make  her  look  at  him. 
“Is  that  what  happened,  Hattie?  Was  it  that  you  needed  to  warm  yourself?” 

Hattie  started  rocking.  She  clutched  her  armrests,  pushing  herself  back 
and  forth  faster  and  faster.  This  time,  I  could  have  sworn  she  was  in 
a  rocking  chair,  she  was  so  believable  the  way  she  moved.  It  was  no  use 
asking  her  any  more  questions.  Willie  brought  his  head  back  around 
and  looked  at  me.  “You  ever  been  out  there?”  he  said,  inclining  his  head 
just  the  slightest  bit.  I  told  him  I’d  been  out  there  once. 

I’d  been  trying,  the  whole  time  they  were  talking,  to  imagine  the  place 
as  it  had  been  the  day  1  saw  it.  Trying  to  fit  Hattie  into  it,  and  Willie’s 
wife,  and  trying  to  picture  the  fire  and  how  that  would  have  happened. 

But  every  time  1  tried  to  fit  it  together,  it  wouldn’t  quite.  There  was 
something  about  it  that  nagged  at  me.  Not  that  I  couldn’t  picture  a  fire 
there— I  could.  The  older  section  of  the  hospital  was  dry  gray  wood  and 
looked  like  any  part  of  it  could  go  with  a  single  spark.  It  was  difficult 
to  imagine  them  letting  it  happen— they  were  so  careful  about 
everything— but  still  1  could  picture  it. 

TTie  hospital  was  in  two  sections— the  old  wood  one  where  the  violent 
patients  were  kept,  the  bedridden,  and  some  of  the  new,  unclassified 
ones;  and  a  six-story  red  brick  building  which  is  where  everyone  else 
was  put— the  regular  wards— and  where  we  had  taken  our  tour.  The 
woman  who  took  us  around  made  a  big  point  of  the  red  brick  building— it 
had  white  shutters  and  shrubs  around  the  front  of  it— saying  it  just  showed 
how  far  Psychiatry  had  come  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Her  name 
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was  Miss  Phipps.  She  was  a  large  woman,  not  attractive,  who  reminded 
me  of  my  fourth  grade  teacher.  She  had  the  same  high  forehead  and 
the  same  little  lock  of  white  hair  at  her  temple,  mixed  in  with  the  black. 
And  she  was  always  telling  us  what  we  should  remember.  The  first  thing 
she  told  us  we  should  remember  was  that  when  we  got  onto  the  ward 
it  was  like  we  were  coming  to  their  home,  and  we  should  say  hello  if 
anyone  said  hello  to  us,  and  shake  hands  if  anyone  offered. 

1  thought  she  was  nuts.  1  figured  the  patients  would  scatter  as  soon 
as  we  came  onto  their  ward.  1  figured  they  would  be  afraid  of  us.  But 
1  was  wrong.  As  soon  as  we  got  off  the  elevator,  they  started  coming 
toward  us,  saying  hello  and  sticking  their  hands  out  to  be  shook  just 
like  she  said  they  would.  Miss  Phipps  reminded  us  in  a  fierce  whisper 
to  be  polite— which  was  not  necessary  as  my  group  was  gushing 
politeness— and  then  she  informed  us,  more  loudly,  that  we  were  in  the 
common  room. 

It  was  a  nice  enough  room.  It  had  big  windows  on  the  far  side  with 
curtains,  a  TV  in  the  comer  with  a  half-dozen  or  so  soft  chairs  around 
it,  and  a  couple  of  card  tables— one  with  a  chess  board,  the  pieces  set 
for  a  new  game.  Miss  Phipps  told  us  the  ward  residents— this  was  what 
she  called  the  patients— were  democratic  about  which  TV  shows  they 
watched  and  they  couldn’t  stand  for  the  chairs  to  be  moved.  Then  she 
herded  us  over  to  the  windows. 

Next  to  the  windows  was  the  nursing  station  and  next  to  that,  a  man 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  us.  He  had  on  gray  slacks  and  a  blue  sport 
jacket.  She  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned.  “Kenny,”  she  said, 
“I  would  like  you  to  meet  some  friends  of  mine.”  He  was  a  nice-looking 
man— distinguished,  with  a  gray  beard,  sort  of  like  Hemingway.  He 
nodded,  then  turned  back  around.  I  slid  against  the  wall  so  I  could  see 
his  face— I  was  curious  as  to  why  a  crazy  person  might  be  standing  with 
his  face  to  the  wall.  I  was  thinking  maybe  something  big  like  guilt  or 
shame.  But  he  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  Sticking  out  from  the  wall  was 
a  cigarette  lighter— metal,  like  the  kind  cars  used  to  have,  and  he  was 
holding  his  cigarette  up  to  it.  It  was  such  a  normal  thing  I  was  embar¬ 
rassed.  When  Kenny  was  out  of  earshot.  Miss  Phipps  leaned  toward  us 
and  said  we  should  remember  that  ward  residents  looked  just  like  normal 
people.  This  was  for  me  a  disconcerting  thought,  but  my  group  nodded 
knowingly. 

Maybe  that  was  the  thing  that  was  nagging  at  me.  All  afternoon.  I’d 
been  trying  to  picture  Hattie  in  the  common  room.  And  she  wouldn’t 
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fit.  She  looked  the  way  I’d  expected  a  crazy  person  to  look  before  I’d 
gone  out  there.  Sort  of  thin  and  spooky.  There  had  been  a  woman  on 
the  ward  who  looked  like  my  grandmother.  Plump  and  gentle.  She  had 
said,  “Pleased  to  meet  you,”  when  she  shook  my  hand.  And  then  Heming¬ 
way.  The  patients  looked  so  normal,  it  just  didn’t  seem  to  me  that  Hattie 
would  fit  in  with  them.  But  then  I’d  only  been  on  the  regular  wards— I 
hadn’t  seen  the  other  section— and  having  seen  only  a  little  of  what 
crazy  people  are,  I  could  not  pretend  to  know  a  lot  about  them. 

Hattie  stopped  humming.  Her  eyes  were  clear  again.  They  were  the 
clearest  and  grayest  that  they  had  been.  And  she  was  looking  at  me. 
Willie  was  looking  at  me  too,  still  wondering  maybe  what  I’d  seen  when 
I  was  out  there,  but  this  was  different.  The  best  way  I  can  think  to  describe 
it  is  to  say  that  Hattie  was  looking  at  me  the  way  my  little  sister  did 
when  she  wanted  something.  I  felt  myself  lean  forward,  put  my  elbows 
on  my  knees.  I  was  close  enough  that  I  could  see  the  pattern  of  veins 
beneath  her  skin.  I  was  close  enough  I  imagined  I  could  see  her  wanting 
to  tell  me  something.  Shouldn’t  ought  to  play  with  matches,  didn’t  mean 
to  do  it.  She  didn’t  say  it,  I  thought  it.  I  thought  of  Hemingway  at  the 
cigarette  lighter.  Did  they  even  let  them  have  matches?  I  thought  of 
another  thing  Miss  Phipps  said  we  should  remember:  that  you  never 
gave  a  ward  resident  any  kind  of  weapon,  because  a  ward  resident  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions.  And  it  came  to  me  then:  a  clear 
thought,  the  only  clear  thought  I  had  had  the  whole  afternoon,  that 
Hattie  had  not  started  that  fire.  At  least  not  on  her  own  she  hadn’t. 
If  I  had  wanted  to,  I  could  not  have  looked  away  from  her. 

Willie  felt  it  too.  He  cleared  his  throat  a  couple  times,  scraped  his 
chair  across  the  cement.  Trying  to  get  Hattie’s  attention,  or  mine,  or 
both  of  ours.  It  didn’t  matter— neither  of  us  was  looking  over.  Then  he 
started  tapping  her  on  the  shoulder.  “Hattie,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  something 
for  you.”  His  voice  was  gentle,  inviting.  I  could  see  her  tense  to  resist 
him— her  eyes  narrowed,  her  cheeks  sucked  in,  her  shoulders  stiffened 
with  the  effort.  He  said  it  again.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  me.  Then,  as 
though  Willie  had  given  her  the  idea,  she  took  my  hand— her  good  hand, 
her  left  one— and  touched  my  shoulder,  briefly.  It  was  back  in  her  lap 
before  I  felt  it.  Hattie  wanted  something.  I  heard  myself  ask  her  softly 
just  what  it  was  she  wanted. 

Willie  left  off  tapping  her.  I  felt  him  settle  into  his  chair.  I  felt  him 
watching  me.  “Why  are  you  asking  all  these  questions?”  His  voice  was 
low,  controlled— all  the  more  threatening. 
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Hattie  pressed  her  hands  against  her  thighs,  made  like  she  might  stand 
up.  Maybe  she  was  going  to  step  off  the  porch.  Walk  out  into  the  yard. 
Go  swing  with  the  girls  in  the  pink  overalls  or  something. 

He  said  it  again.  “I  want  to  know  why  you  are  asking  all  these  questions.” 

I  wished  I  knew  why  I  was  asking  them.  I  didn’t.  I  thought  of  what 
he  had  said  earlier— how  there  were  ones  that  would  hurt  you  and  ones 
that  wouldn’t.  I  was  beginning  to  think  maybe  he  could  hurt  me. 

I  looked  over  at  him.  Hattie  flinched— she  made  a  small  quick  jerk 
with  her  head  like  I  had  slapped  her. 

But  my  eyes  were  on  Willie  now.  He  was  clenching  his  hammer.  He 
had  it  tighter  than  ever,  his  knuckles  colorless  splotches  against  the  deep 
brown  of  his  hands,  against  the  lighter  brown  of  the  hammer  handle. 
I  could  feel  him  measuring  me. 

“Hattie  and  I  think  maybe  we  don’t  want  to  answer  any  more  questions,” 
he  said.  “We  think  maybe  we  have  had  enough.  Isn’t  that  right  Hattie?” 
He  turned  to  look  at  her.  Hattie  started  humming,  but  barely. 

“Sometimes  Hattie  doesn’t  answer  questions,”  he  said.  “Sometimes  I 
have  to  speak  for  her.”  He  inclined  his  head  just  the  slightest  bit.  “You 
know  what  I  mean?” 

I  nodded. 

“Sometimes  she  gets  confused  and  I  have  to  help  her  out.”  He  looked 
over  at  her  again.  She  started  rocking.  Her  humming  was  soft  still,  but 
something  1  wasn’t  going  to  be  able  to  forget.  She  pushed  off  with  her 
feet  and  started  picking  up  speed.  Willie  loosened  his  grip  on  the  hammer. 
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A  Double  Dose: 

By  and  About  Reynolds  Price 


Private  Contentment:  A  Play.  By  Reynolds  Price.  NY: 
Atheneum,  1984.  136  pp.  $12.95 

Reynolds  Price.  By  Constance  Rooke.  Boston:  Twayne  (United 
States  Authors  Series,  #450),  1983.  158  pp.  $15.95 

Reynolds  Price  said  in  an  interview  in  1966,  “I’ve  always  thought  that 
someday  I  could  write  a  play.  I  suppose  my  reason  for  thinking  that  is 
a  little  naive,  which  is  that  whenever  I  come  to  passages  of  dialogue 
in  fiction  I  always  write  about  three  times  faster  than  I  do  straight 
narrative.  I’m  perfectly  aware  that  the  writing  of  dialogue  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  the  writing  of  a  play.  But  I  might  conceivably  someday 
write  a  play.”  And  Private  Contentment,  just  published,  is  Price’s  second 
foray  into  full-length  drama.  His  earlier  play,  Early  Dark,  is  a  stage  version 
of  his  novel  A  Long  and  Happy  Life.  The  jacket  of  Private  Contentment 
states  that  “Anyone  fortunate  enough  to  have  watched  PBS  Television’s 
American  Playhouse  on  the  evening  of  April  27,  1982  will  remember 
the  brilliant  production  of  this  masterful  and  moving  play  by  Reynolds 
Price.”  That  performance,  plus  a  repeat  showing  in  June  1983,  mark  the 
only  previous  appearances  of  Private  Contentment  before  its  current  edition 
from  Atheneum.  In  a  brief  preface.  Price  echoes  an  injunction  from  Early 
Dark  to  conscientiously  avoid  purveying  the  stereotypes  of  the  stage- 
South. 

Price’s  thirteenth  book  traces  the  emotionally  taut  experiences  of  young 
Logan  Melton,  a  “sensibly  built  but  vulnerable”  North  Carolinian.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Logan  is  called  home  from  officer’s  training 
camp  at  a  military  base  in  Idaho.  The  time  is  March  1945,  the  war 
approaching  its  incalculable  end.  Instead  of  shipping  out  for  the 
anticipated  invasion  of  Japan,  Logan  finds  himself  driving  Tee,  the  Melton 
family’s  black  servant,  home  from  his  mother’s  funeral.  The  background 
of  the  war  loads  the  tense  dialogue,  where  not  a  word  is  wasted: 

LOGAN:  I’ll  be  shipped  out  any  day.  You  may  have  another  funeral 
to  cook. 

TEE:  Don’t  say  that  anywhere  your  daddy  can  hear. 

LOGAN:  He  never  needed  me. 

TEE:  You’re  what  he’s  got  now. 

LOGAN:  (Smiles)  Uncle  Sam’s  got  me.  Don’t  lean  on  me. 

It  is  through  effective  scenes  like  this  that  Price  proves  himself  a 
craftsman  as  a  playwright.  The  situation  grows  more  emotionally  charged 
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when  Lx)gan  discovers  a  virile  secret.  On  a  business  trip  selling  pianos, 
Logan  learns  that  for  years  his  father  has  maintained  a  second,  surrogate 
family.  Paul  Melton,  45,  is  described  as  “clearly  once-handsome  with 
strong  remnants  of  his  young  magnetism.  A  decent  man  in  possession 
of  numerous  sealed  and  dangerous  compartments.”  Paul’s  other  woman 
is  Lena  Brock,  a  grade-school  teacher.  He  initiates  Logan  to  the  surprise 
by  submerging  him  in  the  Brock  household,  which  also  includes  Gail. 
Fourteen  years  old,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Paul  and  Lena. 

Logan’s  reaction  to  this  shocking  situation  is  understandably  complex, 
but  Price  is  a  master  of  portraying  emotional  depth  through  technical 
prowess,  and  the  writing  here  is  never  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of 
feelings.  Though  distraught  and  confused,  Logan’s  chief  feelings  are  dis¬ 
cernible  as  grief  over  his  mother’s  death,  fear  of  his  uncertain  future 
in  the  war,  and  bafflement  at  the  new  surroundings  he  has  been  thrust 
into.  He  is  awkward,  uncertain,  and  alone. 

Gail  befriends  Logan,  though,  in  a  memorable  scene  when  they  go 
out  to  plant  strawberries.  Her  attraction  to  him  seems  more  than  an 
adolescent  crush.  She  has  heard  about  him  all  her  life,  and  Paul  has 
showed  her  pictures  of  his  boy.  Now  she  has  him  in  the  flesh,  and  she 
is  fascinated.  Logan,  charmed  by  the  girl,  remains  uneasy.  When  Paul 
and  Gail  drive  into  town  to  buy  whipping  cream,  Logan’s  muddled  in¬ 
security  swells,  and  he  breaks  down  in  front  of  Lena.  She  comforts  him; 
they  exchange  stories.  She  tells  how  she  once  tried  to  kill  herself— flashes 
scarred  wrists— but  was  toughened  up  by  Paul’s  no-nonsense  attitude. 
Clearly,  Gail  is  her  responsibility.  Logan  amplifies  his  love  for  his  mother, 
expresses  grief  that  she  died  young  from  worrying  about  him.  His  grief 
is  tinged  with  sorrow  and  with  guilt. 

In  probably  the  play’s  most  powerful  scene,  Logan  confronts  Paul  in 
the  woods.  He  asks  the  obvious  disoriented  question,  “What  is  all  this 
here?”  Paul  admits,  “I  always  wanted  to  tell  you  somehow  ...  I  wanted 
you  to  watch  both  halves  of  my  contentment  and  share  it  if  you  could. 
I  still  do  now.  You’re  a  full  strong  man.  When  I’m  gone,  you’ll  need  to 
know.”  Logan  retorts,  “I  dreamed  up  whole  happy  lives  for  you  but  nothing 
like  this.  .  .  .”  Paul  explains  that  Lena  filled  sexual  needs  and  hungers 
Logan’s  mother  could  never  handle.  “Before  you  were  bom.  I’d  begun 
to  know  that  your  mother  needed  much  less  from  life  than  me.  She  could 
sit  in  a  room  and  watch  daylight  spread  across  a  plaster  wall,  millimeters 
at  a  time  and  be  calm  as  a  leaf.  Saints  do  the  same  thing.”  Logan  begins 
to  yield  and  comprehend,  though  he  doesn’t  readily  accept  this  new  and 
potent  information.  Paul  ends  with  a  sort  of  benediction  which  eradicates 
Logan’s  pent-up  bitterness;  “Don’t  store  up  memories  too  hard  to  bear.” 
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The  play  ends  with  no  small  degree  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
accrued  between  the  four  major  characters.  Price  develops  interaction 
between  almost  every  possible  combination  of  the  characters  to  illuminate 
their  relationships  with  one  another  and  to  round  out  as  fully  as  possible 
his  portrait  of  the  characters  as  individuals  and  as  part  of  a  group.  On 
the  last  page,  Paul,  Lena,  and  Gail  are  standing  around  Logan,  who  is 
seated  at  the  piano  and  begins  to  play  the  Bach  Prelude  in  C.  Harmony, 
musical  and  spiritual,  has  been  restored;  and  Private  Contentment  closes, 

a  lean  and  stunning  accomplishment. 

* 

Constance  Rooke  has  written  the  first  book-length  study  of  Reynolds 
Price’s  oeuvre.  As  a  basic  critical  introduction  to  the  author,  it  is  a 
thoughtful  and  well-balanced  book.  Her  first  chapter,  “Christian  Solitary’’ 
provides  an  insightful  background  to  Price’s  books,  but  relies  perhaps 
a  bit  heavily  on  the  Christian  elements  in  his  work.  She  imposes  on 
herself  the  limitation  of  concentrating  solely  on  Price’s  works  of  fiction— 
five  novels  and  two  collections  of  short  stories  (she  devotes  one  chapter 
to  each  book).  To  date  he  has  also  published  a  volume  of  essays  (these 
are  briefly  touched  on),  a  book  of  translations  from  the  Bible,  two  plays, 
and  Vital  Provisions,  an  important  volume  of  poetry  spanning  twenty 
years’  work  in  narrative  verse.  These  works  are  all  but  ignored. 

Mrs.  Rooke,  a  university  professor  in  Canada,  sees  the  major  theme 
of  Price’s  fiction  as  “a  dialogue  between  love  and  solitude.”  She  carefully 
follows  this  theme,  choosing  as  her  method  explication  rather  than 
interpretation.  She  points  out  the  humor,  not  often  enough  noticed, 
in  Price’s  work,  and  briefly  discusses  Price’s  literary  style  and  his  role 
in  the  Southern  context.  In  her  concluding  chapter  “The  Integrity  of 
a  Single  Vision,”  she  states  that  “The  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into 
Price  country  the  more  insistent  and  thoroughly  articulated  does  that 
vision  appear.  Nothing  is  accidental  or  extraneous  or  mere  decoration. 
All  of  his  elaborate  imagery  and  the  complex  design  of  his  fiction  make 
final  sense;  each  book  repeats  and  expands  the  knowledge  of  the  last.” 

Mrs.  Rooke’s  appreciation  for  her  subject  is  evident  throughout  her 
study;  it  is  clear  that  she  has  closely  followed  his  career  and  been 
stimulated  and  rewarded  by  the  pursuit.  “Not  all  readers  will  feel  inclined 
to  follow  him  down  those  often-dark  corridors  of  the  self,  but  those  who 
do  will  be  amply  compensated  for  their  labor.”  Her  final  statement  is 
the  none  too  daring  verdict  that  “Reynolds  Price  has  already  produced 
enough  valuable  fiction  to  permit  a  safe  guess  that  his  name  will  endure,” 
which  if  it  is  going  out  on  a  limb  at  all,  is  one  of  the  sturdiest  in  the  forest. 

-D.E.M. 
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Notes  on  Contributors 


Kirk  Elvy  is  a  sophomore  from  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Next  fall  he  will 
have  an  internship  through  Dukes  Arts  in  New  York  program. 

Susie  Evans,  a  senior  from  Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  double  major  in 
English  and  Religion.  Having  studied  with  James  Applewhite,  Joe 
Ashby  Porter,  and  Reynolds  Price,  she  plans  to  enter  the  publishing 
world  this  summer. 

Wallace  Fowlie,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance 
Languages,  is  one  of  the  foremost  interpreters  and  translators  of  modem 
French  literature.  Dr.  Fowlie  will  be  returning  to  Duke  next  year  to 
give  his  courses  on  Dante  and  Proust,  having  taught  this  year  in 
Lexington,  Virginia.  The  author  of  many  critical  studies,  his  most 
recent  books  are  Characters  from  Proust  (poems)  and  Aubade:  a  teacher’s 
notebook. 

Sherryl  Hurd  is  a  sophomore  English  major  from  Dallas. 

Steve  Jung  is  a  junior  Biology  major  from  North  Canton,  Ohio. 

Edmond  Miller,  a  junior  English  major  from  Durham  (a.k.a.  Mecca), 
has  a  review  appearing  this  summer  in  Gargoyle,  a  Washington,  D.C. 
literary  magazine. 

Kevin  Milliken  is  a  senior  from  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Though  a  civil 
engineer,  he  plans  to  attend  law  school  in  the  fall. 

Dale  Randall  teaches  English  at  Duke. 

Jeff  Ross  is  a  senior  Chemistry  major  from  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Having 
studied  with  James  Applewhite,  Joe  Ashby  Porter,  and  Reynolds  Price, 
he  plans  to  attend  medical  school  and  continue  writing. 

Wendy  Salomon  is  a  senior  from  Montreal  with  a  dog  named  Rasta. 

Andrea  Selch  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  Philosophy.  She  is  a  native 
New  Yorker. 

Diane  Stelzer,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Medical  School, 
is  a  resident  in  Dukes  Family  Medicine  program.  She  is  from 
Springfield,  Missouri  via  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Emmett  Steward  is  a  senior  Biology  major  from  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina. 

Elizabeth  Temple  is  a  senior  double  majoring  in  Political  Science  and 
English.  She  calls  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  home. 

Yoji  Yamaguchi,  a  junior  from  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  plans  to  become 
a  bricklayer  after  graduation. 
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Announcements 


The  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  Literature  is  being  presented  for 
the  fourth  year  to  the  Duke  undergraduates  with  the  outstanding  samples 
of  poetry  and  fiction  in  THE  ARCHIVE.  The  judges  are  selected  from 
the  Duke  community  by  the  management  of  the  Gothic  Bookshop.  The 
names  of  the  judges  may  not  be  made  public.  The  prize  consists  of  a 
$50  gift  certificate  to  be  used  at  any  of  the  Duke  University  Stores.  The 
winners  of  the  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  this  issue  are  Kirk  Elvy 
for  A  Southern  Maryland  Autumn  and  Emmett  Steward  for  Consumption. 

Newman  Ivey  White  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1913  (M.A. 
1914)  and  taught  at  Trinity  College  and  Duke  University  from  1919  to 
1948,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  from  1943  to 
1948.  He  edited  with  W.C.  Jackson  An  Anthology  of  Verse  by  American 
Negroes  (1924)  and  American  Negro  Folk  Songs  (1928).  In  1943,  he  became 
general  editor  of  the  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore. 

White  was  a  noted  scholar  on  Shelley  and  published  many  works, 
among  them  an  anthology  The  Best  of  Shelley  (1932),  The  Unextinguished 
Hearth:  Shelley  and  His  Contemporary  Critics  (1938),  a  two-volume  biogra¬ 
phy,  Shelley  (1940),  and  Portrait  of  Shelley  (1945). 

* 

Past  Winners  of  the  Newman  Ivey  White  Award  for  Literature 
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Murray  Stanton 


Sankaty  Head 


The  wind 
November  cold, 
wool  wet  with  dew 
we  stood, 
eyes 

like  ice-cubes  on  plate  glass, 
sharp  and 
green. 

Even  the  warmth 

in  the 

roots 

of  clumped  grass 
brushed  out  into  blue 
with  the  sound  of  the 
waves, 

and  the  foam  and  blackness  in  the  back 
of  my  head 

were  as  deep  and  frothy 
as  the 

Breakers  we  watched  from 
above. 
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R.  J.  Morris 


Key  Bridge 


A  skeleton  in  ragged  black 
Lies  crumpled; 

A  heap  of  wrinkles  and  bones 
By  bridge  rail. 

Shadows  like  bruises 

Creep  into  his  gaunt,  unshaven  face 

As  sunset  fades 

Into  twilight, 

Then  blue-black. 

Behind  Rosslyn’s  chrome 
Towers.  Shoeshined  bankers 
Stroll  past. 

His  voice  like  wet  ashes; 

“Got  any  change?” 

Pinstriped  brassy  laughs 
Bounce  about  the  sidewalk. 

By  his  bulging  Safeway  bags 
I  drop  a  quarter. 

Darkness  thickens 

But  I  cannot  find  the  evening  star. 

Broad  stripes  of  red  and  green 
Slide  over  the  leaden  river. 

On  the  horizon  heat-lightning 

Flashes  like  sparks  from  some  hellish  engine. 

But  no  thunder,  just  desperate 

Silence. 
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Eric  Rector 


Drinking  Beer  The  Boys  We  Are 


Drinking  beer,  the  boys  (we)  are  standing, 
elbows  on  the  bar  made  to  cradle  angles  right  shaped 
by  bones.  We’re  gaining  sight  of  the  girls  we’ve 
known  in  past.  Presently  it’s  dark,  and  fast  midnight 
calls  but  signals  nil.  Inner  sanctum  wood  and  filled 
full  with  old  men  earning  stripes  showing  years  of 
frozen  nights  like  now.  We  boys  are  telling  tales 
Like  now:  we  boys  are  telling  tales 
Showing  years  of  frozen  nights 
Full  with  old  men  earning  stripes 
Inner  sanctum  wood  and  filled 
Midnight  calls  but  signals  nil 
Presently  it’s  dark  and  fast 
Of  the  girls  we’ve  known  in  past 
Shaped  by  bones— were  gaining  sight 
Made  to  cradle  angles  right— 

Standing  elbows  on  the  bar 
Drinking  beer  the  boys  we  are 
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Cornelia  Janke 


Sunset  Over  New  Jersey 


The  cab  smelled  of  cigarettes  and  old  vinyl.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment 
while  the  driver  helped  him  with  his  suitcase.  Perhaps  he  should  have 
chosen  that  Limo  instead,  or  the  Peugeot  parked  behind  it.  Yes,  those 
cabs  would  have  been  better:  a  comfortable  ride. 'He  was  about  to  tell 
his  cabby  never  mind,  hed  forgotten  something,  but  the  trunk  slammed 
shut;  his  driver  took  the  wheel.  Reluctantly,  he  climbed  into  the  back 
seat,  which  was  patched  and  scarred  by  electrical  tape.  He  glanced 
remorsefully  out  the  back  window  as  the  Peugeot  sped  away.  Frowning, 
he  decided  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  it  would  be  Peugeot  cabs, 
or  nothing. 

“Where  to?”  The  cabby  rolled  his  r’s.  Where  from?  Spain  perhaps,  or 
Turkey.  He  looked  Turkish. 

“That  hotel  on  the  Hudson  .  .  .  you  know,  the  one  with  the  view  of 
New  Jersey.” 

“What’s  the  address?”  The  cabby’s  eyes  glared  at  the  rear  view  mirror. 

“Oh  yes  of  course  .  .  .  the  address.  It’s  written  down— 1760  Riverside 
Drive— Manhattan.”  The  cab  lurched  forward,  leaving  the  Arrivals 
building  with  a  screech. 

It  was  raining  as  they  entered  Manhattan.  A  damp  sheen  glossed  streets 
sidewalks,  and  buildings.  Grey  light  was  everywhere,  exposing  structures 
without  mercy.  The  city  looked  naked;  there  were  no  shadows,  no  shades. 
He  squinted  out  the  window  in  delight:  a  naked  city!  Sounds  of  traffic 
above  the  din  of  windshield  wipers  and  FM  static  fueled  his  excitement. 
He  had  not  heard  sounds  like  that  since— when? 

They  took  the  “scenic  route”  through  Central  Park.  He  didn’t  mind— he 
watched  the  snow  capping  benches,  trees  and  statues  grow  heavy  and 
fall  to  the  ground  in  icy  puddles.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  the  cab  driver, 
but  couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  say.  The  sky  began  to  lighten  just  as 
they  left  the  park,  and  the  sun  appeared.  He  thought  he  saw  a  rainbow 
over  behind  the  RCA  building,  but  it  was  only  a  low-flying  plane.  At 
last  he  saw  water.  It  was  the  Hudson,  he  knew;  they  must  he  close  to 
the  hotel.  Yes,  there  it  was,  the  one  with  the  awning.  The  cabby  got 
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out  and  helped  him  with  his  suitcase.  A  door  man  held  the  door. 

The  lobby  was  lit  by  elegant  chandeliers.  Guests  bustled  purposefully 
to  and  fro.  He  was  pleased,  and  though  it  was  warm  inside,  he  kept  his 
overcoat  on.  It  made  him  look  distinguished. 

“1  believe  1  had  a  room  reserved,  facing  New  Jersey.  Winters  is  my  name, 
Ronald  D.”  The  recentionist  was  an  elderly  man.  with  goldrimmed 
spectacles  and  a  solid  black  tie.  Winters  almost  complimented  the  tie, 
but  changed  his  mind.  The  desk  was  mahogany,  highly  polished. 

“Mister  Winters.  Yes,  room  1010  E.  Only  it  doesn’t  have  a  view.  I’m 
afraid  we  have  no  rooms  available  facing  the  river.’’  His  voice  trembled 
as  he  spoke. 

“TTiere  must  be  some  mistake.  Winters  is  my  name— Ronald  D.  Winters. 
1  reserved  a  room,  you  see.  It’s  important.  Perhaps  you  have  me  confused 
with  some  other  Winters?” 

The  receptionist  checked  his  records,  and  disappeared  into  a  small 
room.  He  returned  smiling.  “Yes  Mister  Winters,  you  are  right— a  room 
on  the  west  side.  Only  we  are  fully  booked.  I’m  afraid.  Your  room  will 
be  ready  at  five.  Can  we  place  you  in  a  substitute  until  then?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Winters,  relieved. 

Once  Winters  was  settled  into  his  temporary  room,  he  began  to  wonder 
what  to  do.  It  was  still  early;  two  hours  until  dinner.  The  room,  though 
only  a  substitute,  was  elegant.  Not  only  did  it  have  a  bed  ‘fit  for  a  king’, 
but  it  had  a  sitting  room  with  two  velvet  chairs  and  a  glass  table,  framed 
by  large  old  windows  with  wide  sills.  Winters  took  off  his  shoes  so  that 
he  could  feel  the  lushness  of  the  carpet.  It  was  a  deep  red,  and  when 
he  dragged  his  foot  against  the  grain,  a  streak  appeared.  He  walked  around 
the  room  in  stocking  feet  for  a  while,  breathing  deeply  as  though  the 
carpet  were  soft  earth,  the  velvet  chairs  distant  hills,  and  the  huge  old 
windows,  boundless  sky.  “Yes  indeed,”  Winters  said  to  himself  as  he  flopped 
down  on  the  bed,  “yes  indeed.”  He  glanced  at  his  gold  watch,  bought 
especially  for  this  occasion,  and  noted  with  displeasure  that  it  was  only 
four  fifteen.  He  looked  out  the  window;  it  had  stopped  raining.  With 
sudden  decisiveness.  Winters  put  on  his  shoes  and  his  overcoat.  He  would 
go  for  a  walk  until  dinner. 

He  shivered  as  he  stepped  from  beneath  the  awning.  Wind  whipped 
his  face  and  wheedled  between  the  leather  buttons  of  his  overcoat. 
Winters  raised  his  collar  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  He  was 
so  bothered  by  the  wind  that  he  did  not  notice  the  great  orange  sun 
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sinking  behind  New  Jersey.  He  walked  briskly  along  Riverside  Drive  from 
block  to  block,  seeing  only  the  dirty  grey  of  the  sidewalk,  and  the  shiny 
tops  of  his  shoes,  until  he  came  to  a  small  park.  He  found  a  bench  and 
sat  down.  Abruptly,  the  wind  stopped,  and  a  vacuum  of  stillness  followed. 
He  took  a  deep  breath  and  shook  himself.  The  sky  over  New  Jersey  was 
a  pale  pink.  Winters  marvelled  at  its  softness.  There  was  a  word  for  such 
a  light,  he  knew.  He  had  learned  it  in  high  school,  and  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  had  written  it  down  and  kept  in  his  wallet  behind  his  driver’s 
license,  where  he  kept  all  his  important  things.  What  was  that  word? 
He  thought  upon  this  question  for  a  time,  until,  frustrated,  he  began 
to  think  of  other  things. 

The  horizon  intrigued  him.  Its  soft  strata  of  color  reminded  him  of 
a  painting  that  he  had  seen  recently.  Where  had  he  seen  it?  Again, 
Winters  was  perplexed.  Had  he  seen  it  in  the  hotel  lobby  perhaps,  or 
in  an  advertisement?  It  had  been  a  modem  painting,  one  with  no  people 
or  buildings  but  only  color— soft  strata  of  color  like  the  New  Jersey  sky. 
“New  Jersey,”  he  said  aloud.  He  had  never  been  there,  except  of  course 
the  Turnpike  when  he  used  to  drive  from  Delaware  to  Rhode  Island  to 
see  Aunt  Mamie.  It  had  been  years  though— since  then,  Mamie  had 
died,  and  he  and  Ellen  had  moved  to  St.  Louis. 

Winters  did  not  mind  St.  Louis.  He  didn’t  mind  the  mild  buildings, 
the  moderate  city  streets.  He  did  not  mind  his  office  or  his  secretary 
or  the  Green  Street  Coffee  Shop  where  he  ate  lunch.  He  did  not  mind 
Ellen,  either.  She  was  clean  and  quiet;  she  kept  him  company.  Lately 
however,  St.  Louis  had  gotten  dreary.  Winters  &  McVinne  had  been 
losing  clients  steadily  to  some  new  accounting  firm  downtown,  the  Green 
Street  Coffee  Shop  had  changed  hands,  and  ever  since  August  when 
Buttons  had  died,  Ellen  had  begun  looking  old.  He  had  suggested  they 
go  on  a  trip  together— to  get  Ellen’s  mind  off  old  Buttons— and  for 
months.  Winters  would  leave  pictures  of  Florida  lying  randomly  on  his 
dresser,  or  on  the  kitchen  table.  Ellen  never  seemed  to  notice  though, 
except  for  once  when  she  told  him  “trips  are  too  much  trouble  dear, 
and  besides,  they’re  expensive.” 

And  so,  when  Winters  decided  to  go  to  New  York,  he  told  Ellen  it 
was  on  business.  He  had  never  lied  to  her  before,  but  somehow  this  time 
seemed  justified.  Winters  felt  that  if  he  could  just  slip  away  for  a  few 
days  and  immerse  himself  in  newness,  he  could  return  to  St.  Louis  quite 
refreshed. 
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It  was  dark  as  Winters  rose  from  the  bench.  It  must  certainly  be 
dinnertime  now,  he  thought;  the  hollowness  in  his  stomach  was  almost 
unbearable.  He  took  one  last  look  at  the  horizon,  now  condensed  to 
a  dark  orange  ribbon,  and  walked  briskly  back  to  the  hotel.  Winters 
thought  of  comfort— of  his  room,  finally  ready,  and  of  his  impending 
meal.  He  thought  of  what  he  would  wear  to  supper,  thought  of  the  wine 
he  would  have  with  his  entree.  And  then,  caught  off-guard  at  a  pedestrian 
crossing,  bothered  by  wind  and  the  honking  of  horns.  Winters  thought 
of  Betsy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  cold  that  caused  it,  or  all  those  flashing 
lights,  but  whatever  the  reason,  Betsy  Davis  was  there  in  front  of  him, 
sticking  out  in  his  mind,  unsummoned. 

Winters  hurried  on  in  mild  irritation.  Thoughts  of  any  woman  besides 
Ellen  perplexed  him;  he  was  afraid  of  their  implications.  Winters  recalled 
a  trip  to  Seattle.  A  stewardess  had  impressed  him  so  much  that  his  entire 
trip  was  tainted  by  her  memory.  She’d  had  a  sweet  southern  accent,  and 
a  pale  complexion.  The  stewardess  had  reminded  Winters  of  his  mother, 
and  it  was  this  resemblance  with  which  he  had  justified  his 
preoccupation,  since  he  loved  Ellen,  and  thought  that  any  unjustified 
lust  was  a  breach  of  their  marriage  vow.  Still,  he  looked  upon  his  trip 
to  Seattle  with  a  feeling  of  fond  mischief,  and  though  the  stewardess 
had  meant  no  harm.  Winters  couldn’t  help  thinking  her  delightfully 
impure. 

This  time  it  was  Betsy  Davis,  a  girl  he’d  known  in  high  school.  Her 
father  was  a  druggist;  she’d  moved  in  popular  circles.  Winters  had  been 
awed  by  her  popularity,  her  careless  charm,  and  had  loved  her  silently 
for  months.  One  day,  while  he  was  studying  Calculus,  a  note  was  dropped 
in  his  lap.  ‘I  find  you  interesting,’  it  had  said,  ‘will  you  have  dinner  with 
me  and  my  family?’ 

Their  love  had  lasted  three  months,  until  the  day  when  Betsy  stoically 
informed  him  that  she  was  leaving  Baltimore— her  father  had  sold  the 
store,  and  had  bought  a  chain  of  supermarkets  in  New  Jersey.  Winters 
remembered  the  parting  very  well.  He  remembered  the  blue  dress  Betsy 
wore,  and  the  smell  of  Lilac  when  she’d  kissed  him  goodbye. 

He  had  reached  his  room  by  now,  and  found  that  his  belongings  had 
been  transferred  across  the  hall.  Excited,  Winters  burst  into  the  new 
room.  He  switched  on  the  light  and  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that 
it  was  an  exact  replica  of  his  former  room.  Two  velvet  chairs  were  placed 
strategically  by  the  window;  long  white  drapes  framed  the  now  darkened 
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glass.  Instead  of  burgundy,  however,  the  carpet  was  dark  blue,  and  through 
the  half-opened  curtains  twinkled  the  lights  of  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  Recovering  from  his  initial  disappointment.  Winters  decided  that 
he  liked  his  new  room.  Blue  was  his  favorite  color,  and  of  course,  there 
was  New  Jersey. 

A  sedate  calm  greeted  Winters  as  he  pushed  open  the  heavy  glass  door 
that  separated  the  restaurant  from  the  rest  of  the  hotel.  The  dining  room 
was  empty  when  he  arrived.  A  pianist  in  a  tuxedo  played  Christmas 
music;  and  old  couple  in  the  comer  ate  appetizers  in  silence.  He  could 
hear  the  tinkling  of  glasses,  and  the  laughter  of  cooks  through  the  kitchen 
door.  An  attractive  hostess  led  him  to  his  seat.  She  wore  a  sweater  dress 
that  puckered  unintentionally  at  the  small  of  her  back.  Winters  had 
an  impulse  to  smooth  it  out,  but  instead,  he  looked  away.  Once  seated, 
he  felt  free  to  take  stock  of  his  surroundings.  It  was  a  fancy  dining  room; 
elegant  paintings  decorated  the  walls.  The  lights  were  dim,  and  combined 
with  the  dusty  pink  decor  of  the  walls  and  carpet,  they  created  a  dream¬ 
like  ambiance. 

Winters  scanned  the  menu  with  interest.  All  the  entrees  were  written 
in  Erench.  He  sat  pronouncing  the  strange  names  with  a  whisper,  and 
turned  the  waitress  away  twice,  until  he  had  pronounced  the  entire  menu 
perfectly.  Finally  he  chose  Coquilles  St.  Jacques,  a  dish  he  loved  but 
hadn’t  eaten  in  months,  since  Ellen  didn’t  like  scallops  and  never  thought 
of  making  them  for  dinner. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  his  meal  to  arrive.  Winters  again  thought 
of  Betsy,  and  of  his  high  school  reunion  five  years  ago.  “It’s  silly,  this 
reunion  thing,”  Ellen  had  said,  “flying  all  the  way  to  New  York  City  to 
watch  each  other  age.  .  .  .”  That  was  the  way  Ellen  looked  at  things— 
always  practical— and  so  when  Winters  insisted  on  going  anyway,  and 
Ellen  decided  to  go  with  him,  he  was  surprised.  He  didn’t  really  want 
her  to  come  — it  was  as  though  she  was  infringing  upon  his  privacy,  his 
personal  past.  “You  won’t  know  anyone,”  he  protested,  “you’ll  be  bored.” 
Ellen  couldn’t  be  swayed. 

They  arrived  late,  and  had  to  sit  at  a  table  for  unexpected  guests. 
Winters  ate  in  silence.  He  did’t  know  his  neighbors,  and  besides,  Ellen 
intimidated  him.  It  wasn’t  until  after  dinner  during  the  reception  that 
Winters  began  to  feel  comfortable.  He  left  Ellen  at  the  table,  since  she 
was  hitting  it  off  with  Joe  Bentley,  the  old  marching  band  leader,  and 
found  a  bunch  of  his  old  chemistry  cronies. 
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By  the  time  he  had  finished  three  glasses  of  wine,  it  was  time  to  leave. 
Winters  felt  sad  about  this,  since  he  was  just  beginning  to  think  that 
high  school  hadn’t  been  so  bad  after  all.  Then  he  saw  Betsy.  His  heart 
leapt,  he  blushed,  he  wanted  to  run  away.  But  it  was  too  late— she’d  seen 
him,  and  was  rushing  towards  him  with  a  smile  and  a  drink  in  hand. 

“Ronald?  Ronald,  you  came  after  all!”  She  pressed  herself  against  him 
and  gave  him  a  quick  embrace.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed;  her  eyes 
twinkled  .  .  .  she  looked  lovely.  Winters  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 
“Yes— 1  wouldn’t  miss  it.  We  came  late— were  sitting  at  the  back” 

“You  look  wonderful.  Life’s  treating  you  well,  I  can  see.  You  must  have 
become  a  successful  banker,  just  like  we  said  you  would.  Remember  how 
we  said  that?  And  1  would  be  a  wife,  with  a  big  house  and—  She  stopped 
suddenly,  and  brushed  back  her  hair.  It  was  soft  honey  blond,  and  loosely 
cut,  falling  about  her  face  in  girlish  waves.  She  continued  quietly.  “Oh, 
but  listen  to  me,  carrying  on  about  the  past.  You’ve  had  enough  of  that. 
I’ll  bet.”  Betsy  slipped  her  drink  and  smiled  at  the  floor. 

“Oh,  no.  I  like  the  past.  Only,  I’m  not  a  banker.  I’m  a  accountant  with 
my  own  firm.  I’m  here  with  my  wife  Ellen.  Are  you  married?”  As  he 
said  this.  Winters  spotted  the  ring  on  Betsy’s  finger.  She  followed  his 
gaze  and  smiled.  They  looked  at  the  floor  together.  Winters  admired 
her  tiny  feet,  her  fleshy  calves.  He  had  always  liked  Betsy’s  legs,  so  much 
that  now  when  he  heard  the  word  ‘shapely’,  he  thought  of  her.  The  hem 
of  her  dress  started  just  below  her  knees.  Winters  followed  it  up  to  her 
waist,  where  her  dress  was  neatly  gathered  by  a  belt.  Betsy  had  what 
one  called  a  ‘petite  figure.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  ask  her  where  she 
lived,  a  tall  blond  man  came  up  behind  Betsy  and  patted  her  behind. 
Startled,  she  turned  towards  him,  and  laughed. 

“Michael,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Ronald.  We  were— friends  in  high  school.” 
Michael  nodded  politely.  The  two  men  shook  hands. 

“Pleased  to  meet  you,”  said  Winters,  disconcerted  by  Michael’s  strong 

grip- 

“Travel  far  and  wide  to  see  your  old  buddies?” 

“Eh  .  .  .  yes,”  said  Winters,  “St.  Louis.”  Interest  sparked  in  Betsy’s  eyes. 
She  looked  at  Winters  and  smiled  faintly. 

“Well,  looks  like  the  party’s  breaking  up,”  said  Michael,  “what  d’you 
say  about  getting  on  home.  Pumpkin— you  know  how  bad  it  gets.  .  .  .” 

Betsy  nodded.  “It’s  a  long  drive  back  to  New  Jersey.  The  tunnel’s 
blocked,  so  we  have  to  take  the  bridge.  I  hadn’t  noticed  it  was  so  late.” 
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She  smiled  sadly,  and  walked  off  to  get  her  coat.  Michael  followed. 
Winters  didn’t  move.  He  watched  as  guests  clustered  around  the  coat 
room,  and  pressed  towards  the  door.  He  was  startled  by  a  hand  on  his 
back.  Betsy  had  stepped  up  behind  him.  “Goodbye,  Ronald.  Let’s  get 
together  the  next  time  you’re  in  New  York.”  Winters’  heartbeat  quickened. 

“I’d  like  that,”  he  stammered.  They  both  watched  Michael  approaching 
from  a  distance.  Betsy  pressed  a  small  piece  of  paper  into  Winters’  hand, 
and  scurried  off.  Winters  turned  to  find  Ellen. 

He  finished  his  meal  in  silence.  The  dining  room  had  filled;  chatter 
now  replaced  the  sedate  calm.  There  was  an  old  man  eating  alone  at 
a  table  directly  opposite.  The  two  gazed  at  each  other.  Winters  mustered 
a  smile;  the  old  man  slurped  his  soup  and  looked  away.  Winters  felt 
suddenly  alone.  He  had  not  spoken  to  anyone  except  the  waitress  all 
evening.  He  thought  of  Ellen.  She  had  found  Betsy’s  address  in  his  coat 
pocket  a  week  after  the  reunion.  “Who  is  Betsy  Davis?”  she  had  asked. 
Winters  said  she  was  an  old  acquaintance.  “Oh,”  said  Ellen  handing  him 
the  slip  of  paper,  “better  put  this  in  a  safe  place.”  After  that.  Winters 
kept  it  in  his  wallet. 

The  room  smelled  of  air  freshener  as  he  entered.  Winters  checked 
the  time:  eight  fifteen.  Loosening  his  tie,  he  walked  slowly  across  the 
the  carpet,  making  sure  to  drag  his  feet.  The  marks  on  the  rug  no  longer 
delighted  him.  He  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out.  Lights  flickered 
in  the  distance.  Winters  tried  to  think  of  Betsy’s  address.  He  had  only 
looked  at  it  once  since  the  reunion,  when  he  was  leafing  through  his 
wallet  one  day  to  find  a  receipt  for  the  cleaners.  The  town  had  a  nice 
name— two  words.  Winters  wondered  if  the  neighborhood  Betsy  lived 
in  now  was  anything  like  the  one  in  Baltimore.  He  had  always  liked 
her  house;  its  two-car  garage  and  push-button  intercoms  had  struck  him 
as  a  tasteful  expression  of  success. 

“Englewood,”  he  said  aloud.  “Englewood  Cliffs.”  Satisfied  at  his  own 
feat  of  memory.  Winters  was  overcome  with  the  desire  to  see  Betsy.  He 
walked  to  the  phone  to  call  her,  but  after  three  steps,  he  stopped.  What 
would  he  say?  Would  he  hang  up  if  Michael  answered?  Would  he  drive 
out  to  see  her?  Would  they  meet  somewhere? 

Confused,  Winters  sat  down  on  the  bed.  Somthing  kept  him  from 
calling.  Was  he  afraid  she  wouldn’t  see  him,  or  that  Michael  would  come 
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along?  So  many  questions!  Winters  had  not  expected  them.  He  felt  lonely 
and  unsure.  Why  had  he  come  to  New  York  at  all?  Why  had  he  come 
to  this  expensive  hotel,  and  why  did  he  long  to  see  Betsy?  He  was  afraid 
to  consider  the  answer. 

The  river  was  nice,  it  was  true.  He  imagined  the  first  Americans  as 
they  gazed  from  Manhattan  to  the  cliffs  of  the  palisades.  He  imagined 
his  ancestors  sailing  up  past  Liberty  Island,  imagined  a  host  of  sunsets 
against  the  western  sky.  And  Betsy?  She  was  an  old  friend,  a  part  of 
his  past.  It  was  important  to  keep  in  touch.  It  was  good  to  get  out  of 
St.  Louis.  .  .  . 

Despite  all  his  efforts.  Winters  could  not  retrieve  the  air  of  innocence 
with  which  he  had  first  arrived.  The  reality  of  his  true  motivations 
troubled  him.  He  had  come  to  New  York  to  see  Betsy.  He  had  found 
this  hotel,  demanded  this  room  with  a  view,  for  her.  Winters  looked 
at  his  new  overcoat  hanging  in  the  comer.  He  snapped  the  wristband 
of  his  new  gold  watch.  Thoughts  of  Ellen  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  his 
conscience.  Her  ignorance  made  her  innocent,  made  him  corrupt. 
Winters  tried  to  reconcile  his  lust,  as  he  had  with  the  stewardess.  It  would 
only  be  for  an  hour— over  lunch  perhaps,  or  a  glass  of  wine.  They  could 
chat  amiably,  relive  old  times.  .  .  . 

The  room  was  so  silent  Winters  could  hear  his  watch  ticking  faintly 
on  his  wrist.  His  skin  crawled;  his  temples  throbbed.  The  room  stifled 
him;  he  needed  air.  But  where  could  he  go?  He  knew  no  one  in  New 
York,  knew  no  place  to  go.  Winters  grabbed  his  coat  in  a  frenzy  and 
hastened  down  to  the  street.  He  hailed  a  cab,  forgetting  to  check  the 
make,  and  panted  “Forty-second  street,  please!” 

His  heart  raced  as  he  climbed  out  of  the  cab.  So  many  lights,  so  many 
cars  and  people!  Streams  of  them,  coming  at  him,  pouring  over  him 
as  though  he  wasn’t  there.  Winters  began  to  walk.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  bit  into  his  cheeks.  With  a  jerk,  the  tail 
of  his  overcoat  flew  up  behind  him  and  billowed  full  of  wind.  Goosebumps 
rippled  along  his  arms  and  legs.  In  a  panic.  Winters  snatched  his  coat 
and  buttoned  every  button.  It  was  no  use;  the  cold  had  sapped  his 
strength. 

Winters  rushed  along  the  avenue,  struggling  to  keep  up  with  the 
nameless  throng.  He  glanced  quickly  from  side  to  side.  A  tall  youth  in 
a  leather  jacket  and  cowboy  boots  cooed  at  a  w'oman  in  front  of  him. 
He  puckered  his  lips  and  then  laughed  with  a  hiss.  Winters  quickened 
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his  pace.  A  blind  man  with  a  bell  begged  for  dimes  at  a  stop  light;  a 
boy  sold  watches  from  a  darkened  vestibule.  Winters  was  almost  running 
now,  struggling  to  get  ahead.  Finally,  he  managed  to  free  himself  from 
the  crowd.  The  sidewalk  opened  up  in  front  of  him;  he  walked  alone. 
The  same  streets  and  buildings  which  had  seemed  so  delightfully  naked 
in  daylight  now  crowded  Winters  with  lurid  shadows  and  frightening 
unknowns.  He  missed  Ellen;  he  longed  to  see  Betsy. 

A  shabby  crowd  was  gathering  in  front  of  him.  Curious  to  see  the 
reason.  Winters  slowed  his  pace.  ‘Debbie  Does  Dallas’  blazed  at  him  in 
flourescent  red  and  green.  ‘Live  triple  X  sex!’  ‘For  Men  Only!’  ‘Three 
Shows  for  a  Dollar!’  Winters  hurried  on.  Sick  to  his  stomach  and  aching 
with  cold.  Winters  thought  he  would  return  home  immediately.  Ellen 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  him  ...  he  would  tell  her  everything.  Only, 
he  couldn’t.  Ellen  would  not  understand.  There  was  no  choice  but  to 
follow  through,  since  leaving  New  York  now,  after  having  come  all  this 
way  would  be  senseless,  senseless.  He  had  to  call  Betsy.  He  had  to  speak 
to  her  ...  he  would  explain. 

Winters  was  lost  in  such  a  web  of  confusion  that  he  did  not  see  the 
cross  walk  light  turn  red.  Eyes  focused  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  him. 
Winters  scurried  out  into  the  street.  Suddenly,  lights  rushed  towards  him. 
Faster,  faster  they  came— he  stood  motionless  for  a  second.  Tires 
screeched,  horns  shattered  his  stupor.  Winters  ran  safely  to  the  other 
side.  He  continued  on,  gasping  for  air.  When  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Winters  took  refuge  in  a  phone  booth.  He  pressed  his  forehead  against 
the  cold  glass,  and  felt  his  pulse  throbbing  in  his  temples.  The  glass 
was  smudged.  Distorted  prisms  of  yellow  red  and  blue  pierced  his  eyes. 
Hurriedly,  Winters  flipped  through  his  wallet,  past  driver’s  license  and 
credit  cards,  past  important  phone  numbers,  past  a  picture  of  Ellen.  And 
there,  tucked  squarely  behind  his  business  cards  was  a  neatly  folded  paper 
with  Betsy’s  phone  number  written  in  a  fine  hand.  He  picked  up  the 
receiver,  deposited  all  the  change  he  had,  and  dialed. 

The  phone  rang  three  times  before  someone  picked  it  up.  “Hello?” 
she  said.  He  had  not  expected  an  answer.  Lights  from  Zoro’s  Pleasure 
Palace  blinked  incessantly.  Wind  shook  the  shabby  booth.  “Hello?”  she 
said  again,  more  insistently.  Winters  felt  trapped.  He  had  to  say 
something— she  was  waiting  for  him— he  blurted  the  first  name  that  came 
to  his  head. 

“Ellen?” 
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“Who?  Who  do  you  want?”  Static  snapped  and  popped.  Winters  chould 
barely  make  out  the  words. 

“Ellen,”  he  said  again. 

“I’m  sorry.  There  is  no  Ellen  here.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right 
number?”  Winters  trembled.  He  forced  himself  on. 

“Is  this  201'337'6576,”  he  shouted.  The  static  had  mounted  to  an 
obtrusive  hiss. 

“Yes,”  she  shouted  back,  “but  there  is  no  Ellen  here.  You  must  have 
the  wrong  number.”  After  a  short  pause,  she  hung  up.  Winters  clutched 
the  receiver,  letting  the  dial  tone  numb  his  thoughts.  He  struggled  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  done  the  right  thing.  Seeing  Betsy  was 
really  quite  impossible,  he  thought,  since  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her. 
Besides,  she  had  sounded  busy  on  the  phone.  She  would  not  want  to 
see  him.  And  Michael  would  be  jealous.  Winters  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  then  frowned.  He  did  not  like  to  consider  himself  as  the  kind  of 
man  who  ruined  marriages. 

Of  course,  there  was  his  own  marriage  to  consider  as  well.  Betsy  would 
certainly  have  interpreted  his  call  as  a  sign  that  he  and  Ellen  weren’t 
getting  along.  This  was  absurd,  he  thought,  and  marvelled  at  the 
conviction  of  his  own  feelings.  Wiping  his  brow.  Winters  thanked 
goodness  that  he’d  had  enough  sense  to  pretend  he’d  gotten  the  wrong 
number.  His  moral  convictions  had  prevailed.  He  signed  deeply— the 
ordeal  was  over.  Betsy’s  address  lay  crumpled  on  the  floor.  Images  of  the 
park  rose  to  his  mind.  He  bent  to  pick  up  his  wallet,  which  had  fallen. 
A  word  came  to  him  then— it  was  a  word  he’d  almost  forgotten.  He  smiled 
and  thought  of  the  New  Jersey  sky.  “Resplendent,”  he  whispered,  and 
left  the  booth.  As  he  stepped  to  the  curb,  the  traffic  light  changed.  A 
herd  of  cars  and  taxis  slowed.  He  scanned  the  avenue.  There  were  black 
cabs  and  yellow  ones;  some  were  old,  and  some  had  passengers. 
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Sailors  On  Decks 


in  the  noon  tide 
the  fish  fly  in 
their  fins  drawing  lines 
like  razors  cutting  cardboard 

in  the  high  heat  of  the  day 
he  sits 

counting  ferries  and  sailors  on  decks 
whose  reflections 
cross  the  fish-path 

the  fins  cut  leaks  in  the  colors 
pulling  them  down 
and  distorting  the  crisp  duplicate 
so  he  sees  no  more  of  the  boats 
just  the  stained-glass 
pieces  of  the  picture 
he  hasn’t  remembered 


since  childhood 
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when  the  evening  comes 
he  also  sits 
talking  with  fish 
not  moving  his  lips 
just  sighing  the  message 
while  tearing  the  grass 
from  its  home  in  the  dirt 

everyonce  in  awhile 
he  flings  it  and  scatters 
the  painters  of  shapes 

he  recalls  the  lost  fossil 
(the  memory  fish  fins  had  drawn) 
and  turns  it  over  and  over 
not  knowing  how  it  could  be 
he’d  forgotten 

restless  he  rises  and  paces 
his  shadow  erasing 
the  lines  in  the  water 
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he  looks  up  once  more 
to  see  sailors  on  decks 
scrubbing  and  shining  the  brass 
heads  bent  with  intensity 
and  strength 
for  the  shine 

he  is  caught  in  vortex 
of  rays  spinning  out 
from  the  water  below  him 


A' 
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The  Strong  Child  Dreams  On 


one  arm  dangling  tan  and  strong 
with  sunbleached  hair  the  child 
suffers  from  a  wound 
no  gun  has  made 

quiet  and  tired 

the  day  has  brought  her  games  to  play 
too  many  for  the  sleep  she  had 
and  lying  on  the  sand 
she  fights  the  sand-fleas 
for  more  rest 

no  time  had  drawn  her  down 

this  avenue  to  sleep 

and  in  her  dreams 

she  gathers  Donax  shells  and  twigs 

to  decorate 

a  mound  of  sand 

dignified  she  lets  the  daydream  drag  on.  .  . 

one  fish  two  fish 

a  little  bit  of  line 

caught  around  the  motor 

tangling  it 

so  she  must  stop 

dreaming  now  of  over-stocked  rivers 
and  lakes 

the  landscapes  sawed  off  like 
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amputated  limbs 

so  no  beaches  bring  swimmers 

disturbing  the  calm 

she  is  finished  with  fishing 
for  real 

half  again  her  life-time  later 
bottle-glass  rubbed  smooth  by  sand 
is  saved  in  a  box  on  the  table 
underneath  it  she  keeps 
the  key  to  the  boathouse 
and  a  license  for  fishing 
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Eating  in  Strange  Weather 


Mommy  said  you  could  tell  it  was  Cape  Cod  because  the  meat  cost 
so  much  and  all  the  ladies  wore  those  blue  and  white  canvas  sneakers— the 
kind  with  pointed  toes  and  little  zig-zag  ridges  on  the  sole.  Paul  wanted 
those  kind  but  Girdy  Lee  said  he  would  look  like  a  fag.  You  wouldn’t 
want  to  look  like  that  said  Mommy,  and  Paul  didn’t.  She  picked  him 
out  black  ones  instead,  with  suction  cups  on  the  bottom  and  blue  and 
red  rubber  stripes  you  could  peel  off.  They  felt  all  right  Paul  decided. 
He  knew  you  could  peel  off  the  rubber  stripes  because  he  had  tried  it 
on  a  pair  when  no  one  was  looking.  She  also  bought  a  pair  of  strap-on 
diving  fins  with  a  picture  of  Jacques  Cousteau  on  the  package  and  two 
plastic  ferryboats  for  Paul  and  Lizzy  because  after  all  it  was  summer 
vacation  even  if  it  was  raining,  and  Mrs.  Lee  said  yes  and  bought  the 
same  kind  of  boat  so  the  kids  wouldn’t  fight  over  them. 

—  I’m  going  to  be  a  scuba  diver  said  Paul  when  they  got  to  the  car. 
Before  when  he  said  that.  Daddy  had  squinted  his  eyes  up  at  the  ocean 
and  said  it  was  dangerous  and  you  really  have  to  know  what  you’re  doing. 
Then  Daddy  leaned  forward  on  his  crutches  and  pushed  white-rimmed 
holes  into  the  sand. 

On  TV  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  You  could  tell  by  the  double 
yellow  air  tanks  and  the  underwater  watches.  Sometimes  they  talked 
in  French  and  when  they  did,  an  announcer  with  a  serious  voice  would 
come  on  and  explain  it  all  in  English.  Paul  imagined  himself  old  in  a 
squishy  black  wetsuit.  He  lay  in  the  very  back  of  the  station  wagon  and 
pressed  his  feet  against  the  roll-down  window  until  Mrs.  Lee  said  it  was 
distracting  her  driving. 

—Take  those  feet  down  this  instant  said  Mommy. 

—  1  did  take  them  down  Paul  hollered,  are  you  blind  or  something? 
Because  he  did  take  them  down  and  it  didn’t  seem  fair. 

Mommy  wasn’t  blind.  She  said  everyone  was  just  in  a  bitchy  mood 
because  they  were  hungry.  Paul  rubbed  his  hand  over  the  carpet  feeling 
all  the  little  loops.  Paul’s  the  one  with  the  glasses  said  Lizzy,  and  his 
fingers  picked  out  a  fuzz  ball.  From  where  he  was  lying,  the  back  window 
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looked  like  an  upside  down  ocean.  Through  the  wavering  surface  he 
could  see  the  tops  of  buildings  and  pieces  of  gray  sky  passing  over  him. 
The  rain  passed  over  him  too  like  an  angel  going  pat,  pat,  pat,  and  he 
felt  himself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper. 

—  I’m  hungry  said  Lizzy,  and  Mommy  said  she  knew  a  McDonald’s  near 
the  water  where  they  could  watch  the  boats. 

—Look  at  Paul  said  Mrs.  Lee,  he’s  sleeping  like  a  lamb.  But  Girdy  said 
no  he’s  just  faking  it.  Paul  opened  his  eyes.  See,  he’s  not  asleep  said  Girdy, 
he’s  just  faking  it. 

The  sign  over  the  McDonald’s  said  “Billions  Served’’  and  Mrs.  Lee 
told  everyone  to  look  for  a  parking  spot.  Lizzy  found  one  next  to  a  Wonder 
Bread  truck  painted  with  colored  balls  and  “Builds  strong  bodies  twelve 
ways! 

Inside,  Mommy  took  a  booth  near  the  window.  She  said  why  don’t 
we  sit  down  and  decide  what  we  want.  Paul  wanted  everything  on  his 
hamburger.  Lizzy  just  wanted  ketchup.  Girdy  wanted  a  Big  Mac,  but  Mrs. 
Lee  said  no.  He  ordered  a  cheeseburger  instead  with  extra  pickles  and 
a  chocolate  shake  and  French  fries.  Mrs.  Lee  said  Mommy  could  forget 
about  the  extra  pickles.  She  wanted  one  of  those  fish  sandwiches  and 
a  coffee,  and  Mommy  nodded  and  counted  on  her  fingers  to  make  sure 
she  had  everything  right.  Paul  watched  her  walk  to  the  counter  and  give 
the  order  to  a  young  woman  with  big  teeth. 

—Are  those  plants  real?  Lizzy  said  to  Mrs.  Lee.  They  looked  the  greenest 
green  sitting  along  the  top  of  this  slatted  wood  partition  with  the  slats 
stained  different  colors  as  if  the  painter  couldn’t  make  up  his  mind. 

—They  don’t  look  right,  do  they  she  said.  Too  perfect  almost. 

—  It’s  a  flying  saucer  said  Girdy,  picking  up  an  aluminum  ashtray.  He 
flew  it  around,  tilting  it  from  side  to  side  and  making  rocket  engine  noises. 
He  asked  Paul,  do  you  believe  in  UFO’s? 

—Yes  said  Paul,  and  Girdy  said  he  believed  in  them  too. 

—What  imaginations  said  Mrs.  Lee.  She  asked  if  they  believed  in  little 
green  men  from  Mars.  Then  Lizzy  said  I  have  to  go,  and  Mrs.  Lee  had 
to  take  her  to  the  bathroom.  You  boys  come  along  and  wash  your  hands 
Mrs.  Lee  said.  Girdy,  your  hands  must  be  filthy  from  that  ashtray.  It  was 
a  brand  new  ashtray,  but  Girdy  went  along  anyway  and  so  did  Paul. 

Paul  opened  the  bathroom  door  and  let  it  shut  again  because  he  saw 
a  man  with  a  moustache  sitting  on  the  toilet. 

—Someone  in  here  said  the  man,  sounding  very  cross  through  the 
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door.  Paul  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

—Sorry  he  said,  I  didn’t  mean  to.  He  wished  Mrs.  Lee  would  come 
out.  His  face  felt  hotter  and  hotter  as  he  wished  harder  and  harder. 

The  men’s  room  door  yanked  open.’  Out  walked  the  man  with  the 
moustache  looking  angry  and  shaking  water  from  his  hands.  Paul  didn’t 
like  the  bathrooms  at  McDonald’s.  All  the  black  and  white  floor  tiles 
made  his  back  feel  itchy. 

When  they  did  get  back,  Mommy  and  Mrs.  Lee  were  unwrapping  the 
food.  Mommy  was  saying  for  a  McDonald’s  it  was  really  nicely  done, 
and  Mrs.  Lee  was  nodding  and  saying  the  bathrooms  were  nice  and  clean 
and  she  did  like  the  view  even  if  it  was  raining.  Outside  the  rain  scuttled 
across  the  bay  in  patches  of  whitecap  chop.  TTe  boats  bobbed  their  heads 
with  it,  U'huh,  u-huh,  like  salt  licked  gray  ponies.  Too  tired  to  go  to 
bed,  they  said,  too  tired,  too  tired. 

—Why  does  it  have  to  rain?  said  Lizzy— it’s  not  fair.  Why  can’t  God 
make  it  sunny  all  the  time? 

—Without  rain,  the  plants  would  have  no  water  said  Mommy.  Besides, 
the  fish  like  it. 

Paul  wondered  if  the  fish  really  did  like  it  since  they  were  wet  already. 
He  looked  to  the  round  picnic  tables  just  outside.  On  sunny  days,  people 
would  eat  there  and  leave  behind  cups  and  slivers  of  hamburger  buns. 
Today  the  tables  were  clean  and  wet.  The  rain  billowed  over  them, 
bouncing  off  the  metal.  Under  one  table  he  could  see  a  seagull  so  still 
it  looked  dead.  Now  and  then  a  gust  would  fluster  the  bird’s  feathers 
the  wrong  way,  and  it  would  shift  its  position  slightly.  Beyond  the  picnic 
area,  the  parking  lot  shined  blacktop  black,  and  beyond  that,  the  sea. 

Once  Daddy  told  him  about  the  horizon  line,  how  ships  disappear 
behind  the  curve  of  the  earth.  Today  Paul  could  see  no  distinct  line 
between  the  water  and  the  air,  only  a  gradual  shift  in  the  color  gray 
as  he  turned  his  eyes  upwards.  The  ocean  seemed  to  be  filling  the  sky. 
He  dabbed  a  French  fry  in  ketchup  and  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Mommy 
and  Mrs.  Lee  were  talking  about  things  that  weren’t  for  his  age. 

—When  did  this  whole  thing  start?  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

—Oh  said  Mommy.  About  six  months  ago,  right  after  his  accident. 

—  I’m  really  sorry  to  hear  about  it.  Really. 

—Me  too. 

—Maybe  you  should  both  work  things  out  with  someone. 

—  Mavbe  so. 
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—Someone  you  don’t  know  who  can  give  you  a  little  perspective  on 
things.  Some  distance,  maybe. 

—I  don’t  know.  1  don’t  think  he’d  go.  1  think  he’d  be  afraid  he’ll  change 
his  mind. 

—  He’s  made  up  his  mind,  then? 

Mommy  looked  out  the  window.  It  had  been  raining  for  almost  a  week. 
Sometimes  it  let  up  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  you’d  think  the  sky  would 
clear.  Then  it  began  raining  again,  carving  miniature  canyons  into  the 
dirt  road  in  front  of  their  cottage.  All  their  clothes  smelled. 

—  1  don’t  know. 

—  1  want  an  apple  pie  for  de-sert  said  Lizzy.  Mommy  said  they  could 
share  a  pie,  and  Paul  and  Girdy  could  share  one  too.  Mrs.  Lee  said  she 
didn’t  need  anything  more. 

Paul  noticed  the  man  with  the  moustache  emptying  his  tray  item  by 
item;  a  medium  sized  cup,  two  squeaky  styrofoam  boxes,  an  empty  French 
fry  container  and  some  napkins. 

—  It’s  like  soup  out  there  he  was  saying,  and  I  was  going  to  take  the 
wife  to  the  beach  today. 

—What  are  you  going  to  do  said  another  man.  What  are  you  going 
to  do.  Then  Paul  couldn’t  hear  them  anymore  because  they  pushed 
through  the  doors  outside.  He  watched  them  jog  to  the  Wonder  Bread 
bruck  and  start  the  wipers  going  flip,  flip,  like  shovels. 

During  the  drive  back  to  the  cottage,  Paul  sat  with  Girdy  in  the  back 
seat.  He  pressed  his  face  against  the  window  and  pretended  he  was  in 
a  submarine.  The  cars  in  the  other  lane  swept  by  hissing  like  propellers: 
they  were  submarines  too.  As  each  car  passed  him,  Paul  peered  in  at 
all  the  blank  faces  he  had  never  seen  before.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  eyes 
turned  back  at  him  like  periscopes,  but  he  could  not  be  seen.  He  was 
in  his  own  submarine,  invisible.  He  looked  at  the  smear  marks  left  by 
his  nose  and  lips  where  they  had  pressed  up  against  the  glass.  Drops 
of  water  shook  across  the  window  slantwise  until  they  met  other  drops. 
Then  they  moved  in  jerky  squiggles  and  streaked  back  and  were  gone. 
Paul  watched  one  drop  disappear  and  another  and  another  and  more 
drops  splink  into  place  where  the  old  ones  had  been.  He  could  see  his 
face  in  the  glass  and  the  muddled  light  of  afternoon  shining  through 
behind  him.  He  was  a  reflection  not  quite  there,  only  half  himself.  The 
rain  was  the  rest. 

He  stared  at  the  crink  in  Mommy’s  neck  where  the  headrest  went. 
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or  your  fingers  if  you  interlocked  them  behind  you  and  lay  back  to  look 
up  at  the  sky.  The  station  wagon  didn’t  have  headrests,  but  he  could 
see  where  they  would  go.  He  thought  about  waking  up  that  morning. 
TTie  rain  had  tricked  everyone  into  sleeping  late,  and  Mommy  and  Daddy 
were  still  in  bed  when  he  crept  into  their  room.  Muted  light  washed 
over  them,  softening  the  edges  and  making  everything  look  clean  like 
a  picture.  Daddy’s  hairy  arm  showed  from  under  the  blanket^  and 
Mommy’s  head,  white  as  an  egg.  Mommy  said  something  into  her  pillow. 
Daddy  laughed  and  said  honey,  it’s  time  for  breakfast.  Mommy  raised 
her  head  so  that  she  could  speak  clearly.  You  know  dear  she  said  after 
a  long  while,  sometimes  you  remind  me  so  much  of  a  machine.  Paul 
had  left  them  and  gone  to  the  kitchen  where  he  poured  himself  some 
Frosted  Flakes  from  one  of  those  little  boxes  that  Mommy  only  bought 
on  vacation. 

The  houses  began  to  look  familiar.  Most  of  them  were  just  summer 
homes,  and  you  could  see  bicycles  and  inner  tubes  out  front  and  the 
paint  peeling  off  in  strips.  Daddy  said  the  salt  air  really  got  to  them. 
The  car  passed  some  dirt  roads  and  slowed  for  a  bridge  fenced  with 
conctete  posts  and  cable.  Ahead  lay  the  white  latticework  of  the  cottage 
and  its  hollow  green  screened  porch. 

—  I  don’t  understand  said  Mommy  as  the  car  pulled  in,  why  they  didn’t 
build  that  walk  to  the  driveway  instead  of  the  road.  She  frowned  and 
everyone  slopped  across  the  crabgrass  lawn  to  the  porch. 

The  cottage  smelled  musty  inside  like  old  yellow  oilskin  raincoats  and 
pipe  tobacco.  Mr.  Lee  smoked  a  pipe.  A  pipe’s  best  he  said,  if  you  have 
to  smoke  something.  Paul  followed  Girdy  to  the  den  and  plopped  himself 
down  in  an  overstuffed,  oversized  recliner.  He  could  hear  Mr.  Lee  in  the 
kitchen  humming  to  himself  and  setaping  margarine  across  cold  toast. 
Then  he  heard  Mommy  and  Mrs.  Lee  start  talking  about  how  crowded 
the  stores  were  and  Daddy  laughing  and  a  newspaper  being  wrinkled. 
Daddy  and  Mr.  Lee  didn’t  like  shopping  because  the  kids  fussed  too  much. 

—Don’t  turn  on  the  TV  Mrs.  Lee  called  to  Girdy.  It’s  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  nothing  is  going  to  be  on. 

— Ohhh  said  Girdy,  there’s  nothing  else  to  do.  He  turned  it  on  anyway. 

—  1  hope  you’re  not  turning  that  television  on  said  Mrs.  Lee,  after  I 
just  told  you  not  to.  Girdy  didn’t  say  anything. 

The  picture  came  on,  and  he  fiddled  with  a  knob  to  keep  it  from 
flicking  upwards.  It  showed  some  men  riding  horses  and  talking  in  low 
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voices  about  a  bad  guy.  Ain’t  no  man  can  survive  long  in  this  heat  a 
man  was  saying.  He  wiped  his  brow  with  a  handkerchief.  Jake’s  right 
said  another  man,  either  well  get  him  or  the  desert  will.  The  station 
switched  to  a  Budweiser  commercial  for  men  who  liked  to  drink  beer 
after  work. 

Daddy  came  in  and  turned  off  the  set. 

—Why  don’t  you  boys  play  outside  he  said,  things  are  hectic  enough 
around  here  without  that  box  going  in  the  background  His  forehead 
had  lines  like  the  TV  screen  when  Girdy  fiddled  with  it. 

—  In  the  rain?  said  Paul. 

Mommy  said  they  could  play  with  the  new  boats.  She  picked  up  Paul’s 
boots  from  the  box  near  the  fridge  and  helped  him  take  off  his  galoshes 
and  brown  oxfords.  He  had  to  wear  plastic  bags  over  his  feet  because 
one  of  his  boots  leaked.  Mommy  couldn’t  remember  which  one.  Into 
each  she  tucked  the  cuff  of  his  pants  and  buttoned  the  boots  at  the 
side.  Paul  put  on  his  wet  raincoat. 

—All  set  she  said. 

Out  on  the  porch.  Daddy  stood  on  his  one  good  leg  looking  out  at 
the  rain.  His  crutches  were  resting  nearby  against  a  wicker  chair.  On 
the  day  of  his  accident  he  had  been  driving  home  along  route  128  after 
taking  Paul  to  the  eye  doctor  in  Westbridge.  Paul  was  happy  with  his 
new  pair  of  glasses.  The  railroad  sign  looked  very  clear  to  him.  A  freight 
train  was  coming— a  double-header.  The  warning  lights  flashed  candy 
red  and  a  bell  began  ringing  ding,  ding,  ding.  I  think  we  can  beat  it 
Daddy  had  said;  it’s  moving  pretty  slow.  Paul  could  see  the  man  in  the 
engine  pulling  down  on  the  horn  and  the  bulks  of  the  diesel  engines 
rocking  back  and  forth  on  wheels  that  were  like  giant  sets  of  insect  legs. 

The  car  rumbled  over  the  tracks  all  right.  Later  Daddy  climbed  up 
to  clean  the  cat  mess  off  the  roof,  and  the  ladder  slipped  out  from  under 
him.  He  broke  his  leg  in  two  places. 

—Be  careful  on  the  front  stairs  said  Daddy.  One  of  the  bricks  is  loose, 
and  Lizzy  already  stubbed  her  toe  on  it.  One  of  these  days  were  going 
to  have  to  fix  it. 

—  U'huh  said  Paul. 

He  and  Girdy  strode  down  the  cement  walkway  Mommy  didn’t 
understand.  The  screen  door  whacked  shut  behind  them. 

—  Let’s  go  down  to  the  beach  said  Girdy. 

Mommy  let  them  go  as  long  as  they  stayed  away  from  the  water.  She 
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considered  it  safe  because  Girdy  was  a  year  older  than  Paul,  and  he  had 
been  to  the  cottage  for  three  years  in  a  row.  On  the  way  they  stopped 
at  a  corrugated  sewer  pipe.  The  run-off  boiled  together  on  one  side  of 
the  road  and  on  the  other  rushed  out  to  the  sea.  Girdy  held  on  tight 
to  a  signpost  and  leaned  out  over  the  yawning  steely  mouth  of  the  pipe. 
It  scared  Paul.  If  he  did  that,  his  glasses  would  fall  off. 

—Dare  me?  said  Girdy. 

Paul  dropped  his  plastic  ferryboat  over  the  edge  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  boat  fell  into  the  foam  and  disappeared  under  the  bridge. 
He  didn’t  hear  it  hit  the  water.  He  didn’t  even  see  much  of  a  splash. 
Girdy  jumped  down  and  ran  across  to  the  other  side,  and  Paul  followed 
him.  They  waited  there  awhile  for  the  boat  to  pop  out  of  the  pipe.  A 
bit  of  yellow  and  orange  caught  Paul’s  eye,  but  it  was  only  an  empty 
bag  of  potato  chips.  The  boat  was  gone.  Paul  thought  about  the  horizon 
line  and  Christopher  Columbus.  Can  you  really  fall  off  the  edge  of  the 
world  he  wondered. 

—  It  was  a  dumb  boat  anyway  he  said. 

—Yeah  said  Girdy.  He  still  held  on  to  his. 

They  continued  walking,  off  the  road  now  and  over  a  sandy  hill  covered 
with  sawgrass  that  felt  wet  and  scratchy  like  the  whiskers  on  a  man. 
Beneath  him  Paul  could  see  the  rain  stroking  fingers  across  the  ocean. 
Only  occasionally  did  he  feel  its  breath  blustery  on  his  cheeks.  The  rain 
was  letting  up. 

The  sea  had  also  ebbed  and  the  beach  at  low  tide  smelled  like  mud. 
Paul  followed  Girdy  down  a  few  steps  made  from  old  railroad  ties.  Some 
narrow  bands  of  sand  ran  across  the  Danbury  beach,  but  mostly  it  was 
covered  with  pebbles  and  seaweed.  Paul  picked  up  a  seashell.  Mommy 
said  you  could  hear  the  ocean.  All  he  heard  was  an  empty  place  where 
the  wind  always  sounded  the  same.  When  he  bent  to  fill  the  shell  with 
sand,  the  wet  grains  clung  to  his  hands  and  to  his  knees.  He  listened 
to  the  waves  slap  the  rocks  making  sup,  sup,  sounds  as  if  taking  messy 
bites.  Girdy  was  gathering  mussels  from  the  stinking  mud. 

Last  year  it  had  been  sunny  when  they  went  to  the  beach,  and  the 
water  didn’t  do  anything  but  roll  over  hissing  and  cold.  Paul  and  Girdy 
squatted  in  the  waves  up  to  their  knees  and  up  to  their  waists  when 
they  could  stand  it.  The  water  hurried  up  and  Lizzy  shrugged  her  arms 
straight  down  and  let  out  breaths  like  shouts.  As  each  wave  drew  itself 
back,  Paul  had  felt  between  his  toes  the  nibble  of  smooth  stones. 
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—Look  Daddy  had  said,  there’s  a  big  one.  Everyone  saw  the  ship  he 
pointed  to  moving  far  away  like  a  long,  low  block.  It  was  moving  so 
slowly  that  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  moving  at  all.  Then  Daddy  told  everyone 
to  smile  because  he  wanted  to  take  a  picture.  Probably  he  still  had  the 
picture,  somewhere.  Maybe  Paul  would  see  it  in  the  next  slide  show. 

Today  the  sky  was  gray. 

—Would  you  do  it?  Girdy  asked.  He  held  a  mussel  poised  above  the 
rocks. 

—  Is  it  alive?  Paul  wanted  to  know.  He  knew  that  it  was. 

—Yes  said  Girdy. 

Paul  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  the  mussel  from  Girdy  and  smashed 
it  on  the  rocks.  He  didn’t  feel  mean,  just  surprised  at  the  gooey  pink 
insides.  He  thought  they  would  look  different.  Girdy  laughed,  and  he 
broke  some  more. 

—You  can’t  eat  these  said  Paul.  That’s  what  Mommy  had  told  him: 
you  couldn’t  eat  them.  Maybe  that’s  what  was  so  funny. 

To  get  back  to  the  cottage,  Paul  and  Girdy  followed  a  dirty  yellow 
rivulet  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  road.  They  had  walked  some  distance 
from  the  beach  when  Girdy  saw  something  lying  on  the  hump  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  He  kicked  it,  and  it  was  soft  and  heavy.  A  dead  fish. 

—  How  did  it  get  here?  said  Girdy. 

—  I  don’t  know  said  Paul.  Maybe  someone  dropped  it  by  accident. 

—  Maybe.  Or  maybe  it  swam  here. 

—  Maybe  it  was  washed  up  here  by  a  storm. 

It  was  strange. 

Paul  could  hear  shouts  coming  from  inside  the  cottage.  He  didn’t  know 
why  anyone  would  be  shouting.  When  he  walked  into  the  kitchen. 
Mommy  was  crying.  She  turned  away  from  him  and  got  two  mugs  down 
from  the  cupboard.  Daddy  was  crying  too. 

Here  said  Mommy.  I  made  you  some  hot  cocoa. 

Daddy  had  on  a  very  serious  face.  He  hopped  into  the  den  on  one 
leg.  Paul  and  Girdy  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  Mommy  brought  them 
their  cocoa.  Paul  didn’t  like  it.  It  had  that  kind  of  skin  on  top  that  stuck 
to  your  upper  lip.  The  water  vapor  rising  from  the  cup  fogged  his  glasses 
and  made  the  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds  outside  look  like  an  old 
photograph. 

—  I  wish  it  would  rain  forever  and  ever  he  said. 

He  imagined  spending  his  life  underwater,  swimming  among  the 
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schools  of  shimmering  fishes.  No  sound  except  the  burble  of  escaping 
air  bubbles.  There  would  be  sharks  there  too,  but  they  wouldn’t  bother 
him.  They  were  just  curious.  His  air  tanks  would  last  for  years  and  years, 
and  he  would  never  grow  up.  Everything  moved  in  slow-motion  in  that 
undersea  world. 

Girdy  drained  the  last  few  licks  from  his  cup.  Mrs.  Lee  was  explaining 
something.  No  said  Daddy,  I’m  not  going  to  do  that.  We’ve  talked  about 
this.  Mommy  told  him  to  lower  his  voice.  He  shouted  something,  and 
that  same  screen  door  whacked  shut.  Mommy  ran  upstairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  talked  together  in  hushed  whispers.  I  know  it,  said  Mrs.  Lee. 

Then  the  man  who  was  Daddy  left  in  his  car  for  another  planet.  Paul 
remembered  him  wearing  antennae. 
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A  Circle  of  Nothing: 

Louis  Petty  and  The  Four  Wooden  Figures 


Skew 

(Mrs.  Eileen  Petty) 


I’m  unfortunately  married  to  a  man  who  claims 

to  be  the  greatest  inventor  ever  to  be; 

embarrassed,  I  visit  Louis  every  week,  my  name 

pinned  on  my  coat  for  every  nurse  to  see 

I  am  a  Visitor.  Back  home,  neighbors  have  stopped 

asking  about  him;  I  think  they  see  him  wrapped 

in  wet  sheets,  contorted  face  grinning,  eyes  popped 

nearly  out  of  sockets.  He’s  free,  but  trapped 

there  by  forms  I’ve  signed,  since  wives  attest  to  insanity. 

I  Visit  and  sit,  only  to  listen,  listen  only  to  say 
I  visited.  He’s  been  put  away,  people  can’t  see 
differences  that  should  be  secret.  That’s  the  way 
the  mind  goes  sometimes.  People  like  Louis  can’t  get  along 
with  fears  of  life  and  wind  up  quietly  wrong. 
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Trained  Personnel 

(Gwen  Harner,  R.N.) 


I  control  this  ward.  Everyone  in  30'CM, 

screamers,  laughers,  babblers,  cryers,  guarded, 

has  to  stop,  arrange  themselves,  be  normal  when  I  tell  them; 

the  doctors  can’t  do  that,  they  rarely  inspire  dread. 

I  can  scare  Louis,  Cleopatra,  Jesus,  Jamie, 
threatening  to  take  their  Snickers  and  Sunday  papers. 

Yet  they  feel  safe  here.  I  am  a  best  friend,  a  worst  enemy, 
an  attendant  mother. 


Why  am  1  afraid  of  these  believers? 
(Right  and  Wrong  are  almost  without  distinction.) 

I  have  begun  to  sympathize  with  the  youngest,  Eddie, 

who  points  rifles  at  the  ceiling  every  time  the  fan  comes  on. 

I  have  begun  to  believe  the  oldest,  Louis  Petty; 

his  call  for  inventing  mental  hospitals  took  place 

the  same  day  as  his  idea  for  inventing  the  human  race. 
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Causal  Factors — Modeling 

(Normal  Solambowski) 


It’s  a  Universe  of  Horror,  something  normal  people  can’t  construe. 
You  should  do  something  to  feel  mania,  hysteria,  frustration, 
maybe  we  should  all  be  insane  for  a  while.  For  twenty-two 
months  I  was  unsound;  now  I’m  Normal  Norman. 

I’m  afraid  to  be  normal— no  one  out  here  wants  to  know 
about  you— no  one  thinks  you’re  different  enough  to  be  Right 
or  Wrong.  I  have  no  friends.  I  have  to  make  up  fellow 
workers  out  of  silence  that  greets  my  job  at  night. 

I’m  janitor  in  this  office  building;  it’s  uniquely  ignoble  to  be 
cleaning  for  these  strange  businessmen.  My  imaginary  friends 
and  I  talk  about  the  Hospital,  about  Louis  Petty, 
who  helped  me  become  normal;  he  read  books  about  the  end 
of  psychological  episodes.  He  told  me  I  wouldn’t  fear  long. 

He  always  knew  what  hurt,  what  exactly  was  wrong. 
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Causal  Factors — Fragmentation 

(James  R.  Clay) 


God  give  love  to  thoses  who  gives  it  back  We 
created  Him  who  created  Us.  Ijouis  created  Dwight  and  Joel 
and  Me  but  not  God.  Louis  say  to  me  Jimmy 
I  can  invent  but  I  can’t  control.  God  can  control. 

1  don’t  think  Louis  control  me.  I  think  Satan  have  my  mind, 
Evil  is  put  me  in  here.  I  talk  with  Louis  and  he  trust 
me  with  words.  1  promist  God  in  Viet  Nam  I  stand  behind 
Him  but  Satan  get  me  on  the  plane  ride  Home  over  Kansas. 
Some  night  Louis  say  God  will  talk  to  me. 

A-art  B'bible  C-chain  D-dump  E-empty 
F'follow  G'gun  H'help  Linterrupt  J-Jimmy 
K'kill  L'Louis  M-man  N-nothing  O-ordinary 
P'pray  Q-quiet  R-real  S-satan  T-thermos 
U'up  V'visit  W'work  X-xray  Y-you  Z-zeros. 
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Permeable  Construct 

(Jonathan  Petty) 


I  have  to  remember  my  schedule,  or  I’ll  be  alone 
at  dinnertime;  it’s  a  kind  of  prison.  There’re  quite  a  few 
kinds  of  prisons— my  son  was  jailed  for  his  own 
opposition  to  sanity.  He’s  too  much  trouble  to  rescue. 

I’m  just  too  old  to  find  the  final  door; 

I  have  arthritis  and  a  peaceful  sense  of  worthlessness; 
nothing  done  to  change  the  world  for  the  good,  a  bore 
and  burden  to  my  family,  to  the  hospital,  an  aging  distress 
to  taxpayers.  I’d  thought  feebleness  was  to  happen  later. 
Should  I’ve  been  the  one  to  go  insane,  before  we  had  Louis? 
I  wouldn’t  be  led  about  by  an  unattractive  nurse,  her 
too'Sympathetic  smile  too  small  for  her  reddened  face. 

Would  he’ve  been  spared  whitewalled  depression? 

They  shouldn’t  put  away  my  only  accomplishment,  my  son. 
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Need  for  Positive  Regard 

(Dr.  E.R.  MacWorter) 


Sometime  in  this  life,  this  life  centered  around  my  possessions— 
my  Jaguar,  my  pool,  my  stocks— sometime,  someone  will  teach 
me  something  really  new  about  total  human  ideation. 

Not  of  the  individual  (for  fifteen  years.  I’ve  been  able  to  reach 
into  one  man’s  mind);  but  of  the  whole  mind,  the  spiderweb,  thin  and  airy 
we  construct,  from  which  we  hang  Reason.  Some  patient, 
with  an  odd  view  of  the  race,  will  tell  me,  as  I  carry 
his  inkblots  out  of  the  room,  a  secret  that  passes  communication. 

I  picture  Louis  Petty  or  Eddie  Dugan,  someone  like  that— 
quiet,  observant,  totally  fragmented.  He  will  tell  me, 

I  will  let  him  and  the  others  go;  I’ll  write  down  what 
he  said,  go  home.  I  will  turn  off  the  radio  and  TV, 
read  the  message  by  candlelight,  again  and  again, 
and  feel  great  unity  with  every  conscious  man. 
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Community  Education 

(Lori  Wyatt) 


My  class  went  to  visit  the  mental  hospital  last  Friday; 
we  wore  red  plastic  badges  that  stamped  us  ‘volunteers’  and  ‘visitors’, 
though  we  wouldn’t  have  blended  with  shuffling  patients  anyway. 
They  wore  regular  clothes,  dirty,  old,  fading,  with  hospital  slippers. 

I  was  introduced  to  an  old,  bald,  babbling  black  woman 

who  scratched  her  left  arm  furiously  every  time  I  peered 

in  her  eyes.  1  had  to  ask  the  attendant-doorman 

to  let  me  out;  I  went  to  the  Canteen,  had  a  Coke,  feared 

I  would  never  get  out.  I  started  to  leave.  That’s  when  he  stopped  me. 

I  didn’t  turn;  a  gentle  voice  behind  said,  “Hello,  Lori. 

I’m  Louis’’  I  checked  my  badge  for  my  name— no  name  to  see. 

I  turned  to  him,  he  looked  old:  “Were  not  trying  to  scare  you,  but  we 
are  trying  to  speak  to  you.” 

I  was  going  to  say  “I  know”  when  my  teacher  came. 
I  left,  went  to  the  bus,  but  didn’t  run  from  the  man  who  knew  my  name. 
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The  Four  Wooden  Figures 

(Lx)uis  Petty) 


I. 

From  a  piece  of  soft  pine,  a  knotted  block, 

I  pared  away  all  that  surrounded  you, 
to  get  to  you. 

Your  shape  began  from  the  same  wood  that 
lies  in  a  small  dusty  heap  between  my  feet. 

1  whittled  off  pieces  that  were  not  you, 

found  you  at  the  center.  The  thing  itself.  Nothing  else. 

A  flat-faced  man,  blocky  haircut,  stumpy  legs, 
covered  with  a  newborn  caul  of  brown  pine  dust— 

Inca  or  Chinaman  or  Sioux— 

not  in  the  same  world  as  the  perfectly-formed  Blacks  and  Whites. 
Removed  from  sin  by  lack  of  sex,  vice  by  lack  of  peers, 
you  know  only  my  judgements, 
you  only  are  within  my  senses. 

Cutting  your  eyes  with  the  knifepoint  frightened  me; 

I  thought  of  slipping  to  your  forehead,  giving  you  a  similar  surgery 
to  what  I  see  everyday. 

I  didn’t,  you  see  me  clearly. 

You  are  physical,  in  the  world  of  judgements,  possessing  Reason, 
because  I  gave  you  form,  feeling,  eyes. 

You  are  united  with  me;  I  rinsed  dust  from  you, 

I  created  yout  rains,  made  you  distinguish 
the  nature  of  things. 

You,  on  the  tabletop.  Nothing  else. 
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II. 

You  are  scraped  from  hard  maple. 

You  are  beautiful— a  woman  of  straight  solid  dimensions. 

Far  within  that  dark  body,  you  satisfy  yourself, 

sensing  only  pleasure;  you  make  no  judgements,  nor  are  you 

the  judged.  I  cannot  guess  your  values,  you  possess  no  Reason. 

You  have  no  eyes, 

hands,  feet,  ears,  hair,  breasts. 

You  are  sexless, 

yet  you  are  woman;  I  made  you  as  woman. 

Pleasing  to  look  at,  pleased  to  be.  Only  to  be. 

You  do  not  understand  why  you  are  content 
to  be  in  my  room,  in  shadows  of  barred  windows; 
you  cannot  question,  you  do  not  want  to  question, 
you  are  perfectly  imagined. 

When,  with  steel  tool,  I  cut  one  line  that  profiled  your  body, 

one  continuous  slowly  curving  line, 

you  became  not  the  wood  hut  the  carving, 

the  scraping,  the  imagining  of  an  unadulterated  form. 

I  made  you  sense  where  you  came  from,  where  you  were, 
vaguely  feel  what  you  are,  what  you  could  be. 

You  are  not  troubled,  no  eyes,  no  hands  .  .  . 
you  are  happy 
only  to  be. 
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III. 

I  found  half  a  frozen  willow  branch 
on  the  ledge  outside  my  window. 

Cutting  ice  and  wood  together,  I  came  upon  you— 

thin  and  wet,  curved  and  pointed— 

you  emerged  smiling.  No  face,  but  a  smile. 

Long  tapered  arms,  legs;  perfectly  tilted  head,  small  connective  body. 
You  seem  to  listen  to  nurses,  quiz  doctors, 
try  to  form  language  you  cannot  hear. 

There  is  ice  and  air  within  you,  you  do  not  discriminate, 
separate,  reject.  You  are  indifferent.  Perhaps  confused. 

You  feel  good.  You  feel  peace. 

Uncontested  pleasure  was  your  past,  was  your  life 
before  you  froze,  became  shiny  and  slippery, 
before  you  lifted  planed  arms  to  the  sun, 
glimpsed  the  serenity  of  my  Heaven. 

You  are  little  of  me. 

Memory  survived  your  frost,  lives  within  ice  within  you, 
sparks  your  only  sense— touch. 

Reaching,  craning,  touch;  beckoning  to  sun 
to  fill  you  with  warmth,  to  moon  for  shadow, 
to  me  for  another  vision  of  my  Heaven. 

You  call  out  to  us. 

You  are  indifferent. 
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IV. 

And  you. 

A  block  of  balsa,  crumbling  even  before  the  knife 
touched.  I  shaved  outer  layers,  middle,  inner, 
gathering  splinters  in  one  pile,  dust  in  another; 

I  cut  splinters  to  dust,  mixed  all  together. 

You  sit  in  a  glass  box  in  a  glass  box  in  my  room, 
any  form  you  wish,  any  time  you  wish. 

You  have  forgotten  caring, 

not  caring,  knowing,  not  knowing. 

You  live  in  the  shadow  of  Heaven; 
unable  to  reach,  able  to  see,  experience. 

One  day,  I  will  release  you,  a  form  of  death; 
you  will  scatter,  no  longer  a  body,  blend  into  earth, 
wood,  sky,  ice,  water. 

Perhaps  you  will  bum,  perhaps  settle  into  lines  of  my  face 
as  I  watch  rocks  growing. 

Now,  you  are  at  impassability— knowing  death, 
expecting  no  death,  a  circle  of  nothing. 

Boxes  around  you  contain,  allow  you  to  sense 
sun,  walls,  water,  me. 

I  found  in  you  perfect  formlessness 
that  will  give  you  perfect  death. 

In  glass  boxes,  in  my  room, 
you  live  in  the  shadow  of  Heaven. 
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power  steering 


black  convertible 

rush  of  crime 

a  man  touches  steel 

beneath  leather 

appraises  a  woman  same  eye 

chose  this  hotwired  Thunderbird 

her  hair  whips  her  face 
stinging  pleasure 
the  gravel  road 
dead-ends  to  a  field 

he  sheds  his  jacket 
in  her  eyes  sees 
himself  double 

his  pupils  narrow  into  slits 
poisonous  snake 
she  doesn’t  mind 
emptying  herself 
let  him  spill  into  her 

power  it’s  enough 
to  be  this  close 
breathe  it  in 

with  whiskey  and  leather 
feel  it  hard  against  her  thigh 
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Dante  Had  it  Easy 


Dante  had  it  easy,  I  said;  climbing  eternity 
stairwise,  circle  for  circle  in  given  progression, 
step  and  stanza  and  canto,  each  numbered 
rung  in  its  order,  nothing  out  of  godly  place, 
sins  to  sainthood,  hell  to  heaven  and  home; 

compared  to  life,  where  all  eternal  circles 

but  little  orders,  except  at  once  demands  we  face  it, 

altogether  gates  burst  wide,  drawn  angels  matched 

by  plumbing  devils  every  game,  hell  succeeding  heaven, 

thin  weary  purgatory  weakly  surrendering  both— 

No,  then,  my  reply;  because  the  poet  did  drag  home, 
after  heaven,  with  a  new  world  clanging 
in  his  ear,  demanding  to  be  wrung  forth, 
line  after  line  of  poem  from  his  skull,  calling 
when  all  he  wanted  was  the  cherubs  ringing 

round  him,  once  again;  drawn  devils  interposing 
art  between  poet  and  angels,  posturing  when  Dante 
would  give  his  soul  to  rest  with  God  for  good— instead 
eternity  demanding  a  ladder,  and  all  at  once,  human 
hell  and  heaven  and  purgatory,  climbing  down  again. 
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The  Goners 


We  jumped  off  the  top 

of  the  Empire  State  building  together, 

a  mutual  and  bonding  death-wish, 

or  so  the  papers  read  (we  were,  as  we 

had  been  in  life,  too  late 

for  the  six  o’clock  news). 

But  it  was  more  than  that. 

It  was  the  grim  sarcastic 
whitening  arthritic  prompter 
of  age  that  crept  up  from  behind 
and  pushed  ever  so  lightly. 

It  was  the  scraggly  beard  your 
grandfather  had  when  he  was 
eighty-five  and  you  were  ten 
(and  that  he  obstinately  refused 
to  shave  off,  even  at  grandmother’s 
offer  of  blueberry  pie  a  la  mode). 

It  was  the  cat  we  called  Isabelle 
grown  so  thin  and  promiscuous  that 
even  the  nightly  Purina  chow  ritual 
was  no  longer  a  joy. 

It  was  Munch’s  scream. 

It  was  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
playing  at  2  a.m.  when  the  network 
signed  off  for  the  night. 

It  was,  I  guess  you  could  call  it. 

Love. 

.  .  .  and  we  were  hurtling  like  strangers, 
like  wingless  heavy  moths, 
downward  toward  something  {what!), 
a  center  maybe,  gravity  itself, 
life  everlasting- 
hurtling  past  leagues  of  dirty 
skyscraper  windows  and  igneous  rock, 
falling,  like  the  angels  when  they  fell, 
like  the  angels  when  they  fell  to  Earth. 
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Animal  control 


Abandoned,  strayed,  homeless?— none  of  these.  The  peace 
officers  were  not  bad  men.  The  killing  started  in  the  kitchen  and 
by  the  second  afternoon  had  spread  across  five  meadows.  By  a 
window  in  the  county  jail,  the  old  man  counted  shotgun  blasts. 
What  his  wife  did  in  her  cell  is  not  known.  It  took  four  slugs 
for  the  larger  shepherds  and  hounds,  doped  and  tied  to  a  rusty 
chair  in  the  back  yard. 

No  one  should  keep  41  dogs  and  allow  their  ribs  to  show, 
ruled  the  judge.  Each  had  a  given  name:  Buster,  Alfie— it  wasn’t 
names  that  got  dumped  in  the  truck  and  driven  to  the  incinerator. 
The  left  the  bloody  rope  slung  over  the  chair.  Bits  of  flesh 
curled  on  the  hickory  trunk  like  a  black  fungus. 
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How  To  Fry  Chicken 


There  is  no  need 

to  do  the  killing  yourself. 

There  were  men  before  you, 
men  out  there  now,  at  dawn 
still  warm  from  the  wife 
who’s  still  sleeping 

under  a  clean  sheet  in  a  wooden  bed 
with  children  next  door, 
who’ll  do  it  for  you. 

They  are  used  to  this  ritual. 

The  matter  of  the  sun  barely  risen, 
the  grass  still  wet  but  broken 
from  the  weight  of  cracked  com 
doesn’t  bother  them. 

The  chicken  cry. 

They  have  no  memory  of  morning 
or  yesterday’s  men  with  the  same  stained  hands 
and  sharp  knives.  But  they  are  nervous. 

Something  in  the  sureness  of  the  men  coming 
from  the  tmcks,  through  the  dirt,  to  the  fields 
makes  them  ruffle.  Agitated,  they  break  apart  like  spray. 

The  calm  men  track  them  down. 

Each  neck  is  broken  individually 
over  a  line  stretched  between  trees— 
quickly,  efficiently,  too  fast 
for  a  final  scream. 
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With  a  sureness  of  the  knife  that  is  not  their  own, 
the  men  separate  the  parts: 
chicken  head,  chicken  body. 

There  is  someone  else  to  pluck,  skin, 

quarter  and  package.  Someone  like  the  wife 

who  just  now  stirs  in  the  singleness 

of  her  bed,  waking  to  the  quiet  the  chickens 

have  left,  the  exit  they  make 

without  the  shame  of  human  goodbyes. 
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Digging  In 


It  had  always  been  personal  policy  with  Francis  Corson  not  to  accept 
anything  he  couldn’t  by  some  means  lay  claim  to,  so  when  Bob  and  Peggy 
Neuland  called  and  offered  him  their  basement  apartment  with  such 
irrepressible  well-meaning,  he  almost  turned  them  down.  He  had  never 
quite  been  able  to  shake  the  echoes  of  his  father’s  annoying  repetitions 
of  “There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch’’  and  in  the  apartment  those 
words  seemed  to  bounce  off  everything.  But  with  or  without  his  trepida¬ 
tions,  Francis  was  happy. 

“Sure  I’m  happy.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it  Frank,  I  really  am.  Peg  and  I  are  just  glad  you  took 
the  offer.”  Bob  Neuland  had  walked  in  with  a  grocery  bag  under  his  arm 
while  Francis  stood  and  surveyed  the  room  from  its  center  as  they  spoke. 
His  eyes  shifted  from  the  barred  windows  to  the  card  table  to  the  chest- 
high  brown  refrigerator  with  a  round  top  to  Bob  Neuland  himself  with 
his  walrusy  moustache  and  his  black  high-top  sneakers.  “I  think  its  great 
that  you  came  all  the  way  out  here  to  go  to  that  .  .  .  what  is  it?  Guitar 
school?” 

“Lojthiery  school.” 

“The  luthiery  school.  So  you’re  going  to  build  guitars.  After  all  that 
education.”  Bob  frowned  a  little.  Francis  expected  this  sort  of  response 
from  anyone  as  successful  as  Bob  Neuland,  but  he  was  disturbed  that 
it  sounded  so  much  like  his  father’s  own  disappointment.  “At  least  you’re 
out  of  New  York.  1  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  stay  here  a  semester  or 
so,  get  the  lay  of  the  land.  I’m  looking  forward  to  having  you  around. 
Can  I  open  a  couple  of  these  beers?  It’s  the  local  stuff— you’re  going  to 
love  it.”  Francis  sat  at  the  card  table  while  Bob  took  a  six-pack  of  brown 
bottles  with  blue  caps  out  of  the  bag  and  set  it  on  the  table.  He  talked 
as  he  poured.  Francis’  glass  was  embossed  with  a  sail  boat  and  the  words 
“Bay  Shore  Sailing  Club.”  For  a  second  Francis  tried  to  think  if  he  had 
ever  been  there.  Bob’s  glass  had  a  picture  of  Ronald  McDonald  on  it. 

“We  haven’t  brought  all  the  stuff  down  from  the  attic  to  service  this 
place  yet.  You  can  help  me  with  that  later.”  The  sound  of  feet  on  the 
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Neulands’  iron  front  steps  clanged  into  the  apartment— Francis’  door 
was  directly  below  theirs,  three  feet  or  so  below  street  level.  A  pair  of 
legs  flashed  by  the  window,  and  Francis  and  Bob  turned  when  the  screen 
door  whined  then  opened. 

“Peg,  I  was  just  telling  Frank  how  were  going  to  fix  this  place  up.”  Peggy 
Neuland  smiled  and  looked  past  Bob,  who  was  leaning  back  on  a  bridge 
chair.  Francis  stood  up. 

“Francis,  it’s  so  good  to  see  you.  It’s  good  to  see  you  anywhere  hut  New 
York.”  She  laughed  a  little.  Bob  frowned. 

“And  I’ve  got  to  go  back  there  tomorrow  morning,”  Bob  said.  “Christ- 
almighty.  They  just  don’t  know  that  nine-to-five  means  nine-to-five  back 
there.”  He  brightened  up.  “Boy,  once  you  get  settled  in  you’re  going  to 
be  glad  you  gave  the  West  Coast  a  chance.”  Francis  smiled  weakly  at 
this  and  stood  there  telling  the  Neulands  his  trip  out  and  when  his  boxes 
were  coming  and  how  his  parents  were.  They  all  smiled.  It  was  good 
to  be  relaxing  in  a  cool  San  Francisco  basement  late  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  a  free  lunch,  Francis  thought. 

Five-thirty  in  the  morning  is  early  for  most  people.  It  was  early  for 
Francis,  but  he  couldn’t  lie  awake  any  longer.  He  was  still  running  on 
East  Coast  time,  not  to  mention  he  had  a  creepy  feeling  that  the 
Neulands  would  come  down  and  offer  him  breakfast,  even  though  they 
had  not  been  quite  that  forward  yet.  Peggy  Neuland  had  put  some  things 
in  his  pantry  before  he  had  arrived.  They  sat  untouched— some  cinnamon 
doughnuts,  a  basket  of  bananas,  a  box  of  spaghetti,  a  loaf  of  sourdough 
bread;  he  couldn’t  very  well  give  them  back,  but  he  didn’t  eat  now  either, 
not  even  something  to  get  rid  of  the  toothpaste  grit  he  tongued  around 
the  inside  of  his  mouth.  He  looked  in  the  refigerator,  but  there  was  only 
that  family  of  four  beers  in  there. 

With  his  running  shoes  on,  Francis  walked  downhill  to  the  bay.  He 
bought  a  navel  orange  on  his  way,  and  when  he  found  a  bench  facing 
the  water,  he  sat  dropping  the  peels  in  a  little  pyramid  between  his  ankles. 
There  was  so  much  to  think  about  that  he  ignored  the  dew  on  the  bench 
as  it  seeped  its  way  into  the  seat  of  his  shorts. 

Sitting  there  at  what  might  as  well  have  been  his  life’s  epicenter,  the 
solid  impression  hit  him  that  everything  was  irrevocable  now:  he  had 
made  the  commitment  to  stay.  Most  of  his  belongings,  he  imagined, 
were  in  various  U.P.S.  trucks  across  the  forty-eight  states.  He  had  spent 
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almost  all  his  savings  getting  out  there  and  enrolling  in  the  luthiery 
school.  He  could  faintly  hear  his  father  telling  him  that  one  doesn’t 
make  decisions  such  as  Francis  had  made  only  to  fail.  Irrevocable. 

He  tried  to  gather  a  plan  of  action,  bounce  it  off  the  water,  see  where 
it  would  go.  The  distance  was  not  promising:  Alcatraz.  He  had  taken 
a  guided  tour  of  San  Francisco— against  his  better  judgement— upon  the 
suggestion  of  Peggy  Neuland.  In  the  least  it  gave  him  a  few  hours  away 
from  the  apartment,  and  it  satisfied  the  persistent  and  unpleasant  idea 
that  he  had  to  be  doing  something,  earning  his  keep  in  some  way.  The 
tour  group  consisted  of  three  honeymooning  couples,  an  old  man  who 
wouldn’t  stop  interjecting  (on  the  Golden  Gate;  “the  second  greatest 
steel  structure  in  the  world’— no  one  would  ask  him  his  pick  for  number 
one)  and  Francis,  who  sat  in  the  last  seat  of  the  tour  van  with  an  arm 
along  the  top  of  the  seat,  his  head  bouncing  against  the  glass.  The  guide 
was  a  young  Swedish  woman  who  wore  an  expensive  leather  jacket  and 
a  denim  mini-skirt.  She  had  said  that  a  good  breeze  from  the  South 
was  enough  to  carry  the  almost  chewable  odors  of  the  old  Ghirardelli 
chocolate  works  across  the  bay  to  Alcatraz.  “A  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  no?’’  she  had  said.  Francis  refused  to  go  on  the  prison  tour. 
All  he  could  think  of  was  what  an  excellent  punishment  it  would  have 
made  were  inmates  of  the  now  defunct  penitentiary  forced  to  become 
tour  items  for  a  lot  of  gawking  honeymooners  wearing  “L.A.  Olympics 
‘84’’  T-shirts. 

Francis’  mind  was  startled  out  of  its  wanderings  by  the  appearance  of 
a  bear-sized  man  wearing  two  greasy  overcoats.  The  man  stopped  at  the 
trash  can  next  to  Francis’  bench,  and  Francis  could  see  that  he  was 
carrying  a  large  green  plastic  garbage  bag  over  one  shoulder,  from  which 
flowed  a  steady  stream  of  liquid,  as  if  to  mark  his  trail.  What  face  wasn’t 
covered  with  yellow  beard  was  wrinkled  like  a  Fresno  raisin.  To  Francis, 
he  looked  like  a  big  black  Santa  Claus. 

Apparently  the  man  didn’t  notice  Francis,  for  he  had  quite 
nonchalantly  removed  the  trash  can  lid  and  had  submerged  himself  to 
the  armpits  in  garbage.  When  his  huge  hands  resurfaced,  they  held 
between  them  seven  or  eight  aluminum  cans,  which  he  deposited  in 
his  bag.  Then  he  looked  up,  straight  into  Francis’  eyes. 

“Will  you  pick  those  up?”  The  meekness  of  the  voice  was  what  caught 
Francis.  He  expected  no  voice  at  all,  but  even  less  this  one. 

“What’s  that?” 
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“The  peels.  Will  you  pick  them  up?”  He  sounded  almost  refined. 

“Oh.  Yeah,  sure.”  Francis  scooped  them  up  in  his  hands  and  dumped 
them  into  the  trash  can.  He  wasn’t  sure  if  he  should  have  apologized 
when  the  man  squinted  at  him. 

“You’re  not  from  around  here,  are  you?” 

“No.  No,  I’m  not.” 

“Could  tell  right  off.  Been  here  on  thirty  years  now  and  I  can  tell. 
Most  from  around  here  ain’t  litterbugs.” 

“I  just  moved  in.” 

“Oh.  Well,  I  won’t  give  you  the  hard  time  I  was  getting  to.” 

“I  guess  it’s  not  in  my  interest  to  litter  here,  you’re  right.” 

“I  like  to  hear  it.  Been  here  thirty  years.  Been  a  cab  driver  and  I  sold 
newspapers  for  on  eleven  years.  This  is  about  what  I  like  to  do  now. 
Where’re  you  moving  in?” 

“Up  the  hill  one  block  in.”  Francis  pointed.  He  was  forgetting  the  rules. 
In  New  York  City  this  would  be  suicide. 

“Looked  for  a  home  once,  even  had  one,  back  east.  You  don’t  as  much 
need  one  here  as  you  think.  That’s  Beach  Street  you  live  on.  Nice  estate.” 

“I  like  it  so  far,  I  think.” 

“Well,  one  thing,  you’ve  got  to  know  what  you  like.  I  like  it  here.  Got 
an  offer  in  Sausalito  once.  Never  been  to  Sausalito.  I’ve  been  picking 
cans  here  so  long  the  city’s  given  me  a  stipen.  ’Long  the  docks  they  call 
me  King.  My  name’s  Nicolas,  but  you  can  call  me  King  or  Nicolas.” 

“I’m  glad  to  meet  you.  I’m  Francis.”  He  was  glad  to  meet  him;  he  didn’t 
say  so  the  way  he  would  have  greeted  one  of  the  Neulands’  friends.  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  guided  tour  was  not  made  of.  The  idea 
of  a  self-guided  tour  appealed  more  to  Francis,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  this  was  the  first  stop. 

“There’s  no  reason  for  me  to  be  sitting  by  myself  in  a  three  story 
townhouse  while  you’re  down  here  in  this  nightmare,”  Peggy  Neuland 
said,  easing  the  screen  door  shut.  She  made  her  way  to  a  bridge  chair, 
dumped  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  a  lighter  onto  the  table,  then  ran  her 
thumbs  around  the  waistband  of  her  shorts  before  sitting  down  to  referee 
the  unpacking.  She  crossed  her  legs  and  sat  dangling  a  sandal  by  her 
big  toe. 

Francis  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  head,  knee-deep  in  cardboard  boxes 
which  circled  him  like  Conestoga  wagons.  His  stuff:  two  gray  Samsonite 
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suitcases,  a  box  of  woodworking  tools,  a  rolled-up  Indian  rug  he  had 
bought  in  Utah  for  six  dollars,  a  crate  of  books,  among  them  a  paperback 
copy  of  The  New  American  Bible  and  The  Ramirez  Guitar:  Construction 
of  a  Classic,  a  trunk  full  of  blankets  and  sweaters,  a  blue  and  white  three- 
speed  oscillating  fan. 

“You  won’t  need  that,”  said  Peggy  as  she  looked  from  lighting  a  cigarette 
to  see  Francis  on  his  knees  plugging  in  the  fan.  “1  don’t  think  it  went 
over  eighty  last  summer.” 

“Actually  1  like  it  for  the  sound  it  makes.  You  know,  it  blocks  things 
out,  the  street  noise,  whatever.” 

“Oh  yeah?”  said  Peggy,  raising  one  eyebrow.  “In  that  case  1  ought  to 
get  one  myself.  Bob  snores  like  a  bear  with  a  sinus  condition.  He  used 
to  be  some  lover.  I’ll  admit,  hut  these  days  when  it’s  over  it’s  over. 

Francis  really  didn’t  want  to  know  this.  He  had  a  feeling  that  Peggy 
had  been  deprived  of  any  gossip  since  she  had  been  in  San  Francisco 
and  was  now  on  the  verge  of  lowering  both  barrels  on  him.  She  must 
have  gotten  the  message,  because  she  sat  silently  blowing  smoke  through 
her  nose,  watching  him  plug  in  his  tape  deck  and  pore  over  his  tapes 
for  something  to  listen  to.  When  the  music  started  up,  Peggy  pulled  her 
heels  up  on  to  the  edge  of  her  chair  and  smudged  out  her  cigarette. 

“What  do  you  think  about  going  out  to  eat  tonight?  The  cook’s  in 
New  York  and  1  need  to  spend  some  money.”  Her  eyes  wandered  about 
the  apartment. 

“Now  that  sounds  like  a  good  idea,”  Francis  said. 

“How  about  Chinese?  1  know  a  place.” 

The  fact  that  they  now  had  something  definite  to  do  relaxed  Francis. 
He  was  grateful  to  Peggy  for  taking  it  upon  herself  to  ease  the 
awkwardness.  They  would  share  some  food  and  settle  into  the  idea  of 
being  such  close  neighbors.  He  loved  Chinese. 

“Let’s  seal  it,”  Francis  said.  He  went  over  to  his  now  not-so-empty 
refrigerator  and  took  out  two  of  the  beers  that  Bob  had  brought  in. 

She  came  down  the  iron  stairs  wearing  a  bamboo-patterned  purple 
jumpsuit,  grinning  at  Francis  who  waited  at  the  bottom  with  his  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  his  jeans. 

“This  is  great.  Just  what  1  needed.  Thousands  of  restaurants  in  this 
town  and  1  haven’t  been  out  in  weeks.  1  honestly  don’t  know  if  Bob 
learned  to  cook  because  1  won’t  or  because  he’s  a  tightwad.”  Her  dirty- 
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blond  hair  bounced  in  the  evening  sun  as  she  looped  her  arm  through 
his  and  they  strode  uphill. 

“Who  are  you  to  complain?  I’ve  been  eating  at  a  Seven  Eleven  for 
six  weeks.” 

“What’s  this  school  costing  you  anyway?” 

They  walked  into  Chinatown;  Peking  duck  seemed  to  hang  in  every 
window,  orange  and  gossamer.  They  passed  Chinese  sweatshops,  Chinese 
streetsigns,  Chinese  boutiques  selling  Chinese  junk,  and  Chinese  alleys 
stinking  of  sweet-and-sour  Chinese  garbage.  Francis  pretended  not  to 
notice  the  smell.  Peggy  Neuland  couldn’t  resist. 

“Even  their  garbage  smells  different,”  she  said,  wrinkling  her  nose.  “But 
it’s  nothing  like  the  Bronx  in  August.” 

The  House  of  Hunan  sat  before  them,  hollow  and  uncharted. 

“This  place  is  a  warehouse,”  Francis  said. 

“Used  to  be.”  The  ceiling  was  thirty  feet  high.  Huge  green  curtains 
hung  on  the  walls.  From  the  rafters  hung  banners  that  read  “House  of 
Hunan.  No  MSG.”  Tables  with  plastic  tablecloths  draped  over  them 
reached  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  disappearing  around  comers 
into  other  rooms.  The  place  bustled  like  an  ant  farm.  “They’re  business 
people,”  Peggy  explained.  “When  the  profit  fell  out  of  embroidering  happy 
coats  from  Taiwan,  they  opened  a  restaurant.  Best  in  the  world,  too.” 
Seated  they  ordered  bottles  of  Tsing  Tao  from  a  waiter  who  wore  a  white 
apron  and  pointy  cowboy  boots. 

“I  think  I  can  say  I’m  glad  to  be  here  now,”  Francis  said. 

“I’m  telling  you,  Francis,  the  tackier  an  Oriental  restaurant  looks,  the 
better  the  food  is.” 

“I  mean  San  Francisco.” 

“Oh.  Sure.  It’s  a  fabulous  place.  I  love  it  too.  Two  years  here  has  changed 
my  attitude  about  everything.  Your  mother  told  me  I  must  have  been 
drugged.  What  does  she  know?  But  maybe  that’s  a  good  description  for 
what  has  happened.  And  you  know,  Francis,  if  that’s  what  it  is,  1  don’t 
really  care.”  She  gulped  her  beer.  Their  food  came,  and  as  the  waiter 
removed  the  lids,  a  spicy  cloud  of  steam  burst  forth  and  rose  up  between 
them  on  its  way  thirty  feet  to  the  ceiling. 

“Oh  come  on,  it’s  not  all  that  different  here.  You  should  see  some  of 
the  wierdos  I’ve  come  across  in  the  past  couple  of  days  alone,”  Francis  said. 

“You  know  what  it  is,  though?”  Peggy  said.  “San  Francisco  is  innocent. 
Well,  almost.  But  where  it  isn’t  it  doesn’t  make  any  apologies.  I  like  that.” 
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“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  New  York  does?” 

“No,  no.  But  this  place  is  .  .  .  saved  by  its  own  charm.  I  never  felt  that 
before.  The  people  here  .  .  .”  She  paused,  and  three  horizontal  furrows 
formed  along  her  forehead.  “The  one  thing  1  regret  is  what  it  has  done 
to  my  marriage.”  Francis  moaned  inside  himself.  Here  it  comes.  Peggy 
Neuland  was  looking  down  into  her  beer.  “My  sex  life.”  Shit. 

Francis  said  nothing  but  stared  blankly  through  the  green  glass  of  the 
empty  bottles  between  them.  She  wasn’t  going  to  stop  unless  he  changed 
the  subject,  but  nothing  came  to  him  quickly.  And  she  was  just  getting 
revved  up. 

“Bob  constantly  travels.  New  York  this  week,  but  next  week  it  will 
be  Hong  Kong  or  Stockholm.  And  I  don’t  know  what  he  does  when 
he’s  gone.”  She  stared  off  into  the  restaurant’s  cavernous  distance.  “I  don’t 
even  know  if  1  want  to  know.”  She  smoked  and  squinted  as  she  blew 
fumes  into  the  middle  of  the  table  as  if  she  couldn’t  stand  her  own  habit. 

“Don’t  you  trust  him?” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  1  do,  but  I  can’t  help  getting  depressed  when  1  think 
of  how  things  have  gone  downhill.  He  just  doesn’t  have  that  zing  much 
anymore.” 

“Zirtg?” 

“He’s  hardly  ever  homy.” 

“Oh.”  What  am  1  getting  into?  Francis  wondered  regretfully.  He  resigned 
himself  to  the  idea  that  things  were  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  Nothing 
to  do  but  ride  it  out. 

“It’s  not  only  that,”  Peggy  continued.  “We  never  do  any  of  those  things 
we  used  to  do.”  Francis  absorbed  himself  in  trying  to  get  the  last  bit  of 
rice  from  his  bowl  to  his  mouth.  “Did  you  know  we  honeymooned  in 
Tokyo?  Last  weekend  I  brought  a  sandwich  to  him  out  in  the  garage. 
He’s  always  working  on  that  car  of  his.  Anyway,  I  just  stood  there  watching 
him  bent  over  beneath  the  hood  doing  I  don’t  know  what,  and  1  was 
really  admiring  him,  his  arms  all  greasy  and  his  shirt  stuck  to  his  back. 
I  started  thinking  about  Tokyo— eating  sushi  on  the  bullet  train,  trying 
to  hail  a  taxi  in  a  full-blown  typhoon— and  1  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
all  that.  Do  you  know  what  he  said?”  Francis  waited.  “He  said  ‘yes.’  Then 
he  asked  me  to  hand  him  a  socket  wrench.  A  socket  wrench.  Christ,  we 
watch  TV  together  on  Friday  nights.  I  can’t  say  I’ve  held  up  my  end 
like  a  princess,  but  at  least  I’m  around  when  he  is  in  the  mood.” 

Francis  consciously  avoided  her  gaze  at  this  point.  He  was  looking 
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for  the  nearest  exit.  She  had  finished  her  order  of  B16  and  abjectly  laid 
her  chopsticks  across  her  bowl.  “This  place  has  definitely  ruined  my 
marriage.  If  that’s  not  it  I  don’t  know.”  She  sounded  as  if  she  were  about 
to  cry.  “What  chance  does  a  thirty-six  year  old,  only-half-decent-looking 
blond  stand  here?  The  men  are  taken— most  of  them  not  even  by  women.” 
She  was  getting  teary  now. 

“Oh  don’t  say  that,  Peggy.  If  you  really  wanted  to  you  could  ...  do 
fine.”  Francis  was  feeling  sorry  for  her,  and  it  was  true  that  she  was  a 
lot  sexier  than  she  gave  herself  credit  for.  But  all  women,  or  at  least 
most  women  do  that,  he  thought.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  bail  out 
of  the  conversation,  but  for  petesake,  he  reasoned,  she’s  crying.  Tears 
plummeted  into  her  green  tea  like  lemmings.  How  dangerous  could  she 
be?  And  besides,  he  genuinely  liked  her.  “Look,  you’re  quite  a  beautiful 
woman.  I’m  sure—  Peggy  Neuland  looked  up  and  flashed  a  sheepish  smile 
through  purple  rivulets  of  mascara,  and  Francis  felt  her  warm  hand  on 
his  knee. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  she  said. 

Bob  Neuland  was  out  of  breath:  “I  come  back  from  a  week  in  New 
York  and  you’ve  got  me  moving  furniture.  I  should  be  on  my  veranda 
enjoying  the  view  and  a  gin  and  tonic  and  cooking  some  hot  dogs  on 
my  hibachi.”  Francis  smiled  at  him;  he  was  getting  used  to  Bob’s  way 
of  turning  everything  into  a  big  deal.  The  two  of  them  sat  huffing  and 
puffing,  dripping  sweat  onto  the  card  table.  They  had  just  brought  down 
a  twenty-year  old  convertible  sofa  from  Bob  Neuland’s  attic.  Bob  was 
chiding  Francis  about  what  kind  of  “action”  it  would  see. 

“It  was  mine  in  college.  I  don’t  know  how  many  years  it  saw  before 
I  got  my  hands  on  it.  It  was  getting  to  be  a  fraternity  relic.”  He  laughed 
like  a  guilty  five  year  old.  “We  used  to  call  it  the  Colloseum.”  He  caught 
his  breath.  “How  about  a  beer  for  an  ancient  lover,  Frank?” 

Francis  went  over  to  the  refrigerator  and  scrounged  around  the  back 
for  the  two  remaining  beers.  Bob  had  been  right  when  he  had  said  that 
it  was  “good  stuff,”  and  Francis  had  been  saving  the  last  two  beers  to 
share  with  him. 

“Is  this  the  last  of  it?”  Bob  asked,  soapy  foam  hanging  on  his  whiskers. 

“The  end.” 

Bob  went  over  to  the  Colloseum  and  flopped  down.  He  looked  around 
the  apartment  and  then  at  Francis,  nodding  with  approval  over  the  shape 
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things  were  taking.  “What  I  wouldn’t  give,”  he  said,  closing  his  eyes  tightly 
and  running  his  fingers  through  his  thinning  hair.  “San  Francisco  is  your 
oyster,  .kiddo.  What’re  you,  twenty-three?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Better.  And  single.  There’s  no  limit  here,  Frank.” 

Francis  thought  about  the  luthiery  school.  Even  he  would  admit  that 
there  were  severe  limits  to  be  had  in  guitar  building. 

“As  far  as  women  are  concerned,”  Bob  added,  “you  don’t  even  have 
much  competition  to  worry  about.” 

“I’ll  say.” 

Bob  finished  his  beer  and  lay  down,  balancing  the  empty  bottle  on 
his  stomach.  He  peered  up  at  Francis  through  the  brown  glass.  “So.  This 
makes  you  an  official  resident.  A  six-pack  gone,  the  Colloseum  in 
place  .  .  .  but  you  haven’t  met  Lola  yet,  have  you?” 

“Your  maid?” 

“My  Porsche.” 

From  the  back  of  Bob  Neuland’s  garage  Lola  flashed  them  a  chrome- 
bumper  smile.  To  Francis  this  was  a  nice  car.  He  had  never  seen  a  yellow 
Porsche  before.  It  even  looked  fast  just  sitting  there  amid  broken  porch 
furniture  and  empty  gas  cans  and  greasy  tools.  Francis  could  see  that 
this  was  Bob  Neuland’s  baby.  Lola  made  every  day  Christmas  morning 
for  Bob,  and  his  elated  expression  made  no  secret  of  the  fact. 

“Shall  we  take  the  roof  off?  You  won’t  be  able  to  hear  the  stereo  so 
well,  but  that’s  the  price  you  pay.”  Bob  directed  the  procedure  with 
delicacy,  and  they  hung  the  roof  up  on  the  garage  wall.  Francis  began 
getting  into  the  passenger  seat,  but  Bob  grasped  his  arm.  “Frank  .  .  .  ” 
He  looked  gravely  at  Francis.  “How  about  taking  the  controls?”  Francis 
was  astounded.  “C’mon,  she’s  all  yours.  You  won’t  appreciate  her  until 
you  feel  her  for  yourself.” 

“Jesus  Bob,  I  can’t.  I  don’t  think  I  could  handle  a  clutch  on  these  hills.” 

“Well,  have  it  your  way.”  Bob  grinned  and  passionately  looked  over 
at  the  driver’s  seat.  “I  may  not  always  feel  so  generous.”  That  was  easy 
enough,  Francis  thought,  remembering  the  long  silent  walk  home  from 
the  House  of  Hunan.  He  got  in  and  buckled  his  seat  belt.  Yellow  interior. 
Nice. 

They  rocketed  out  of  the  garage  and  down  the  alley,  hitting  fifty  in 
second  gear  before  they  stopped  at  the  edge  of  Beach  Street.  “What’ll 
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it  be?  Mount  Tam?  The  ocean?  Or  how  about  something  more  relaxed?” 
Francis  looked  over  at  Bob,  a  little  shaken  by  their  quick  start.  Bob  seemed 
to  understand.  “Don’t  worry  Frank,  I’m  in  complete  control.  She  responds 
to  me  better  than  Peg  does.”  He  laughed  at  his  joke. 

“Anywhere  you  want  to  go  is  fine,”  Francis  said. 

This  was  the  cue  Bob  was  waiting  for.  Tour  San  Francisco  in  half  an 
hour.  The  stereo  roared  and  the  wind  whipped  their  hair  into  knots; 
Francis  began  praying  for  red  lights.  Each  time  they  came  to  a  halt  he 
felt  his  shoulder  harness  tighten.  Each  time  they  shot  off  he  felt  his 
impression  sink  deeper  into  the  yellow  unpholstery.  Francis  had 
completely  lost  his  bearing.  He  keep  expecting  Beach  Street  at  the  next 
turn.  When  he  realized  that  this  wasn’t  going  to  happen  anytime  soon, 
he  spoke  up,  or  rather  yelled  up. 

“This  is  some  car.  Bob!”  He  gripped  his  seat  with  one  hand  and  the 
dashboard  with  the  other.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  stereo  down,  but  it 
was  all  digital  and  he  couldn’t  see  a  volume  control.  “Aren’t  you  afraid 
of  getting  pulled  over?”  he  screamed. 

“Just  had  a  tune-up  last  weekend.” 

“I  heard  about  that!” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.”  The  Porshe  slammed  to  a  stop.  Bob  revved  the  engine  and 
grinned  expectantly  at  the  light. 

“Bob,  are  you  crazy?  We  were  just  doing  seventy  in  a  thirty-five.” 

“It’s  the  only  way  to  treat  her.  If  you  start  driving  a  machine  like  this 
as  if  it  were  the  family  station  wagon,  she’ll  start  acting  like  she  is  one.” 
Francis  unhooked  his  belt. 

“I’m  getting  out.” 

“What?” 

“I’ll  just  walk  home.  I  could  use  it  anyway.” 

“Do  you  even  know  where  you  are?”  Bob  laughed. 

“I’ll  be  fine.”  Francis  laughed  too.  He  began  to  realize  how  funny  the 
whole  thing  was,  but  he  couldn’t  just  get  back  in  at  this  point. 

“C’mon.  You’re  kidding  around.  I’ll  slow  down.” 

“No,  it’s  okay  Bob.  I  understand.” 

“Look,  I’ll  come  back  for  you.  Say  in  half  an  hour.” 

“I’ll  see  you  later  Bob.”  He  heard  the  door  slam  behind  him  as  he  walked 
away  and  headed  downhill.  In  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  saw  Lola  fire 
away  into  the  sunset.  Francis  imagined  that  Bob  would  keep  driving  for 
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another  hour  or  so,  just  for  the  raw  fun  of  it.  He  guessed  Bob  would 
even  pick  up  another  six  pack  on  his  way  home,  and  they  would  forget 
about  the  whole  thing  later. 

As  he  looked  for  a  place  at  which  to  stop  and  ask  for  directions,  he 
thought  of  Nicolas,  and  how  he  had  been  right  about  knowing  what 
you  like.  Moving  in  was  clearly  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than  unpacking 
boxes  and  moving  convertible  sofas.  Francis  stepped  into  Romano’s  Coffee 
Shop  and  approached  the  red  formica  counter  where  a  brawny  Italian- 
looking  man  was  wiping  off  saucers. 

“A  large  Coke,  please.” 

“You  come  to  Romanos  for  a  Coke?” 

“It’s  hot  out.” 

“True  enough,”  the  man  said,  scooping  a  cup  full  of  crushed  ice.  “Don’t 
worry,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “that’s  what  I  say  to  everyone  who  comes 
to  Romano’s  for  a  Coke.” 

“And  could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  Beach  Street?”  asked  Francis, 
as  amused  with  the  Italian  man  as  he  was  with  the  other  four  of  five 
customers  who  were  engrossed  with  their  newspapers  or  looking  out  the 
windows. 

“You  must  be  from  out  of  town.  You  come  to  Romano’s  for  a  Coke 
and  you’re  lost.  What’s  on  Beach  Street?” 

“I  live  there.”  The  man  started  to  explain  the  route,  but  Francis 
interrupted.  “Do  you  by  any  chance  know  a  guy  or  actually,  a  bum  named 
Nicolas?” 

“I’ve  got  a  brother  named  Nicolas.”  the  man  said. 

“How  about  a  guy  named  King?”  A  sinewy,  tough-looking  woman 
surfaced  from  behind  a  newspaper  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  Her  face 
was  dull  and  leathery,  but  her  eyes  twinkled  at  Francis. 

“Did  you  say  ‘King’?”  she  asked. 

The  Italian  man  was  confused.  “What’s  it  gonna  be.  King  or  Beach 
Street?”  he  said.  Francis  didn’t  answer  him,  but  turned  to  the  woman. 

“He’s  an  old  guy  who  collects  aluminum  cans  along  the  docks.” 

“Sure.  But  he’s  no  bum.  My  husband  used  to  be  a  longshoreman.” 

“So  you  know  King?”  Francis  asked  anxiously. 

“Doesn’t  everybody?”  the  woman  said. 
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Comfort  in  the  Familiar 


<a  review  of>  Familiar  Ground  by  Elizabeth  Cox.  NY: 
Atheneum,  1984.  220  pp.  $14.95 

Elizabeth  Cox  teaches  Creative  Writing  in  the  Continuing  Education  Program 
at  Duke. 

Elizabeth  Cox’s  Pamiliar  Ground  felicitously  displays  many  of  the  charms 
while  avoiding  most  of  the  faults  and  pitfalls  of  a  first  novel.  In  it  she 
tells  the  story  of  Jacob  Bechner,  who  is  called  back  to  his  hometown 
of  Sweetwater,  Tennessee  by  a  message  from  Callie  Locke,  an  old  family 
friend.  Jacob’s  wife  is  the  steady  Molly,  reliably  waiting  home  in  Virginia 
during  her  husband’s  odyssey.  Jacob’s  compliance  with  Callie’s  summons 
is  less  an  act  of  obedience  than  of  compulsion— he  is  curious  to  find 
out  whether  she  will  tell  him  any  secrets  about  the  night,  years  earlier, 
when  his  older  brother  Drue  died  in  a  fire.  Callie  herself  is  approaching 
death;  more  than  once  she  is  described  as  being  “close  to  a  hundred 
years  old.” 

Elizabeth  Cox  possesses  splendid  powers  of  descriptive  and  evocative 
writing.  A  real  egg,  placed  in  a  dollhouse  full  of  miniature  furniture, 
takes  on  outrageous  Magritte-like  proportions; 

It  was  a  regular  size  egg,  taken  from  their  own  kitchen,  and 
was  larger  than  either  of  the  parent  figures,  larger  than  the  table 
where  they  sat  and  the  door  which  went  out  onto  the  veranda. 

It  was  also  larger  than  the  veranda.  And  at  times,  Jacob  brought 
back  to  mind  those  Christmases  with  socks  lined  up  on  the  mantel 
that  made  their  family  seem  stronger  than  it  was,  and  sometimes 
without  really  bringing  it  to  his  mind,  he  would  think  of  the  giant 

egg. 

The  characters  in  Familiar  Ground  are  vivid  and  fully  realized,  not  mere 
accoutrements  to  the  story.  Jacob,  though  haunted  by  memories  of  Drue 
and  his  own  childhood  in  Sweetwater,  is  rejuvenated  by  his  niece’s 
children:  the  boisterous  Ty  and  his  sister  Cedar,  developing  a  considerable 
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feminine  savoir-faire  for  a  girl  of  ten.  Perhaps  the  most  tragic  character 
is  a  retarded  man  known  to  the  townspeople  as  Soldier.  Soldier  has  lived 
a  sullen  life  apart,  and  has  known  the  deep  throbbing  pain  of  profound 
loneliness.  Forced  into  bestial  sodomy  by  a  cruel  trick,  the  act  becomes 
for  Soldier  a  form  of  release,  a  half-fulfilling  pleasure  he  could  find  by 
no  other  means. 

Much  of  the  novel’s  strength  lies  in  its  acute  realization  of  the  power 
of  certain  moments.  Infidelity  and  death  course  through  its  pages  like 
the  river  that  winds  through  the  valley  where  Sweetwater  is  nestled, 
“as  though  for  years  it  had  been  looking  for  a  way  out.”  This  book  is 
about  the  shelters  we  protect  ourselves  with— and  what  happens  when 
those  shelters  are  penetrated  or  removed,  how  we  help  one  another 
endure.  The  intertwining  themes  of  loss  and  recovery,  guilt  and  catharsis 
are  explored  through  the  network  of  characters  and  the  tender  mixed 
feelings  associated  with  Jacob’s  homecoming. 

Elizabeth  Cox  profits  from,  rather  than  falls  prey  to,  several  conventions 
of  the  Southern  novel.  These  features  Gothic ize  the  tale  spmewhat,  but 
not  to  a  distracting  degree.  The  homecoming  itself  is  a  traditional 
situation  in  Southern  literature.  Like  Joel  Knox  in  Truman  Capote’s  Other 
Voices,  Other  Rooms,  Jacob  is  called  away  from  tranquility  by  a  mysterious, 
urgent  letter.  The  letters  prompt  their  recipients  to  a  frightening  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  past  and  a  mature  realization  of  the  future.  Callie’s  death 
and  funeral  scene  follow  a  pattern  of  distinguished  work  from  Faulkner’s 
As  I  Lay  Dying  through  Reynolds  Price’s  A  Long  and  Happy  Life  and  Eudora 
Welty’s  The  Optimist’s  Daughter.  The  rape  of  Callie  and  her  subsequent 
ostracism  are  chilling  and  grotesque.  Like  Faulkner,  Price,  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  and  Anne  Tyler  before  her,  Elizabeth  Cox  examines  the  myriad 
of  relationships  within  a  family,  and  between  a  family  and  its  servants. 

In  a  genuinely  moving  scene,  Jacob  arranges  and  executes  the  transferral 
of  Callie’s  body  from  the  garish  aluminum  funeral  home  coffin  to  a  simple 
maplewood  casket  lined  with  blankets  from  her  house.  Jacob  says,  “I  loved 
him,  you  know.”  He  means  that  he  loved  his  brother  Drue,  that  his  relief 
and  acceptance  of  his  brother’s  death  have  come  only  now  with  the 
death  of  Callie.  There  is  a  neat  parallelism  at  work  here.  Indeed,  if  the 
novel  has  a  major  fault,  that  fault  is  its  neatness,  its  exacting  symmetry. 
Elizabeth  Cox  has  a  definite  talent  for  interweaving  complex  emotional 
substrata,  but  sometimes  these  require  the  plot  to  be  too  predictable. 
The  “intriguing  puzzle,”  the  “fabulous  secret,”  the  “surprising  climax” 
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mentioned  on  the  book’s  jacket  are  really  not  so  breathtaking  or  un¬ 
expected  after  all.  They  are,  if  anything,  the  inevitable  results  of  these 
realistic  characters’  motives  and  actions.  Here  is  a  novel  in  which  tensions 
are  addressed  and  resolved.  But  this  predictable  quality  of  the  plot  shrinks 
in  the  face  of  the  sustained  brilliance  of  some  of  the  best  passages.  A 
kind  of  constipated  allegory  is  effected  by  the  myths  and  fairy  tales  Jacob 
tells  to  Ty,  Cedar,  and  Soldier.  The  chapter  headings  are  somewhat 
obtrusive,  also— simple  numbers  would  be  sufficient. 

The  book’s  several  epiphanies  point  toward  the  eventual  mystical 
climax,  in  the  church  at  Callie’s  funeral: 

Sitting  here  in  this  yellow-stained  church,  the  children  unable 
to  be  sad,  he  saw  it  did  not  matter  that  his  mother  let  go  that 
baby’s  head  to  return  to  the  watered  sounds.  It  did  not  matter 
that  Jacob  had  run.  It  did  not  matter  either  that  he  had  lost  his 
own  son,  who  died  for  no  reason  at  all  on  a  spring  morning  when 
the  sun  broke  through  brighter  than  it  had  in  months  and  warmed 
the  buds  in  the  ground,  but  could  not  warm  Jacob  who  accepted 
with  great  bitterness  this  loss  .  .  .  What  mattered  here  in  this 
place,  what  mattered  here  on  this  day,  not  bright  and  warm,  but 
covered  with  an  early  sodden  light,  was  that  all  of  this  was  but 
a  subterranean  rhythm.  Something  to  be  forgiven,  consoled. 

The  final  epiphany  contains  some  of  the  finest  writing  in  the  book: 

Jacob  woke  the  next  morning  and  felt  a  sudden  excitement 
about  going  home.  He  missed  Molly  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
her.  The  hard  sunlight  brought  him  into  the  day  as  it  had  done 
in  his  childhood,  but  never  since.  (Except,  he  thought,  when  the 
woman  you  love  gets  up  before  you  do  and  calls  you  to  a  breakfast 
that  you  smelled  before  she  called.  Then  she  sits  on  the  bed  and 
rubs  you  awake,  your  back  and  hair;  and  she  smells  like  breakfast 
herself,  so  you  tell  her  if  you  had  a  fork,  she  would  be  enough. 

So  she  hands  you  an  old  fork  and  falls  in  bed  beside  you,  so  that 
when  you  have  had  your  breakfast  later,  it  is  cold,  but  tastes  better 
than  any  meal  you  have  had  in  your  life.) 

The  importance  of  land,  of  a  familiar  place,  is  demonstrated  near  the 
end  of  the  novel: 

Jacob  told  them  how  as  a  young  man  he  had  wanted  to  leave 
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this  town,  feeling  that  the  lives  here  were  narrow  and  unlived. 

So  he  left,  seeing  that  the  pleasure  he  sought  was  not  in  this  place. 

But  he  found  after  years  of  searching  that  it  was  not  in  any  other 
place  either,  so  he  came  back  and  people  smiled  as  if  they  knew 
what  had  been  learned,  as  if  they  had  gone  away  themselves  years 
ago  for  the  same  reason. 

One  of  the  most  profound  of  Elizabeth  Cox’s  observations  is  the  trans' 
ference  of  strength— between  children  and  adults,  between  men  and 
women.  In  Familiar  Ground  she  has  tilled  old  soil  and  shown  anew  that 
the  worthwhile  and  even  the  amazing  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary.  Here 
is  a  novel  of  promise  and  accomplishment. 
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I  recently  witnessed  two  incidents  to  which  I  attach  great 
significance.  As  I  was  standing  in  the  Gothic  Bookshop  1 
overheard  a  woman  say  to  a  clerk,  “Do  you  have  a  book  on 
the  meaning  of  life?  It’s  supposed  to  be  very  good.”  At  that 
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I’ve  forgotten  the  other  one. 

Charles  Terrell 
Archive,  Autumn  1970 
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Moments 


if  the  back  porch  door  slams, 

then  i  know  it  is  Spring, 

the  Kool'Aid  Kids  are  here, 

and  somewhere  under  the  back  porch  stairs 

cools  a  dog. 

if  there  is  water  on  the  foyer  then 
it  could  be  Fall, 

the  busy  puddle-children  crafting  mud, 
or  possibly  it’s  Winter  if  your  hands  are 
unusually  cold 

from  hanging  out  laundry  to  dry 

in  temperatures  where  ice  can  only  sublime. 

if  this  fabric  holds  together, 

then  i  know  who  you  are, 

how  i  should  behave, 

where  i  hang  my  hat: 

as  long  as  there  is  time 

and  the  attempt  at  structure, 

coffee  is  poured 

and  children  grow  wiser. 
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Patchwork 


It  was  one  of  those  dark  chill  days  when  the  Mississippi  delta  feels 
like  it  is  still  the  vast  sea  bed  it  once  was,  and  mist  so  fine  you  can’t 
see  it  soaks  everything  with  its  wet  sticky  touch.  The  little  woodframe 
house  was  wet  too,  but  with  the  moistness  of  breath  and  buttermilk  and 
the  smell  of  old  linen. 

“It  was  dead  inside  her,”  she  said,  as  she  caressed  the  arm  of  her  chair 
with  a  trout-speckled  hand.  “She  carried  it  for  well  a  month  like  that, 
poor  thing.  And  when  it  was  homed  it  was  dead.  It  like  to  broke  my 
heart.”  She  cleared  her  throat  and  stared  out  at  the  pecan  tree,  gone 
wild  for  want  of  pruning. 

“That’s  why  I  still  have  these  little  shoes  I  made.  She  didn’t  want 
nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  baby.  That’s  how  your  own  Grandmother 
was  when  Jimmy  Dale  died.  I  suppose  it  just  tears  you  up  when  the  Lord 
takes  away  your  first  one  like  that.” 

She  got  up  out  of  the  chair  with  an  airy  grunt  and  walked  over  to 
the  heater  on  the  floor,  turning  the  knob  and  lighting  the  gas  with  a 
quiet  pop.  The  wooden  match  burned  for  a  second  in  the  dish  near  the 
well,  then  went  out,  a  ribbon  of  smoke  twisting  toward  the  ceiling.  I 
noticed  that  the  smoke  was  the  color  of  the  sky,  and  nearly  the  color 
of  the  propane  tank  near  the  bam. 

“It’s  kindly  chilly  in  here.” 

I  nodded  and  fingered  a  wooden  key  with  the  words  “Parchman 
Penitentiary”  written  on  it  in  macaroni  letters,  wondering  if  the  hands 
that  made  it  had  been  penitent. 

“That  came  from  the  prison  over  at  Parchman.  She  used  to  go  with 
us  ladies  when  we  went  to  visit.  I  guess  that’s  part  of  being  a  preacher’s 
wife.” 

I  put  the  key  back  on  the  doily-covered  table  and  looked  over  at  her. 
Aunt  Katey  was  much  older  now  than  the  last  time  I’d  seen  her,  or  at 
least  she  seemed  a  lot  older.  She  had  always  talked  a  great  deal  about 
everything;  weather,  the  cotton  crop  (which  she  really  knew  nothing 
about),  or  the  trips  to  Jackson  or  Memphis  or  Greenville  that  she 
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sometimes  took  to  see  her  step-children. 

Aunt  Katey  had  never  had  children  of  her  own,  and  as  1  listened  to 
her  I  remembered  the  look  Great-Aunt  Cory  would  get  whenever  Katey 
talked  about  children.  She  had  had  a  child;  a  daughter,  that  I  had  never 
seen  and  nobody  would  talk  about.  It  had  really  been  a  mistake  that 
I  had  found  out  about  her  at  all.  One  day  I  saw  a  faded  picture  on  Aunt 
Cory’s  dresser  and  asked  who  it  was. 

“My  daughter.  She  lives  in  Arkansas.” 

That’s  all  I  knew  until  Aunt  Cory  died,  and  my  father  told  me  about 
the  manager  of  the  dime  store,  and  the  year-long  trip  to  Alabama.  Unwed 
mothers  didn’t  make  a  lot  of  noise  in  1940,  and  Aunt  Cory  never  made 
a  lot  of  noise  at  all.  She  never  forgot,  though,  and  her  eyes  would  get 
small  and  hard  when  Aunt  Katey  talked  about  children. 

“She  don’t  have  none  of  her  own,”  they’d  say,  “and  she  never  will,  either.” 

Aunt  Cory  had  hated  Aunt  Katey.  She  hated  the  children  in  Memphis, 
and  the  ones  in  Jackson  and  the  ones  in  Greenville,  and  she  never  forgave 
the  older  sister  who  had  sent  her  child  away  to  Arkansas;  her  real  child, 
who  lived  in  a  picture  frame  on  the  dresser. 

Aunt  Katey  got  up  and  went  into  the  next  room.  1  looked  down  at 
the  hook  rug  on  the  floor  and  took  another  sip  of  my  iced  tea.  A  moment 
later  she  was  back,  so  fast  that  I  glanced  at  the  clock  to  see  how  far 
the  second-hand  had  gone  around  the  dial.  In  her  arms  was  a  paper 
bag  full  of  yam  and  cloth. 

“It  was  a  shame  she  couldn’t  use  these.  They’re  some  of  the  best  1  ever 
made.” 

They  were  well-done,  the  yarn  in  perfect  rows,  the  tiny  draw-string 
the  perfect  length  on  each. 

“I  just  feel  so  for  the  poor  thing,  and  I  know  she  couldn’t  use  these 
little  shoes.  She  did  take  a  quilt  1  made,  though.  It  wasn’t  as  good  as 
these  are.  I  never  could  quilt  like  your  Grandmother  could,  hut  I  always 
liked  to  say  that  1  could  knit  better  than  just  about  anybody.” 

She  put  the  tiny  booties  back  in  her  bag  and  sat  down  again. 

“She  said  to  me,  ‘Miss  Shelton,  this  is  too  kind.’  That’s  what  she  said 
when  she  took  away  that  quilt.  It  like  to  make  me  cry.” 

I  looked  at  the  clock  again. 

“I’ve  got  to  go,”  I  said,  “I  think  we  were  going  to  go  to  the  store  this 
afternoon.” 

“Well,  don’t  go  to  town  yet!  Wait  a  minute  while  1  get  down  something 
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for  you  and  your  brother.” 

She  rushed  off  again,  and  this  time  came  back  with  two  large  quilts 
and  a  jar  full  of  coins. 

“Here’s  a  quilt  for  both  of  you,  and  something  else  I  want  you  to  have. 
This  is  my  silver-dollar  collection.  I  want  you  to  have  it.  When  I  was 
a  girl  I  had  a  silver-dollar  that  your  great-great-grandfather  carried  in 
his  pocket  all  through  the  War  between  the  States.  1  wish  1  could  give 
that  to  you,  but  it  burned  when  the  old  house  by  the  canal  burned  down.” 

“Thank  you.  I  promise  I’ll  write  to  you.  I  hope  we  come  back  at 
Thanksgiving.” 

“Well,  its  always  good  to  have  family  at  TTianksgiving.  It’s  a  good  thing 
Mrs.  Hewlett  has  family.  That  made  the  thing  with  the  baby  easier  for 
her.  It  helps  to  have  family  when  something  like  that  happens.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  it  does.  It’s  funny  how  things  happen  sometimes.” 

“It  sure  is.  They  say  the  Lord  works  in  mysterious  ways,  and  you  wonder 
when  something  like  that  happens  to  good  people,  but  I  guess  it’s  all 
in  His  wisdom.” 

1  stepped  out  the  door,  pushing  against  the  broken  screen  with  my  hip. 

“Bye,  now,”  I  said.  “I’ll  see  you  later,  I  guess.” 

“Yes,  I  think  1  might  come  to  dinner  at  your  Grandma’s  directly.”  I 
waved  to  Great-Aunt  Katey  and  looked  across  the  fields,  past  the  gin, 
to  the  white  church  in  the  trees. 

“Thanks  for  the  quilt.” 


Laura  Ingham 
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Dusk 


Even  Medea 

had  fevered  heartbeats 

beneath  the  squirming  blade, 

the  nervous  blind  quiver  of  the  wild  thing 

in  the  clutches  of  the  owl. 

but  nothing  writhes  behind 

your  talons, 

you  smiling  in  the  shadows 
dancing  the  curette. 

No  heart  sends  spasms  to  the 
hollow  behind  your  eyes. 

1  hated  you  in  the  house  with 
bathtub  feet, 

rehearsing  the  why  until  even  the  mirror  was  stone. 

1  didn’t  want  the  crossroads,  or  the  smile  of 
1  know,  or  the  sound  of 
your  feet  moving  away  like  black  dogs 
in  half-light. 

1  wanted  the  smell  of  your  hair  and  the  quiet  of  rain 
instead  I  got  the  rasp  of  cat’s  tongue 
and  a  handful  of  dry  dead  ferns. 

1  loved  you  in  the  house  with 
bathtub  feet, 

tracing  the  scar  on  the  face  of  my  soul. 


Laura  Ingham 
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Strings 


Even  orchestras  are  calloused; 
at  least  that’s  what  1  told  her. 

She 

expecting  plenty  of  music  at  the 
good  parts, 

she  of  the  flowering  tresses 
and  graceful  limb 
and  the  eyes  of  a  chickenhawk  in 
a  bucket. 

Movies  are  fine,  1  suppose,  except 
when  life  is  art  and  the 
sound  is  off. 

1  couldn’t  spare  the 

two  hour  lifetime,  or  straighten 

the  warps  with  the  heat  of  my  eyes. 

it  doesn’t  work  that  way 

since  Adam. 

And  1  know  that  callouses  hurt, 
because  1  have  some. 
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Une  Nuit  Froide  de  Novembre 


You  descended  from  the 
Frost'tipped  spires, 

Godlike, 

A  figment  of  my  fragile  imagination. 

With  each  smile. 

Turn, 

Arch, 

You  tread  upon  this  htittle 
Chose  rouge. 

Those  sparkling  opiates! 

Flashing  amher 

And  the  power  of  you,  warm 

Like  coals. 

Bestowed  for  brief  moments  upon 
So  many. 

So  many. 

You  tide  an  elephant  in  Butma 

Ot  drink  a  toast  in  Thailand 

And  the  invisible  wires  strung  between  us 

Flail  in  the  wind. 

I  am  the  tightrope  walker 
With  no  safety  net. 
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Running  in  Place 


Part  I 

I  was  going  to  mention  it  before  we  ordered,  but  the  dragon  distracted 
me.  Slick  and  green,  it  hung  on  the  far  wall,  sticking  its  tongue  out 
and  leering.  1  asked  if  wasn’t  it  hideous,  but  Paul  said  it  was  cute  and 
that  he  wanted  one  as  a  pet,  and  Jeremy  laughed  and  said  it  would  help 
keep  mommy  in  line,  so  1  pretended  to  be  hurt,  to  keep  the  joke  going. 

“A  nice  way  to  talk,”  1  opened  the  menu.“A  dragon  to  keep  me  in  line.” 

The  menu  described  how  good  everything  tasted  without  mentioning 
what  was  in  it.  1  snapped  it  shut  and  asked  Jeremy  to  order  for  me.  He 
was  teaching  himself  Chinese  and  had  the  native’s  menu. 

“You’ll  let  Daddy  order  for  you?”  I  said  to  Paul,  who  was  still  reading 
the  movie  listings  which  Jeremy  had  placed  a  little  far  to  his  left.  Jeremy 
thinks  that  makes  it  easier  on  Paul’s  good  eye. 

Paul  looked  up,  “Municipal  tax  base  shrinks.” 

1  though  that  Jeremy  might  pat  his  shoulder,  but  he  just  smiled. 

“Stop  showing  off,”  1  said,  “Have  you  picked  a  movie?” 

He  held  up  the  paper.  A  man  in  a  business  suit  gripped  a  bloody  hatchet 
in  one  hand  and  the  head  of  a  young  girl  in  the  other. 

“That’s  a  horror  film,”  Jeremy  looked  at  him,  “It  has  alot  of  sudden 
noises.  You  don’t  think  that’ll  bother  you?” 

Clearing  my  throat,  I  said  it  didn’t  sound  like  a  good  choice.  The  dragon 
winked  a  neon  eye. 

“Since  when  does  he  like  horror  movies?”  Jeremy  leaned  forward.  “He 
doesn’t.  On  the  bus  yesterday  Buddy  Cole  told  everyone  that  he  had 
seen  it  and  only  faggots  would  be  afraid.” 

“But  if  he  thinks  he’s  up  to  it  .  .  .” 

“Fine,”  I  whispered  through  my  teeth,  “Then  you  can  sleep  with  him 
tonight  if  he  gets  scared.” 

Jeremy  swirled  a  noodle  around  in  the  duck  sauce.  I  began  to  feel  cold 
and  realized  that  a  sweater  would  have  been  a  good  idea— Jeremy  likes 
to  sit  by  the  door  when  we  go  out.  Both  of  them  had  on  sweaters.  TTae 
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last  few  years,  Jeremy  had  taken  to  wearing  his  old  college  argyles  on 
weekends.  At  work  they  were  adamant  about  suits  and  ties. 

“Paul,  why  don’t  you  pick  a  better  movie?”  I  handed  him  the  paper, 
my  finger  casually  pointing  to  a  movie  that  Jeremy  would  like— one  of 
those  stories  about  a  bumbler  who  somehow  makes  good. 

The  waiter  set  out  the  food.  He  smiled  at  me,  a  little  like  the  dragon, 
and  knocked  rice  all  over  Paul.  I  watched  as  Jeremy  swept  what  was  on 
the  table. 

“Get  his  face,”  I  said,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  hear. 

“Hope  springs  eternal.”  Rice  dangled  from  Paul’s  cheeks  as  he  smiled. 

Leaning  forward  to  clean  him  up,  I  noticed  a  stain  on  his  new  sweater, 
an  argyle  I  had  bought  to  match  Jeremy’s. 

“Hope  springs  eternal,”  he  repeated  and  thrust  at  me  a  fortune  he  had 
found  on  the  seat. 

“That’s  someone  else’s,”  I  said,  “We’ll  get  our  own  later.” 

While  we  ate,  Paul  thumbed  through  the  paper,  occasionally  looking 
up  and  speaking  a  headline.  When  I  made  him  put  it  away  he  sat  back 
and  pushed  the  food  around  on  his  plate. 

“This  is  the  epitome  of  blandness.” 

I  smiled.  Even  with  the  mispronunciation,  it  was  impressive. 

“Epitomee,”  I  said,  “And  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  your  food.” 

“Yes  there  is.  Look.”  He  stuffed  his  mouth  full  and  made  a  face.  To 
me  it  looked  like  the  same  kind  of  thing  he  always  got  at  Chinese 
restaurants. 

“Will  you  taste  it?”  I  asked  Jeremy,  but  he  just  glanced  quickly  at  the 
dish.  “If  he  doesn’t  like  it  we  can  send  it  back,”  he  said. 

“No  it’s  probably  fine.  Just  taste  it.” 

He  grabbed  the  dish  and  shoved  it  to  the  end  of  the  table.  “Well  order 
something  else.” 

I  took  Paul’s  plate  and  told  him  we’d  switch— that  mine  had  those  water 
chestnuts  he  liked.  Maybe  Daddy  wants  to  share  it  with  you  I  said, 
stabbing  into  some  pork. 

When  Paul  got  up  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  it  occurred  to  me  again 
to  mention  my  classes,  hut  this  time  Jeremy  was  distracting.  He  kept 
glancing  back  toward  the  bathroom  as  if  it  were  about  to  explode. 

“Maybe  you  should  check  on  him,”  he  said. 

“I’m  sure  he’s  fine.  He’s  been  going  to  the  bathroom  by  himself  for  years.” 

“You’re  very  clever,”  Jeremy  said,  “but  this  isn’t  a  place  he’s  used  to. 
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You  never  know  what’ll  set  him  off.” 

1  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  “If  you  ever  really  talked 

to  him  you’d  see  he’s  under  control.  Dr.  Simpson  said.  ...” 

Jeremy  spilled  his  water.  “Damn  it.”  His  lips  were  tight,  “Damn  greasy 
glasses.” 

He  furiously  mopped  up  the  spill.  An  empty  packet  of  Sweet  ’N  Low 
floated  by.  1  tossed  my  napkin  onto  my  plate. 

When  the  waiter  brought  our  ice  cream,  I  asked  for  a  drink  menu. 
“They’re  supposed  to  have  really  elaborate  drinks  here,”  I  smiled,  “with 
fruit  and  umbrellas  and  all.  We  could  get  three  straws.” 

Jeremy  looked  up.  “How  about  two  straws?  1  don’t  think  Paul  wants  any.” 

I  glanced  under  my  eyebrows  at  Paul.  He  was  smiling  at  the  two  of 
us.  What  seemed  like  a  moment  later  he  kicked  me  under  the  table. 
1  looked  like  a  zombie,  he  said,  and  my  ice  cream  was  melting. 

Part  11 

1  couldn’t  fall  asleep  that  night  because  of  the  noises  coming  from 
Paul’s  room.  Electronic  pulses  and  beats.  The  day  that  Jeremy  bought 
him  the  stereo,  1  had  shaken  my  head  and  said,  “A  stereo— just  what 
an  eight-year-old  needs.”  But  1  didn’t  really  mind. 

Jeremy  was  propped  up  against  some  pillows,  reading.  1  rolled  over  and 
nudged  his  leg.  “Will  you  ask  him  to  turn  it  down?” 

Jeremy  got  up,  but  didn’t  leave  the  room.  He  walked  to  his  dresser 
and  turned  the  fan  on.  He  does  that  to  drown  out  noise. 

“1  hate  to  bother  him  if  he’s  having  fun.  Tomorrow’s  not  school.” 

School.  1  sat  up.  And  then  1  mentioned  it. 

“My  classes  have  been  moved  up,  to  Mondays  at  4.”  1  glanced  at  him. 
“That’ll  mean  leaving  Paul  for  an  hour.” 

Jeremy  shrugged.  “Get  Mrs.  Kay.” 

Mrs.  Kay  was  the  only  sitter  we  trusted  with  Paul.  Her  son  had  also 
been  epileptic. 

“She’s  in  the  hospital.”  I  rummaged  quickly  through  my  night  table 
for  the  card.  It  was  stuck  between  my  sociology  text  and  a  Fitness  Digest. 
“Paul  made  this  for  her.” 

1  gave  him  the  card,  a  piece  of  construction  paper  folded  in  half.  On 
the  cover,  in  crayon,  was  a  woman,  arms  outstretched,  springing  out  of 
bed  toward  a  boy. 

Jeremy  handled  the  card  for  a  moment,  then  returned  to  his  book. 
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“That  was  nice  of  him.” 

1  coughed  and  shifted  my  legs  under  the  blanket.  The  cotton  was 
coming  through  where  1  had  sewed  it. 

“Yes,  well.  So  I  was  thinking  that  I  would  leave  Paul  at  work  with 
you.  It’s  just  an  hour,  once  a  week.” 

Jeremy  was  still  reading.  “I’d  rather  not.” 

“But  maybe  you  should  anyway.”  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  book.  “1  think 
it’d  be  nice.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure.”  He  looked  up.  “Driving  alone  with  him  is  a  little 
nerve  wracking.  He  could  have  an  attack,  hurt  his  other  eye.” 

“That  won’t  happen.  His  medicine  really  keeps  everything  under 
control.” 

Jeremy  went  back  to  his  book.  “Maybe  his  doctor  can  recommend 
another  sitter.” 

I  kicked  under  the  blanket  and  felt  it  rip.  “I  don’t  understand.  I  drive 
alone  with  him  all  the  time.  That  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  you.  There’s 
really  no  reason  to  worry.” 

He  tilted  his  head  back,  as  if  to  put  in  eye  drops.  For  a  while  he  just 
sat  like  that.  I  wanted  to  touch  him,  but  didn’t.  I  looked  away,  toward 
my  dresser.  It’s  better  in  the  Bahamas,  a  woman  on  a  brochure  smiled. 
Another  urged  me  to  come  back  to  Jamaica.  We  had  to  make  reservations 
somewhere.  It  was  already  November. 

My  jar  of  stray  buttons  was  on  its  side,  buttons  spelling  out  words  along 
the  dresser.  Another  message  from  Paul. 

Eventually,  Jeremy  sat  upright.  He  shook  his  head  and  opened  his  book. 

“So  you’ll  do  it?”  I  asked. 

“Let  me  think.  It’s  not  just  the  driving.  It’s  having  him  at  work.  They’ll 
give  me  a  hard  time. 

“You  said  Bill  sometimes  brings  his  daughter  to  work.  Paul  can  sit  in 
the  office  and  read,  like  she  does.” 

Jeremy  closed  his  book.  He  stared  down,  tracing  the  Buddhist  temple 
on  the  cover.  “But  Paul  won’t  just  read.  He’ll  read  to  people.  Sometimes 
he  can  be  a  little  weird.” 

I  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  I  looked  down  at  Paul’s  card.  Two  figures 
drawn  in  profile.  He  always  draws  profiles— people  with  one  eye. 

“But  you’ll  do  it?”  I  turned  to  Jeremy.  “You’ll  let  him  spend  that  hour 
at  the  office?” 

His  eyes  were  closed.  I  shook  him. 
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“What  do  you  want  from  me?”  His  eyes  squinted  down. 

“I  want  you  to  try.” 

He  nodded,  said  OK,  and  slid  down  under  the  blanket. 

Part  III 

I  told  Paul  that  yes,  he  had  to  finish  everything  he  had  ordered— he 
should  unbutton  his  pants  and  rest  for  a  while  if  he  was  full. 

Jeremy  was  thumbing  through  a  Life  magazine. 

“Will  you  tell  him  to  finish?”  I  asked. 

He  didn’t  look  up.  “If  you  had  let  him  order  the  lobster.  ...” 

“Just  rest  a  while,”  I  leaned  over  to  undo  Paul’s  pants. 

“Ma,”  he  jerked  away.  He  had  a  thing  about  any  part  of  his  underwear 
showing. 

“No  one  will  see,”  I  said. 

He  nodded  toward  the  wall.  We  were  sitting  directly  beneath  the 
dragon.  “The  dragon  sees  all.  It  knows  all.” 

Jeremy  noisily  flipped  through  the  magazine. 

“Dragons  can’t  see  underwear,”  I  said,  “Trust  me.” 

The  waiter  hovered  nearby,  tapping  his  order  pad.  Paul  kept  glancing 
toward  him  and  squirming.  Soon,  our  food  was  being  taken  away.  I  held 
onto  my  plate,  but  Jeremy  and  Paul  let  theirs  go,  even  though  they  had 
a  lot  left. 

The  waiter  quickly  re-appeared  with  ice  cream  and  fortune  cookies. 
As  I  started  in  on  the  ice  cream,  Paul’s  elbow  kept  hitting  the  dish  with 
my  cookie.  I  looked  up.  The  two  of  them  were  sitting  up  straight,  smiling 
at  me  like  ventriloquist  dummies. 

I  squinted  at  them,  and  cracked  open  my  fortune  cookie.  The  fortune 
read:  “There  is  a  man  behind  you  with  a  cake.”  I  turned  around.  There 
was.  Not  just  one  man,  but  the  waiter  and  the  little  Chinese  couple 
that  sat  at  the  front  desk  were  behind  me  holding  a  cake.  The  three 
of  them,  plus  Jeremy  and  Paul,  sang,  “Happy  end  of  classes  to  you.” 

I  blushed,  and  cut  the  cake,  and  told  them  that  this  was  really  nice. 

Paul  leaned  on  his  elbows  to  inspect  the  frosting.  “It  was  Daddy’s  idea.” 

I  looked  over  at  Jeremy.  He  smiled  and  shrugged. 

“You  know,”  1  said  while  we  were  eating,  “we  should  do  something 
different  tonight.  Something  we  haven’t  done  in  a  while.  The  three  of  us.” 

Paul  nooded.  “OK.  What?” 

“There’s  that  double  feature  at  the  drive-in,”  I  suggested.  “That  looks 
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good.” 

“Yeah,”  Paul  said,  and  went  on  to  describe  how  much  he  had  liked  it. 

Jeremy  was  reading  again. 

“Well,  how  about  that  film  at  the  mall?  That  might  be  interesting.” 

Paul  shook  his  head.  “No— we  didn’t  like  that.”  He  looked  over  at  Jeremy. 
So  did  I. 

“We?”  I  asked. 

Paul  nooded.  “Me  and  Daddy.  We  see  movies  all  the  time.” 

“Oh?” 

He  leaned  up  on  the  table  and  spoke  quickly.  “Yeah— every  Monday. 
After  you  drop  me  off.  Daddy  meets  me  in  the  lobby  and  we  go  to  a 
movie.  It’s  neat.  We  drive  with  the  top  down  and  Daddy  puts  the  music 
in  the  back  speakers,  so  I  can  hear  it.” 

My  fortune  cookie  was  soggy,  sinking  in  my  ice  cream.  I  stabbed  at 
it  with  a  fork  and  watched  bubbles  come  up  as  it  submerged.  Jeremy 
was  still  reading.  Paul  went  on  talking. 

“How  about  the  karate  movie?”  he  asked,  “I  heard  on  the  bus  that 
it  was  really  good.” 

“Fine.”  I  didn’t  look  up. 

“Wow,  a  karate  movie.  Hey— can  we  bring  the  dragon?” 

Now  I  looked  up.  At  the  dragon.  It  was  smiling. 

“We  might  as  well,”  I  said. 
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Turning  Stones 


One  night  under  a  starless  sky 
I  crept  with  stealth  from  hearth  and  home 
And  tossed  my  fortune  in  a  well. 

My  only  wish  was  I  should  find 
One  slight  crevice  within  myself 
Through  which  a  single  light  could  press 
Upon  the  darkness  called  my  soul. 

Noiseless  under  a  shadowy  moon 
1  watched  a  melancholy  dance 
Of  flame  and  fear— than  I  took  part. 

Amber  shapes  obscured  a  face 

That  might  have  chilled  the  heartless  blaze; 

Now  only  a  voice  remains, 

Dry  and  crackling  as  winter  leaves. 

Those  who  worship  sun  and  sky 
Can  feel  no  venom  of  the  night 
Which  seeps  into  my  bones  and  veins 
And  frosts  the  comers  of  my  heart. 

Yet  a  glimmer  could  prompt  a  wish 
Had  1  not  found  within  my  soul 
A  single  melancholy  well. 


Burr  Buell 
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Pick  Up  Your  Echoes 


thru  these  dunes  and  donts 
i  wander,  sinking  with  each  step, 
my  feet  finally  loose 
from  their  portable  cages 
like  two  free  roots. 

i  feel  like  chimes  hung  on  the  porch 

on  a  damp,  breezy  day— 

death  blinks,  then  yelps 

in  the  backyard  of  my  thoughts, 

my  heart  folds  in  two 

like  a  newspaper 

i  am  a  playground  without  children 
without  noise. 

words  surround  me  like  gnats 
and  we  call  this  language: 
trapped  in  a  wet  cave 
a  pulsed  muscle  dances  forever 
its  fever  or  fear 

tell  me  what  size  brown  in  a  b 
flat  and  i’ll  tell  you  in 
words  how  i  feel, 
like  a  tree  with  trousers 
numbers  too  make  me  cry. 
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where  did  they  all  come  from?  send 
them  back,  they’re  eating  our  children, 
this  hopscotch  is  a  corporate  game 
they  play,  trapped  in  plaid  and  faces 
bored  as  khaki,  their  knees  rush 
onward  in  quick  bursts  and 
why  the  numbers  in  the  boxes? 

toward  plastic  grapes  and  silk  roses, 
polyester  the  evolution  of  this  fear 
toxic  ritual  of  a  petrified  dancer, 
outnumbered  by  words 
a  pox,  a  cancer. 

Night  moves  inside 
a  death  sentence  stings 
in  our  eyes, 
we  see  thru  our  saliva 
a  dark  pool  bathing  swollen 
tongues, 

black  as  night,  as  numbers 

i  am  an  echo 
looking  for  a  mouth 
to  take  me  back 
to  the  silence 

pick  up  your  echoes 
and  follow  me. 
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Bugs 


Ira,  barefoot,  holds  his  breath  and  hoists  his  garbage  can  over  the  lip 
of  the  dumpster.  It’s  the  first  really  cold  autumn  day,  but  there  are  still 
a  few  holdover  bees  buzzing  around  the  trash,  some  of  which  lies  about 
his  feet.  Ira  crouches  and  picks  up  cigarette  butts,  a  TV  dinner  tray,  and 
a  disposable  diaper. 

“You  leave  that  be  now  Ira’’  a  voice  says.  Ira  sees  Ethel  Cranse,  the 
landlady,  standing  at  the  door  to  her  office.  She  is  a  stout  woman,  even 
burly,  but  she  has  a  friendly  face.  Her  arms,  big  like  squashes,  are  folded 
across  her  chest. 

“I  don’t  mind,  Mrs.  Cranse’’  Ira  says,  sniffling. 

“Such  a  neat  boy  you  are.  I  wish  they  were  all  so  careful.  Watch  your 
feet  in  the  glass,  Ira.  Ira!  How  can  you  be  in  bare  feet?” 

“Ibe  goig  right  in,”  he  says. 

“You  sound  sick.  Are  you  sick?  Be  careful  now.”  She  shakes  her  big 
arms  together.  “It’s  something  out  here,  isn’t  it?”  she  says  and  goes  back 
into  her  office  before  he  can  answer.  After  she  has  gone,  a  hydraulic 
hinge  eases  her  storm  door  to  a  close,  then  slams  it  at  the  last  second. 

Ira  picks  up  a  Sprite  can  with  some  yellow  jackets  lying  on  it,  drowned 
or  overdosed  on  sugar,  or  maybe  dead  from  the  cold.  Still  squatting,  Ira 
hears  something  and  looks  over  his  shoulder.  That’s  when  he  spies  her 
coming  down  the  steps  from  her  apartment.  She’s  tapping  her  rings  on 
the  iron  banister.  Even  with  the  wind,  the  sound  carries  itself  up  and 
down  the  courtyard  between  the  lowrise  buildings.  In  the  center  of  the 
courtyard  there  is  a  swimming  pool,  sealed  for  the  season  with  a  blue  tarp. 

Ira  remembers  the  warm  June  day  he  moved  in  five  months  ago— 
standing  in  his  doorway  overlooking  the  pool,  a  half-dozen  glazed  female 
bodies  for  his  eyes  to  choose  from.  But  it  had  been  against  his  best 
judgement  that  he  involved  himself  with  a  woman  in  the  same  apartment 
complex.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  her  when  he 
wanted,  and  conspicuous  not  to  with  all  the  neighbors  drawn  to  their 
windows  at  the  first  sign  of  any  motion  in  the  courtyard.  But  things 
were  different  with  Miriam.  Ira  couldn’t  resist  Miriam,  so  he’d  broken 
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his  rules  and  said  what  the  hell. 

He  acts  like  he  hasn’t  seen  her  until  she’s  half-way  across  the  courtyard. 
When  he  looks  up,  she  waves,  then  tosses  her  head  back  and  flips  her 
wrists  together  up  in  the  air,  taking  seven  or  eight  rapid-fire  steps.  It’s 
a  little  thing  she  picked  up  from  Evita.  It  has  gotten  annoying.  Maybe 
that’s  why  she  does  it,  Ira  thinks.  But  then  he  doubts  it.  They  haven’t 
reached  the  point  where  they  annony  for  the  sake  of  it,  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  Sometimes  he  wonders  when  that  time  will  come.  She’ll  get 
away  with  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  while  anyway— her  looks  earn  her  that 
much.  She’s  wearing  baggy  jeans  and  a  lavender  sweater  which  hugs  her 
torso,  and  she’s  drinking  a  ginger  ale  from  a  can.  She  finishes  the  drink 
just  as  she  meets  him  and  pitches  the  empty  into  his  garbage  can. 

“Nasty,  isn’t  it?”  She  means  the  film  of  algae  that  has  formed  on  the 
pool  cover.  She  wrinkles  her  nose. 

“Ibe  all  stuffed  up,”  Ira  says.  “I  can’t  smell  a  thig.” 

“Jesus,  not  again.”  She  seems  more  belligerent  than  sympathetic.  “Here, 
blow.” 

Ira  blows. 

“Sorry  I  disappoint  you,”  he  says,  embarrassed  and  a  little  rankled  by 
her  motherly  way  with  him.  He  stuffs  the  wadded-up  kleenex  back  into 
her  pocket.  “My  apartment  is  so  dry,”  he  says. 

“Not  mine,”  she  says.  She  removes  the  kleenex  and  with  two  fingers 
deposits  it  in  his  garbage  can. 

“Different  buildings.  I  ought  to  move  into  your  building.” 

“It’s  your  birthday,  that’s  why  you’re  getting  sick.  I  always  used  to  get 
sick  on  my  birthday.” 

“Well  it’s  freezing  out  here  and  I’m  only  going  to  get  worse  if  I  don’t 
go  in.”  His  feet  look  white.  He  doesn’t  much  want  to  talk  about  his 
birthday. 

Miriam  puts  out  a  hand  and  feels  his  forehead.  “C’mon,  you’re  not 
sick.  It’s  not  that  cold  out  here  either,”  she  says,  tugging  at  her  sweater. 
“You  just  don’t  want  everybody  in  Unit  B  spying  on  you.” 

Ira  looks  up  at  the  second  story  of  Unit  B  and  sees  Mrs.  Mantiss 
watching  them  from  behind  her  glass  storm  door.  He  gives  her  a  tight 
smile  and  a  fingery  wave,  and  she  snaps  back  into  the  darkness  of  her 
apartment.  “Jeez,  why  don’t  you  put  some  shoes  on?”  Miriam  is  saying. 

Inside  Ira’s  apartment,  Miriam  goes  for  the  mirror  next  to  his  hall  closet. 
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popping  her  head  back  and  forth  so  her  hair  will  take  shape.  Then  she 
takes  a  bean  bag  chair  into  her  lap  and  sits  down  on  his  couch.  She 
sandwiches  herself  under  the  bean  bag  chair  and  lays  her  arms  across 
it  as  if  she’s  trying  to  keep  it  from  flying  away.  It’s  an  okay  apartment. 
There’s  a  table,  some  chairs,  a  small  kitchen.  The  television  is  on.  Ira 
sits  on  the  counter  and  yawns.  On  the  television  there’s  a  bare-shouldered 
woman  asking  a  guy  with  sideburns  to  zip  her  up.  The  guy  with  sideburns 
is  pouring  himself  a  drink  and  lighting  a  cigarette  at  the  same  time. 
So  smoothe,  Ira  thinks.  “I  have  a  tendency  to  spoil  you  baby,”  the  guy 
says,  walking  over  to  zip  her  up.  For  a  second  Ira  thinks  the  guy  is  going 
to  bum  her  back  with  the  cigarette.  He  thinks  how  much  it’s  going  to 
hurt  her  if  he  does,  how  she’ll  scream  bloody  murder. 

“Come  over  here,”  Miriam  says  from  the  couch.  He  does.  He  lies  down 
on  the  carpet  and  folds  his  hands  on  his  chest. 

“See  how  dry  it  is  in  here,”  he  says. 

“It’s  toasty,”  she  says. 

“Tbasty?  It  feels  like  someone  is  trying  to  cement  up  my  nose.” 

“Okay.  So  it’s  dry.  One  more  grim  fact  of  your  life,  right?  It’s  really 
not  so  had.  It  really  isn’t.” 

“My  plants  are  dying,  is  how  bad  it  is.”  He  points  to  a  spider  plant 
hanging  in  a  basket  over  the  television  set.  Wilted. 

“I  think  I’ve  heard  about  enough,”  she  says,  and  heaves  the  bean  bean 
bag  chair  on  top  of  him.  “Christ,  it’s  your  birthday.  So  what  if  your 
apartment  is  dry.  You’re  thirty  years  old,  kiddo.  Aren’t  you  going  to 
celerate?  Let’s  go  do  something.  We  ought  to  at  least  get  you  out  of  here.” 
He  lies  there  wondering  how  delicate  he  should  be  telling  her  his  plan 
is  to  watch  a  movie  and  turn  in  early.  “Somebody  shoot  your  dog?”  she 
says.  “What  is  it?” 

The  phone  rings.  What  a  relief,  Ira  thinks.  “Just  a  minute,”  he  says, 
smirking.  He  was  going  to  tell  her  he  had  always  wanted  a  dog  and  now 
might  be  the  time  to  get  one.  But  then  of  course  he’s  run  the  risk  of 
her  actually  going  out  and  getting  one.  What  luck,  the  phone  ringing. 

It’s  his  brother  Martin  calling  from  Montreal.  Collect.  Again.  Martin’s 
been  trying  to  organize  a  family  reunion  back  at  their  father’s  house  in 
Syracuse,  the  house  they  grew  up  in,  to  be  “pulled  off’  at  Thanksgiving. 
That’s  what  Martin  keeps  saying.  “I  think  we’re  finally  going  to  pull  this 
off,”  he  says,  or,  “Ira,  you’ve  got  to  help  me  pull  this  off.” 

“It’s  my  brother,”  Ira  says  into  the  room.  Miriam  doesn’t  move  or  look 
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interested.  So  Ira  talks,  figuring  what  the  hell.  He  agreed  to  be  at  the 
reunion  when  Martin  first  called  him  with  the  idea  two  months  ago, 
but  Martin  keeps  calling,  sometimes  three  times  a  week,  to  keep  Ira  astride 
of  the  developments.  Every  time  he  calls,  Ira  wonders  a  little  more  if 
Martin  just  wants  someone  to  talk  to.  Martin  has  a  wife,  Carol,  who 
drives  him  crazy.  The  whole  reunion  idea  has  been  good  for  him  though, 
and  Ira  realizes  he  agreed  to  go  more  for  Martin’s  sake  than  for  his  own. 
Martin  does  most  of  the  talking.  Ira  looks  up  and  watches  Miriam  pad 
over  to  the  door  and  let  herself  out. 

“Carol.^  Sure  I’ll  talk  to  Carol.  .  .  .  Carol?” 

Miriam  is  standing  at  Ira’s  door.  It’s  dark  out.  She’s  balancing  a  tray 
covered  with  tin  foil  on  one  hand,  and  she’s  got  a  bottle  of  Andre 
champagne  with  the  other.  She’s  wearing  a  low-cut  black  dress,  and  there’s 
a  rope  of  pearls  around  her  neck. 

Ira  has  to  smile. 

“Happy  birthday  to  me,”  he  says.  The  wind  slices  into  his  sweatshirt. 

“Move  it,  buster.  I’m  freezing  my  ass  off,”  she  says. 

Ira  glances  at  her  breasts,  wondering  why  she  doesn’t  have  a  coat  on. 
“Yes  you  are,”  he  says.  Across  the  courtyard  he  sees  Mrs.  Mantiss  at  her 
storm  door.  He  recognizes  the  outline  of  her  head.  He  waves,  hut  she 
doesn’t  move. 

Miriam  looks,  too.  “That  woman’s  a  menace,”  she  says.  She  maneuvers 
her  way  into  the  kitchen  and  sets  things  up.  Under  the  tin  foil  are  two 
plates.  Lamhchops. 

“I  don’t  have  any  wine  glasses,”  Ira  says. 

“I  should  have  guessed.”  She  gives  him  a  look.  “Someone  ought  to 
take  you  shopping.  You  probohly  need  towels,”  she  adds,  “and  God-knows- 
what-else.”  She  looks  at  his  mismatched  utensils.  “What  do  you  eat  out 
of,  a  mess  kit?” 

He  smiles.  The  smell  of  lambchops  has  changed  things. 

Miriam  opens  cabinets,  looking  for  glasses.  Ira  waits  until  her  back 
is  turned,  then  plucks  a  string  bean  off  one  of  the  plates.  Just  as  he  gets 
it  to  his  mouth,  she  wheels  around  and  goes  for  his  wrist. 

“Hup!”  she  screams.  He  swallows  the  bean,  amused,  then  opens  the 
cabinet  she’s  been  looking  for.  She  twists  up  the  comer  of  her  mouth. 
The  choice  is  coffee  mugs  or  old  jelly  jars. 

“You  really  don’t  have  any  glasses,”  she  says.  “This  won’t  do.  Not  one 
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hit.  I’ll  run  back  and  get  some  wine  glasses.  You  find  a  candle.  Do  you 
have  a  candle?  Or  should  I  bring  one  of  those  too?” 

She  starts  for  the  door,  but  the  face  Ira  makes  stops  her.  He  opens 
a  drawer  and  pulls  out  a  fat  red  candle  with  cherubs  and  glitter  on  it, 
something  he  bought  from  a  Girl  Scout  two  years  ago.  He  lights  it  and 
puts  in  on  the  table  along  with  the  plates  and  some  silverware.  He  takes 
the  bottle  of  Andre  and  unscrews  the  cork,  then  he  swigs  from  it  and 
puts  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang.  Miriam  watches  this  with  her 
mouth  opened  a  crack.  He  sits  down  and  waits. 

“You  win,”  Miriam  says  and  sits  down  too. 

“Let  Mrs.  Mantiss  get  some  sleep,”  he  tells  her. 

When  they’ve  finished  eating,  Ira  closes  the  drapes  and  moves  the 
candle  to  the  television  set.  Miriam  kills  the  kitchen  light,  and  the 
apartment  goes  dark  except  for  candlelight.  She  emerges  from  the 
kitchen,  the  Andre  in  one  hand  and  a  package  of  Fig  Newtons  in  the 
other.  She  kicks  off  her  pumps  and  for  a  second  Ira  can  smell  her  feet. 
Not  a  bad  smell,  just  woman’s-foot-in-pantyhose  smell.  And  only  for 
a  second.  They  lie  down  on  the  floor  facing  the  television,  candle,  and 
spider  plant.  The  candlelight  magnifies  the  plant’s  arms  onto  the  ceiling. 
The  shadows  jerk  around,  responding  to  the  flickers.  Ira  and  Miriam 
lean  back  on  the  bean  bag  chair,  which  makes  the  sound  of  rain  on 
asphalt  until  they  get  settled.  Miriam  wedges  the  bottle  between  them 
and  holds  a  Newton  up  to  Ira’s  mouth.  His  lips  reach  out  and  grasp  it 
like  a  cigarette. 

“I  haven’t  eaten  Fig  Newtons  since  I  was  little,”  she  says.  She  puts  two 
whole  ones  in  her  mouth  and  holds  the  bottle  up  to  the  candlelight. 
She  adds  champagne  to  the  Newton  pulp  in  her  mouth,  spilling  some 
out  the  side.  It  runs  down  her  neck  and  pools  by  her  collarbone.  “  ‘Nilla 
Wafers  either.  We  always  used  to  eat  Fig  Newtons  and  ‘Nilla  Wafers  when 
we  were  kids.  This  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  a  kid,  you  know?” 

“Sure.” 

“I  used  to  have  nightmares  then.  All  the  time.  Probably  every  night. 
I  used  to  have  this  one  where  I  would  get  left  at  a  playground.  Just  left 
there.  Nothing  else  would  happen,  really.  It  was  just  being  abandoned 
that  scared  the  hell  out  of  me.  Oh,  sometimes  the  merry-go-round  would 
spin,  or  the  swings  would  start  swinging.” 

“Spooky  stuff.” 

“Yeah.”  Her  eyes  gaze  up  into  the  candle,  her  jaw  slowly  masticating 
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Fig  Newton,  one  hand  cocked  to  feed  the  next  one.  “I  sure  wouldn’t 
mind  being  a  kid  again,  though,  nightmares  or  no  nightmares.” 

“1  sure  would.” 

Miriam  swallows  hard.  “That’s  something  that  stinks  about  this 
apartment  complex.  No  kids.  I’d  like  to  see  some  children  around  here 
once  in  a  while.” 

“We  don’t  have  a  playground.  I  can’t  even  think  of  one  near  here.” 

“We  have  a  pool.  Kids  should  want  to  live  near  a  pool. 

“Mrs.  Mantiss  would  scare  them  off.” 

“She’s  a  menace,”  says  Miriam.  Then  after  a  minute,  “1  think  I’m  feeling 
a  little  drunk.” 

Ira  finds  himself  staring  into  the  flame  over  the  television  set.  Things 
in  the  room  begin  to  lose  definition.  Even  Miriam.  “Come  to  think  of 
it,”  he  says,  “I  never  had  a  playground  to  go  to.  My  dad  built  me  a  sandbox 
in  our  backyard.  That  was  about  it.” 

“Good  way  to  get  pinworms,”  she  says. 

“1  got  pinworms  all  right.”  He  laughs  thinking  about  it,  about  the  whole 
family  taking  pills  for  a  week  on  his  account.  “Twice.  After  the  first  time, 
my  parents  told  me  to  tell  them  whenever  there  was  cat  shit  in  the 
sandbox.  The  one  time  I  told  my  mom  she  was  on  a  step  ladder  in  the 
front  yard  picking  bagworms  off  one  of  the  cedar  trees.  You  ever  seen 
bagworms?”  Miriam  hadn’t.  “They  make  these  sick  little  cacoons  all  over 
the  tree  and  suck  the  life  right  out.  Thousands  of  them  on  one  tree. 
Probably  about  as  much  damage  as  my  mother  could  do  to  an  eight  foot 
tree  with  a  ten-foot  ladder.  Anyway,  she  was  picking  these  things  and 
talking  to  our  neighbor  Mrs.  Bronson.  Huba  Bronson.  Crazy  woman. 
I  went  around  front  yelling  there’s  cat  shit  in  the  sandbox,  and  she  got 
mad.  Real  mad.” 

“Mrs.  Bronson?” 

“My  mom,  my  mom.  What  I  remember  most  was  how  huge  she  looked 
standing  up  on  that  ladder.  I  mean  her  hair  looked  huge.  She  told  me 
to  help  her  pick  the  bagworms,  but  I  said  only  if  I  could  light  them. 
That’s  how  you  have  to  kill  them.  You  put  them  in  a  lunch  bag  with 
some  kerosene  and  light  them.”  He  tries  to  remember  if  they  smelled 
bad,  burning.  “We  had  hugs  all  over  the  house.  Cutworms  in  the  tomatoes, 
tent  caterpillars,  silverfish.  I  don’t  know  if  we  had  termites.  We  probably 
did.  It’s  a  wooden  house.  Martin  pays  an  exterminator  to  go  out  there 
every  so  often.” 
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“So  did  you  get  to  burn  them?” 

“No.  I  stuck  around  and  helped  for  a  little  while  though.  My  mom, 
she  was  hysterical  about  this  tree  going  brown  in  front  of  the  dining 
room  window.  In  tears  almost.  But  1  took  off  at  the  first  chance  1  got.” 

—and  got  in  more  trouble  later.” 

“1  got  my  mouth  soaped  or  something.” 

“Served  you  right.  Your  poor  mother.” 

“You’ve  just  never  seen  these  things,  Miriam.  They  squirm  right  on 
the  tree.” 

They  lie  there  for  a  while  without  saying  anything.  Ira  reaches  over 
Miriam  for  the  Fig  Newtons,  but  she’s  finished  them.  He  crinkles  the 
empty  wrapper  up  in  his  fist,  then  drops  it  on  her  stomach.  He  lies  down 
again,  listening  to  it  uncrinkling. 

“She  saved  the  tree,”  he  says. 

“Hm.” 

“It’s  still  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  It  outlived  her.”  He  looks 
at  his  dried'up  spider  plant.  “You  know,  1  wish  that  plant  would  die,” 
he  says.  “Either  get  better  or  die.” 

“If  you  had  a  gun  you  could  put  it  out  of  its  misery.  A  mercy  killing.” 

“1  have  a  gun.”  He  squints  at  her  and  pokes  a  finger  into  her  ribs. 

“Very  funny.  Have  you  tried  watering  it?”  she  says,  propping  herself 
up  on  her  elbows. 

“It’s  a  plant.  Of  course  1  have.” 

“It’s  possible  to  water  it  too  much,  you  know.  Maybe  you  have  root  rot.” 
“No.” 

“It  might  be  aphids.” 

“1  thought  aphids  were  supposed  to  be  good.” 

“Good  bugs?” 

“If  there  is  such  a  thing  1  doubt  1  have  them.  Maybe  it’s  despair.”  He 
considers  his  plant,  trying  to  remember  the  last  time  he  watered  it. 
“Maybe  1  should  water  it.” 

Miriam  smiles.  A  small  victory. 

Ira  takes  the  Andre  bottle  over  to  the  sink  and  runs  the  water.  He 
holds  the  neck  under  the  spout.  Maybe  there’s  enough  champagne  left 
to  kill  the  plant.  He  shuts  the  water  off.  Is  that  how  to  kill  a  plant? 
Can  you  even  kill  a  plant  that  way?  He  goes  back  and  pours  the  bottle 
over  the  plant  with  Miriam  w'atching.  He  can’t  be  optimistic  either  way. 
He’s  afraid  that  it  will  hang  there,  half-wilted,  non-committal,  no  matter 
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what  he  does,  maybe  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Ira  wets  two  fingers  on  the  lip  of  the  bottle  then  pinches  out  the  candle. 
He  had  always  wanted  to  pinch  out  a  candle  in  front  of  a  woman.  He 
had  seen  Errol  Flynn  do  it  once  in  a  movie.  He  wishes  he  hadn’t.  His 
fingers  smart.  As  much  as  anything  else,  he  thinks,  pinching  out  a  candle 
takes  a  kind  of  precision.  Maybe  I  pinched  too  hard,  or  maybe  I  wasn’t 
quick  enough.  He  lies  back  down  next  to  Miriam  in  the  dark. 

“I  have  a  tendency  to  spoil  you,  baby,”  he  says. 

“What?” 

“Nothing.”  He  moves  over  her  and  kisses  her  on  the  collar  bone,  and 
he  can  taste  a  little  champagne  where  it  spilled  before.  He  lies  there, 
listening  to  the  rain  sound  building  up  in  the  bean  bag  chair.  He  finds 
her  good,  and  kissing  her  more,  he  figures  he  will  check  on  the  cedar 
tree  when  he  goes  home. 


Maxine  T.  Edwards 
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Stephen  McKenna 

Sunday  at  Great  Falls 


Aging  Mr.  Clancy  tells  me 
his  friends  the  ducks 
dive  for  weeds  and  grubs 
into  the  canal  bottom 
but  surface  instead 
with  leaden  buck-shot, 
poison  ballast  for  a  duck. 
So,  he  says,  hand  in  paper 
sack  half-full  with  stale 
crumbs,  I  bring  them  bread. 
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Poems 


Down  by  the  Atomic  Cherry  Blossom, 
Where  the  ugly  women 
Wash  their  hair, 

The  Samuri  glows 
Green  in  the  moonlight. 

* 

Seldom  has  such  a  lady  touched 
My  scalp  with  as  much  vigor 
As  Melissa  did 
With  her  eighteen 
Tentacles. 

I  was  paralyzed 
With  happiness; 

A  blue  light  exploded 
Somewhere. 


* 

The  powerful  screams  of 
War  flowed  down  the 
Mountainside,  shading  and 
Then  engulfing  the  peasant 
Village  in  the  foothills. 

But  then  Grandma  came 
Out  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
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* 

He  sat  down, 

Thought  better  of  it, 
And  left. 

He  looked  up. 

Smiled  accordingly. 

And  retreated. 

Opening  the  door. 

He  realized  his  mistake. 
And  departed  softly. 


Ross  Taylor 
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John  S.  Neumark 

The  Circular  Net 


Fall,  1981 

C’mon  there  Peanut.  Let’s  get  going.  It’s  already  five.  You  ah  me  shoulda 
been  fishing  two  hours  ago.  Guess  it  wasn’t  your  fault.  Nipped  on  that 
lightnih  little  too  heavy  last  night  1  reckon.  And  you  know  whenever 
1  do  1  just  get  so  I  can’t  see  straight.  Finding  my  way  home  in  the  dark 
weren’t  no  problem  though.  Heck,  1  could  walk  these  woods  without 
eyes  in  my  head.  Let’s  see,  1  been  going  walking  and  fishing  for  at  least 
half  of  my  seventeen  years  always  alone  ’cept  for  you,  and  I  ain’t  never 
been  lost  or  hurt  in  the  woods.  Don’t  need  much  company.  1  can’t  wait 
to  get  to  the  dock  so’s  1  can  stretch  out  and  r’lax  in  the  morning  sun. 
Still  a  might  chilly  yet.  You  get  along  dawg!  Short-legged  little  varmit. 
Sometimes  you  slow  me  down  boy. 

Just  got  to  make  it  up  this  one  last  hill  here  and  we’ll  be  there.  This 
one  must  be  my  secret  pond  ’cause  the  fish  always  gnawing  away  at  my 
line.  Never  caught  anything  less  than  a  pound.  Sometimes  those  big 
boys  are  so  strong  like  they’s  trying  to  pull  me  in.  When  I  was  a  tot 
1  use  to  fish  standing  in  water.  Never  caught  anything  back  then.  Didn’t 
get  discouraged  though.  1  figure  it  was  when  1  visited  Uncle  Clayton 
that  1  learnt  what  man’s  fishing  was.  He  took  me  on  this  metal  boat 
all  sleek  and  flat.  It  had  two  of  the  comfortablest  chairs  1  ever  been 
in  to  sit.  Got  up  around  three-thirty,  and  Aunt  Molly  made  us  some 
buckwheat  pancakes  and  sausage  to  go  with  the  chicory  coffee.  She  even 
gave  us  real  syrup,  not  black  molasses  like  1  eats  all  the  time.  Meal  fit 
for  a  king.  Uncle  Clayton,  he  grabbed  this  shiny  flask  on  the  way  out 
the  door.  When  we  finally  motored  out  to  a  good  spot  he  brought  it 
out  n’gave  me  a  pull.  It  had  to  be  the  shit-tasting  nastiest  stuff  I’d  ever 
considered.  1  remember  the  medicine  Mama  gave  me  the  one  time  1 
was  sick  with  croup  and  that  went  down  a  sight  better  than  this  pitch 
Uncle  Clayt  called  mash. 

Hey  Peanut  you  set  over  there  on  the  bank  so  1  can  fish  proper.  You 
best  not  be  stompin’  around  barking  at  things  ’cause  I’ll  whoop  your  butt 
boy.  Ain’t  this  the  best  way  to  ’tend  school.  1  wonder  what  fish-face  Miss 
Penpaw’s  teaching  that  class.  Don’t  miss  that  old  biddy.  I’ll  be  damned 
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if  she  didn’t  make  me  do  more  work  than  Mama  ever  did.  Always  telling 
me  to  wash  before  school  and  stay  after  to  learn  my  spelling.  She  musta 
thought  she  was  my  Daddy.  I  told  her  I  already  had  one,  even  if  he’s 
gone.  Didn’t  need  nobody  ordering  me  to  do  some  silly-assed  grammer, 
writing  in  a  book.  I  just  draw  what  I  seen  in  the  woods  never  showing 
it  to  her  or  no  one.  Still  got  the  book. 

Ain’t  been  to  school  in  Cherryville  since  two  weeks  last  Wednesday. 
Can’t  tell  Mama  though.  She  thinks  I’m  learning  to  be  someone.  I  tell 
her  stories  ’bout  doctors  and  such;  letting  her  believe  can’t  be  too  bad. 

Anyway  that  Wednesday  I  come  to  school  specially  early  ’cause  the 
roof  is  leaking  on  me  and  I  can’t  sleep.  Mama  said  she’d  fix  it.  By  the 
time  I  got  to  town  my  clothes  dripped  and  my  boots  felt  like  mud  inside 
a  bucket.  Just  about  ripped  the  schoolroom  door  off  its  hinges  gettin’ 
inside.  Nobody’d  come  in  yet,  and  the  room  so  empty  and  all,  kinda 
reminded  me  of  our  cabin  ’cept  for  the  blackboard,  books,  and  benches 
that  is.  Oh  and  the  roof  didn’t  leak  neither.  Well  the  big  iron  stove  weren’t 
lit  so  I  figured  that  to  get  on  Miss  Penpaw’s  good  side  I’d  stoke  up  a 
real  blazing  fire.  Peanut,  I  know  you  don’t  like  fire  on  account  of  the 
way  you  yelped  that  time  I  was  burning  you  tail.  But  flames  always  calm 
me  down.  Relaxing  to  see  those  stalks  dancing  like  tall  grass  when  the 
wind  picks  up.  The  blue  you  see  in  the  hardwood  makes  me  think  of 
the  clear  August  sky  right  as  the  storm  clouds  come  to  darken  things  up. 

And  so  I  went  looking  for  some  logs  out  back,  but  the  shed  was  empty. 
I  scraped  up  a  handful  of  kindling  from  the  dirt  outside  and  went  looking 
for  some  decent  wood.  Couldn’t  find  anything  that  wasn’t  nailed  together 
so  I  went  back  to  the  schoolroom  and  thought  about  it  for  awhile.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  front  row.  Not  even  that  Bonnie  Caulkins  sat  up  this 
close.  I  always  sat  the  farthest  back  ’cause  me  and  Raymond  Smith 
thought  we’d  drop  stone  dead  if  we  looked  up  at  Miss  Penpaw  from  that 
close.  Then  it  sorta  hit  me  like  a  snowball  that  since  nobody  ever  sat 
in  the  front  bench  I  could  break  it  up  and  get  the  fire  going.  It  was 
stoked  up  real  fine  in  no  time,  and  I  sat  back  down  in  my  usual  seat 
and  relaxed  until  everyone  else  come  in. 

Guess  I  musta  been  dozing  ’cause  somebody  kicked  my  bench.  I  shot 
straight  up.  I  was  fearful  at  being  woken  so  quick-like.  Wasn’t  sure  excatly 
where  I  was  at  first  then  I  saw  squinted  eyes  behind  thick  glasses  and 
I  knew.  Miss  Penpaw  was  shaking  like  she  was  sick.  She  had  an  axe  in 
her  hand.  Let  me  tell  you  my  eyes  bugged  out  bigger  than  a  frog.  I  started 
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trying  to  get  up,  but  that  blade  got  shoved  up  right  next  to  my  nose 
so  I  couldn’t  even  breathe.  Damn.  That  woman  was  huffing  something 
fierce  looking  ready  to  bum  my  skinny  body.  She  told  me  to  get  out 
before  she  split  my  head  open.  1  sneaked  away  walking  backwards  in 
a  crouch.  Turned  at  the  door  running  full  speed  for  the  road  out  of  town, 
and  I  ain’t  been  back  since.  Nobody  at  this  pond  out  to  get  you.  Just 
hope  Mama  don’t  find  out.  I  believe  I’ll  just  go  ahead  and  toss  my  line 
out  there  and  sleep  out  the  morning.  You  stay  put  Peanut,  hear? 

Winter,  1983 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  uniforms  that  bothered  me  the  most. 
Mine  felt  all  stiff  and  rough  like  a  potato  sack— I  just  couldn’t  feel 
comfortable.  And  in  the  beginning  there  when  they  mowed  my  head 
clear  of  all  my  hair,  shit  I  musta  looked  like  a  spooked  baby  squirrel. 
Man  oh  man,  no  sir,  yes  sir,  right  away  sir.  Those  sergeants  yellin’  at 
you,  telling  you  to  hurry  up  and  do  this,  or  making  you  do  extra  work 
’cause  they  don’t  like  the  way  your  belt  buckle  shines.  Imagine  that!  I 
believe  I  did  more  push-ups  in  three  weeks  than  ol’  Charlie  Atlas  ever 
did.  Didn’t  make  me  stronger  though.  Fact  is  I  was  getting  weaker  every 
day,  and  that  ain’t  all.  Seems  like  when  I  close  my  eyes  at  night  in  that 
huge  warehouse  full  of  people  I  would  see  mud  and  guns  and  everyone 
running  around  screaming  like  it  was  a  regular  war.  Hell,  I  could  never 
sleep.  It  was  like  I  was  a  vampire  or  something.  I  was  tired  from  being 
awake  all  night,  then  reveille  would  sound,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
I’d  be  as  tired  as  a  dog  full  of  ticks.  Waking  up  at  five  to  run  seven  miles 
and  then  eat  that  grey  slop  I  wouldn’t  feed  to  my  hogs. 

I’m  glad  this  place  is  out  in  the  country.  Y’know  I  used  to  walk  for 
hours  in  the  woods  back  at  home.  I  felt  so  free  and  natural  just  roaming 
the  woods  with  my  dog.  You  know  how  it  smells  in  the  forest  after  it 
rains  in  the  summertime.  All  those  piney  smells  and  the  earth  so  raw 
in  your  nostrils.  Anyway,  where  was  I?  Oh  yeah.  And  speaking  of  raw, 
nothing  in  my  natural  bom  life  in  the  country  could  put  up  a  stink  like 
that  long  row  of  latrines  ol’  McIntosh  ordered  me  to  clean  that  day.  I 
remember  how  this  all  started.  Setgeant  McIntosh  had  me  scrub  all  forty- 
five  bowls  ’cause  my  boots  didn’t  shine  enough.  Damn.  I  was  on  my  hands 
and  knees  prayin’  for  something  to  help  me  get  through.  But  I  couldn’t 
do  it.  I  told  him  so  and  asked  him  to  get  someone  to  help.  Man,  the 
way  he  looked  at  me  with  eyes  the  size  of  a  com  kernel,  hair  all  bristly 
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like  spikes  on  his  skull,  an  that  big  jaw  set  like  a  steam  shovel— what 
an  ugly  son  of  a  bitch!  Course  I  didn’t  tell  him  that.  But  I  got  my  courage 
up,  stopped  and  sat  there  on  the  floor.  Then  it  got  to  be  so  funny.  You 
could  almost  see  the  steam  boiling  out  of  his  neck.  I  was  laughing.  Deep 
down  I  was  scared  enough  to  pee  in  my  pants.  Anyway,  I  took  my 
toothbrush  and  tossed  it  in  the  bowl  I’d  been  scrubbing,  said  the  Army 
owed  me  a  new  one,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to  budge  until  they  went  and 
got  me  a  new  one. 

Well  if  I  remember  correctly  that  old  Sergeant  McIntosh,  he  told  me 
to  go  and  fetch  my  toothbrush  and  get  to  scrubbing  or  he  was  going 
to  brush  my  teeth  with  the  dang  thing.  That  just  about  tore  me  up. 
I  mean  that  was  the  meanest  thing  anyone’s  ever  said  to  me  since  my 
daddy  didn’t  say  goodbye.  I  was  still  sorta  laughing,  but  then  I  began 
to  cry.  Put  my  head  in  my  hands  and  commenced  to  weeping  like  a  baby 
’cause  I  just  couldn’t  take  it  anymore.  He  walked  over  to  me  real  slow 
and  stood  over  me  a  good  long  time.  I  didn’t  look  up  or  nuthih,  and 
finally  I  felt  this  warm,  wet  gob  of  tobacco  juice  on  my  head  dripping 
down  my  neck.  Hey  Doc,  y’ever  have  someone  spit  tobacco  juice  on 
your  skull?  Well  that  was  the  thing  that  got  me  mad.  I  went  right  out 
of  that  bathroom  and  marched  to  the  General’s  headquarters.  For  once 
in  my  life  I  was  determined  to  get  my  own  self  out  of  the  mess  I  was 
in.  I  busted  in  there  and  knocked  over  the  secretary  that  stood  in  my 
way.  Bowled  her  over  like  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  rolling  over  tall  grass, 
and  I  went  right  into  the  General’s  office. 

I  was  right  where  I  always  wanted  to  be.  You  see  every  time  in  my 
life  somebody’s  done  me  a  bad  turn  I  just  kept  quiet  and  went  about 
my  business.  Well,  I  was  standing  there,  and  that  General,  he  looked 
like  a  mighty  nice  man,  kinda  like  my  grandpappy.  He  was  awful  calm 
too,  considerin’  some  wild-eyed  private  trainee  had  just  busted  into  his 
office.  Anyway  I  was  nervous  again  but  still  determined.  So  I  told  him 
what  McIntosh  had  been  doing.  I  told  him  I’d  be  goddamned  if  I  was 
going  to  wear  that  nasty  green  set  of  clothes  anymore.  I  was  sick  of  being 
Private  Pertibone  so  I  got  out  of  the  thing  then  and  there.  Hell,  I  didn’t 
think  it  was  any  big  deal.  Back  home  in  Gherryville  I’d  roam  the  woods 
sometimes  with  just  my  naked  body.  Felt  good  and  clean,  nothin’ 
restraining  you.  I  stood  there  barefoot  with  a  big  ol’  silly  grin  on  my 
face  and  watched  the  General  turn  so  red  1  thought  he  would  just  about 
burst.  Well  he  grabbed  his  phone  and  had  those  M.P.s  in  so  fast  I  barely 
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had  time  to  thank  the  man  for  getting  me  the  hell  out  of  the  Army. 

Well  I  reckon  he  got  the  last  laugh  on  that  one,  eh  Doc?  Here  I  am 
in  your  office  lyin’  on  a  couch  knowing  that  in  ten  minutes  I’ll  be  back 
on  the  ward  with  those  other  folks.  You  know  the  whole  thing’s  a  lot 
like  being  a  soldier.  You  have  to  listen  to  people  in  charge  tell  you  what 
you  can  do,  when  you  can  do  it,  and  how  you  can  do  it.  The  ward’s 
just  as  bad  as  the  barracks.  That  guy  Terry  screaming  in  his  sleep.  And 
everyone  pissing  on  the  floor  or  tearing  something  up.  All  the  same  it’s 
kinda  peaceful  out  here.  I  watch  ’em  when  they  bring  the  medicine 
around.  1  ain’t  never  took  any  of  it.  Those  pills  just  killing  people.  Making 
them  stare  lookin’  at  nothing.  Damn.  Makes  me  angrier  than  that  Army 
ever  could.  But  I  figure  I  been  learning  something  here. 

Spring,  1984 

Aw  Mama,  you  can’t  tell  how  good  it  feels  to  be  back  home.  I  guess 
the  facilty  didn’t  say  they  was  letting  me  go.  That  ol’  place  was  making 
me  crazy.  Seemed  like  I  was  stuck  inside  there  forever.  Having  my  regular 
clothes  on  sure  feels  much  better.  1  ’predate  you  saving  my  overalls  like 
that.  How  did  you  know  pork  chops  is  my  favorite?  And  greens  and 
biscuits.  They’re  all  my  favorites.  Roof  don’t  leak  no  more.  And  what 
with  you  looking  so  fine.  You  always  did  say  that  hard  work  keeps  a  body 
healthy.  Reckon  I  didn’t  learn  that  one  too  well. 

Place  hasn’t  changed  much.  Well  Cherryville’s  a  whole  different  fish 
pond  let  me  tell  you.  Got  a  place  just  with  machines  to  do  your  washing 
and  a  new  school.  I  saw  that  Ginny  Baker  girl.  She  sure  was  surprised 
at  seeing  me  all  clean  and  dressed  nice.  The  facility  give  me  the  suit 
I  come  in  with.  Ain’t  never  had  taken  no  bus  before.  Even  at  the  base 
we’d  get  along  in  trucks  and  march.  And  you  know  what?  They  had  a 
stall  in  the  back.  It  was  kinda  like  our  outhouse  made  out  of  steel  and 
all.  Shoot  1  coulda  traveled  clear  to  Texas  in  a  contraption  like  that. 

Oh,  but  it  don’t  matter  much  anyway.  Back  up  here  in  the  woods  is 
home.  Y’know  when  1  left  for  the  Army  I  never  thought  I’d  get  lonesome. 
But  after  sleeping  in  the  barracks  and  then  that  ward  with  all  those  other 
different  people  I’m  just  about  the  happiest  homebody  critter  this  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  All  those  people  and  me  feeling  by  myself.  Now 
1  got  the  woods  for  company.  They  quiet  and  nicer. 

Did  learn  a  bunch  of  things  being  away  though.  Play  cards  better  than 
any  of  the  boys  in  these  parts.  I’m  going  to  gather  up  the  Stivens  brothers 
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right  soon  and  teach  ’em  a  thing  or  two  about  poker.  What  do  you  think 
Mama.^  Got  to  be  a  good  shot.  One  thing  the  Army  did  for  me.  Makes 
me  ponder  why  I  never  got  to  shooting  out  here.  Plenty  of  game.  Have 
to  save  me  a  pile  of  money  to  ’ford  one  of  them  big  guns.  Blow  a  tree 
right  out  of  the  ground.  Figure  1  never  was  cut  out  to  be  no  soldier  boy. 
Just  glad  to  have  my  straw  tick  next  to  the  stove.  Might  not  be  much 
to  some  of  those  people  but  living’s  easy. 

Funny  everybody  in  cities  and  the  like  is  always  wanting  something 
or  hurrying  somewhere.  Pushing  to  get  where  they’re  going,  and  they 
just  itching  to  get  to  the  next  place.  Made  me  sorry  that  so  many  those 
people  don’t  have  their  own  land  to  live.  I  mean  folks  is  got  fancy  cars 
you  know  and  wear  rich  clothes,  but  they  can’t  never  get  away  from  all 
that.  Least  we  gots  some  fields  and  the  woods.  And  Mama,  people  out 
here  plain  satisfied.  They  takes  the  time  to  ’preciate  what’s  around  them. 
They  don’t  have  to  go  someplace  else  to  relax.  Course  other  folks  might 
have  more  possessions.  Those  things  break  or  wear  out,  and  people  don’t 
fix  them  just  go  out  and  buy  another.  Crazy. 

Can’t  wait  to  ’dulge  in  the  quiet  of  these  woods.  Seems  like  every  nite 
I  was  having  some  sort  of  dream  ’bout  waking  up  to  Arkansas  sunshine 
going  for  an  early  walk  to  watch  things  get  stirring.  Yeah,  those  people 
was  always  telling  me  to  wake  up,  said  I  had  to  be  somewheres.  I  missed 
home  knowing  that  getting  out  of  bed  meant  I  already  had  a  notion 
of  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Matter  of  fact  I  was  planning  to  grab  ol’  Peanut 
there  and  take  us  a  walk  right  early  first  thing  tomorrow  morning. 

But  I’m  fixin  to  go  down  see  Mr.  Stuckey.  If  I  get  a  mill  job  that’ll 
help  won’t  it?  What  with  the  crops  you  been  growing  here  on  the  hillside 
well  make  out  all  right.  Lady  at  the  facility  give  me  this  here  pad  and 
pencil.  Wants  me  to  draw  her  a  picture  of  home.  Probably  put  a  lot  of 
trees  in  it  and  maybe  a  creek.  She  says  I’m  a  fine  drawer.  Bet  she’ll  like 
it.  Don’t  see  why  anyone  wouldn’t.  They  even  hung  something  of  mine 
in  the  ward  a  few  times.  Some  of  those  folks,  they  never  said  anything. 

I  didn’t  tell  you  yet,  but  that’s  how  I  got  myself  out  of  that  place.  You 
see  there  was  this  man  Arnold  Pheebum  living  in  the  bunk  next  to 
me.  The  ward  I  lived  on  had  one  big  room  with  enough  beds  for  sixty 
people.  It  didn’t  have  no  windows  or  nothing  ’cept  for  the  ones  on  the 
door  looking  outside.  And  the  walls  was  made  from  cement  blocks  the 
color  of  sick'looking,  pale  moss.  Anyway  ol’  Arnold  would  never  talk 
to  any  of  us.  He’d  just  point  his  finger  at  you  and  laugh.  I  didn’t  let  him 
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bother  me  though.  He’s  kinda  funny  in  his  own  way.  One  night  I  saw 
him  point  at  one  of  the  attendants,  but  he  didn’t  laugh.  Instead  he 
pounded  his  palm  with  the  other  hand  he  had  made  into  a  fist.  For 
about  a  week  that  poor  attendant  come  by  all  innocent,  and  Arnold 
would  pound  his  fist  and  growl.  1  think  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  place 
who  ever  watched  to  notice  things. 

That  attendant  he  weren’t  too  tough.  He  almost  as  quiet  as  everyone 
else.  1  like  him  ’cause  he  listen  to  me  when  I  want  to  talk.  Well  I  was 
playin’  cards  that  Friday  night.  Winning  cigarettes  right  and  left.  Had 
someone  to  fetch  me  pop  when  I  wanted  it.  This  particular  hand  had 
nothing  to  it,  but  I  was  doing  so  well  my  bluff  was  working.  The  attendant 
there  was  watching  the  game,  cheering  us  on.  And  as  I  look  up  to  call 
a  bet  that  Arnold  he’d  come  up  real  quiet  and  slow  behind  the  attendant 
ready  to  swat  him  good  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Arnold,  that  man  ain’t 
small  by  no  means.  He  reminded  me  of  a  huge  potato  only  with  arms 
and  legs.  Sorta  round  but  full  out  everywhere.  I  got  up  real  slow  like 
I  was  in  a  stretch  or  something,  and  then  quick  as  a  coon  running  up 
a  tree  I  went  and  grabbed  Arnold.  Held  him  back  before  he  could  swing. 
I  thought  my  skinny  arms  would  crack,  but  I  held  that  big  boy  until 
some  of  the  other  folks  come  and  helped  me.  He  had  this  belt  buckle 
in  his  hand  like  he  was  going  to  use  it  for  extra  punch,  but  once  we 
had  him  he  let  it  drop.  Arnold  started  to  cry  heavy  breaths  and  dropping 
big  tears  on  the  linoleum  floor.  Lots  of  them  others  was  pointing  at 
Arnold  and  laughing  like  he  always  done,  but  I  didn’t  think  nothing 
was  funny. 

That  attendant  was  ever  so  thankful.  He  seemed  awful  spooked.  Kept 
shaking  my  hand  and  saying  how  glad  he  was  that  I  went  ahead  and 
saved  him  a  mess  of  trouble.  Musta  been  acting  pretty  good  all  along 
’cause  that  Monday  my  doctor  said  he  was  gonna  release  me  in  a  week. 
First  I  didn’t  believe  him.  Didn’t  know  what  to  say  or  how  to  think  about 
it.  Couldn’t  remember  how  it  was  living  natural  in  your  own  house.  But 
I  was  happy.  I  had  enough  about  being  in  line  for  something.  And  orders 
and  announcements.  I  was  scared  at  first.  Then  I  thought  a  spell  about 
this  here  cabin  and  the  woods.  It  smells  like  a  place  should.  Fried  pork 
and  hot  coffee  smells.  That  ward  smelled  like  piss  and  the  spray  they 
used  to  cover  it  up.  I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  forget  waking  up  to  that  stink 
everyday. 

Reckon  I  know  what  all  I  want  out  of  life.  Don’t  need  much.  Just  a 
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bed  by  the  fire  and  someone  to  talk  to.  Someplace  wide  open  where 
you  can  walk  for  miles  and  not  get  people  there  saying  you  can’t  go  no 
further.  No  fences  or  signs  or  nothing  in  these  woods.  I  feel  like  putting 
my  legs  to  some  use.  You  stay  put  Mama.  Need  to  get  back  the  feel  of 
the  forest.  Be  back  before  too  long.  See  if  I  can  smell  the  pine  needles 
even  if  it’s  specially  cold.  Almost  feels  like  I’m  going  out  courting  or 
something.  Well  don’t  you  fret  now,  ’cause  I  ain’t  leaving  to  go  nowhere 
else. 


Holly  Lisanby 
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Snake  Charming 


You  old  snake  charmer;  I  never  intended 

To  love  you.  But  you  twisted  around  my  little  finger 

Until  1  carried  your  smell  in  my  sheets 

And  my  skin,  and  you  could  shock  me  with  the  sharpness 

Of  its  sudden  surprise;  and  you  sank  into  my  eyes  until 

The  sunset  glare  of  an  innocent  hill 

Would  ring  with  the  curve  of  your  animal  jaw 

Nestling  blindly  into  warmth.  You  old  snake  charmer, 

To  swallow  me  whole,  trapped  by  my  mind 
And  sweet  memory,  a  victim  of  my  own  taste 
For  you,  so  still  within  as  you  stretch  and  digest. 
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After  Jules  Verne 


It  was  not  too  long  after  Jules  Verne  that  my  brother 
and  I  sat  down  to  write  “The  Greatest  Science  Fiction  Story 
Ever  Told.”  We  gathered  our  tools:  several  hundred!  sheets 
of  yellow  (scrap)  paper— the  kind  for  algebraic  tangents, 
a  Smith-Corona  from  19(when?)  and  a  vast,  Star  Trek-spawned 
vocabulary  consisting  of  “Arianas  Trench,”  “ruby  laser”  and 
“depressurizing  the  cabin.” 

The  typewriter  had  a  split-level,  red  and  black  ribbon; 
typing  in  red  was  something,  certainly,  no  one  had  ever  done 
before.  And  this  was  the  start  of  the  novel. 

After  our  fight  with  the  “diamond  people,”  the  story  died. 

I  never  quite  understood  what  stopped  us;  probably  the 
10-minute  breaks  for  food  in  the  kitchen— our  cookie  cabinet 
was  always  jammed  with  the  newest  Nabisco  inventions— or 
Perry  White  was  dabbling  in  nuclear  chemistry  and,  under  fire 
from  the  enemy,  was  creating  Kryptonite  in  the  comfort  of  his 
own  home.  My  guess  is  Cat  Woman,  hanging  fingernail  deep  from 
a  cavernous  cliff,  oozing  a  battered  femininity,  as  her  bat- 
blackened  “enemy?”  decided  to  clench  moral  teeth  and  lift  lover 
from  afar  back  to  the  land  of  Gotham. 

In  a  sunlit  mansion,  in  a  comer  of  my  mind,  a  dusty  edition 
of  Van  Nostrand’s  rests  carefully  tucked  away  under  Rembrandt, 
Mother  Earth  and  Webster.  No  one  has  touched  a  thing.  And  pressed 
between  pages  3839  and  3840  lies  flattened  one-half  of  “The  Greatest 
Science-Fiction  Story  (we)  Ever  Told.” 
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Shoveling  Under 


“Mere  minutes  now,”  says  Parrot  Bonada  to  his  small  group  of  believers. 
“Did  anyone  bring  a  camera?”  Three  huffing  specimens  of  men  and  a 
pigeon  listen  on  without  response.  The  span  of  a  cold  afternoon  has 
left  the  men  stiffly  posed,  making  small,  blurred  gestures;  rubbing  hands 
together,  scratching  Tinker  Toy  ankles,  leaning  tom  elbow  patches  onto 
knees.  They  look  like  the  grim-faced  subjects  in  an  old  sepia  that  is 
overexposed  at  the  edges.  The  pigeon  is  being  a  pigeon  and  doesn’t  count, 
really.  Bartholomew  tosses  teensy  pieces  of  bark  that  look  like  bread 
crumbs  to  keep  it  interested. 

Gringus  McClew  turns  his  designer  sunglasses  on  the  man  dangling 
above  him.  “I  think  that  would  be  nice,”  he  says  to  Parrot.  “A  camera, 

mean. 

Parrot  has  given  some  attention  to  style  for  this  occasion.  Posturing 
as  he  is  from  the  height  of  a  park  bench,  he  wears  a  leaking  pair  of 
rubber  boots,  a  green  and  white  “Wrigleys”  ski  cap,  and  a  scarf  so  bright 
that  it  glows.  Nothing  else  adorns  his  nakedness  besides  a  cigarette,  which 
one  arm  holds  in  contrapposto  to  the  other  arm  akimbo.  A  broken  line 
of  glass,  marble,  and  brick  recedes  back  behind  him.  The  darkened 
windows  mirror  scattered  rectangles  of  sky;  others  glow  dirty  yellow.  Along 
Central  Park  West,  the  five  o’clock  traffic  in  all  the  latest  makes  and 
models  clots  together  gray  against  his  goose  pimple  white,  to  one  great 
shivering  scab  in  the  earth  that  is  Manhattan  on  this  December  the 
second.  Parrot  purses  his  lips  and  tastes  his  cigarette  as  if  it  were  a  fruit. 
“All  my  dear  skeptics  in  mumbleland,  you  can  kiss  my  bare  ass  goodbye,” 
he  says,  addressing  the  lights  wink-winking  on  over  the  city.  “We  alone 
will  witness  the  end  of  the  world.” 

The  pigeon  starts  and  is  careening  into  the  air.  Gringus  is  not  sure 
why  he  is  smiling.  But  the  end  does  not  come  at  that  appointed  moment, 
and  Parrot’s  backside  remains  unbesmouched  by  millions  of  oblivious 
lips.  “It  will  be  fire  come  Monday,”  he  had  first  predicted.  “The  world 
will  bum  around  us  while  we  fiddle.”  For  hours  he  and  his  hungry  apostles 
stood  fiddling  and  fidgeting.  But  there  were  no  glorious  bombs  on 
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Monday,  nor  any  mushroom  clouds  of  revelation.  So  Parrot  moved  the 
date  to  Tuesday,  foreseeing  earthquakes  and  a  worldwide  diastrophic 
climax.  Alas,  there  was  nary  a  tremor.  On  Wednesday  he  gathered  a 
dozen  or  more  discarded  aerosol  cans  and  dispensed  them  into  the 
atmosphere,  to  no  avail.  The  ozone  layer  gave  no  indication  of  failing. 
Today  he  imagines  an  icy  finish:  another  great  ice  age  resplendent  with 
glaciers  and  mammoths  and  Eskimo  pies.  Yet  the  ground  is  bare,  and 
not  a  snowflake  is  falling.  That  is  the  way  it  was  and  is  and  always  will 
be,  he  thinks.  Nothing  to  ease  our  waiting  for  the  end.  People  live  and 
die,  but  their  shit  goes  on  forever,  getting  deeper  every  Monday  morning 
when  a  little-known  stockbroker  in  Woodhaven  hears  the  alarm  go  off 
and  thinks  about  brushing  his  teeth  and  nothing  ever  happens. 

“Anyway,”  says  Tracy  Clairdowser,  “when  a  man  can  stand  outside  naked 
for  more  than  three  minutes,  how  cold  can  it  be?  I  say  you  oldsters  are 
just  getting  senile.”  Tracy  flexes  his  elbows  until  they  snap,  feeling  all 
the  weight  of  his  seventy-seven  years. 

Bartholomew  is  surprised  by  the  way  Tracy’s  head  wrinkles  around  his 
neck  like  a  pear  drying  upside  down  and  Tracy’s  ears  look  like  dried 
apricots.  Bartholomew  looks  at  his  own  hands  and  what  they  hold,  a 
pretty  syrup-colored  bottle  of  Jack  Daniel’s.  “I’m  hungry,”  he  says.  All 
six  feet  three  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  of  Bartholomew 
Rex  want  just  one  chicken  salad  sandwich. 

Gringus  averts  his  gaze  from  the  sky  where  the  pigeon  has  flown  from 
an  elm  tree  to  the  eaves  of  a  Speedy-Dri  Cleaners.  He  runs  his  fingers 
through  his  thick,  blond  hair  and  imagines  himself  to  be  handsome. 
He  tries  on  various  smiles  and  licks  his  chapped  lips.  By-and-by  he 
remembers  turning  off  the  alarm  and  going  back  to  sleep  when  he  was 
a  little-known  stockbroker  in  Woodhaven.  But  that  was  before  he  became 
a  rock  and  roll  star  and  before  his  wife  left  him  for  a  vending  machine 
repairman  and  moved  to  Long  Island. 

The  problems  for  Gringus  started  when  he  bought  a  drum  set  and 
began  practicing  in  the  garage.  At  first  he  didn’t  think  of  it  as  anything 
more  than  a  hobby.  But  as  he  learned  to  play  better  and  better,  he  became 
obsessed  with  the  drums.  He  began  pounding  out  rhythms  wherever  he 
went— on  the  breakfast  table,  on  his  desk  at  work,  even  on  his  pillow 
in  the  bedroom.  In  fact,  he  became  so  caught  up  with  the  beat  going 
on  inside  his  head  that  he  would  call  out  time  signatures  to  his  wife 
in  the  midst  of  their  love  making.  presto!”  he  would  say,  or,  “Largo, 
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largo.  .  His  wife  tried  everything  she  could  think  of  to  cure  him  — 
snycopation,  twenty  measure  rests— but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  when  she 
woke  up  one  morning  to  Gringus  McClew  playing  a  tattoo  on  her  chest, 
she  left  him.  And  now  that  he  thinks  about  it,  Gringus  has  to  admit 
that  he  never  was  much  of  a  rock  and  roll  star. 

“These  kids  nowadays,”  Gringus  says  to  Bartholomew’s  bottle.  “Only 
kids  and  already  they  drink  to  forget.” 

In  the  back  of  his  mind,  Bartholomew  tickles  with  the  idea  of  himself 
as  a  kid.  His  brain  believes  for  a  moment  that  he  is  not  fifty-seven  years 
old,  that  he  has  never  been  married  or  alcoholic  or  betrayed,  that  his 
life  isn’t  the  sad  biography  he  knows  it  is,  but  something  glimmering 
sweet  in  the  bottom  of  a  bottle.  Then  he  sees  Gringus  pouting,  and 
Bartholomew  remembers  what  has  become  of  himself. 

“Well  have  apocalypse  before  the  weekend,”  says  Parrot.  “I  expect  Friday 
at  two-thirty  sharp  an  endless  drizzle  to  signal  the  end.”  Logic  tells  him 
that  it  wasn’t  Thursday  and  it  won’t  be  Friday,  but  all  the  same  his  knees 
can  sense  the  surety  of  doom.  A  good  rain  makes  them  hurt;  he’s  had 
arthritis  almost  since  puberty. 

“Poetry  to  mine  ears,”  spits  Tracy,  “but  mightn’t  that  be  an  endless  drivel? 
Or  haven’t  I  heard  this  all  before?” 

“Drool  a  little  longer;  ’twill  be  an  endless  dribble.” 

Tracy  frowns  and  wipes  the  spittle  from  his  chin.  “Personally,  I  forecast 
an  entirely  different  chain  of  events.” 

“Which  is?” 

“More  of  the  same.” 

Bartholomew  drinks  a  sip  of  whiskey.  “I  want  a  cheeseburger,”  he  says, 
“with  pickles  and  onions  and  ketchup.” 

Tracy  jerks  his  head  toward  Bartholomew  as  if  only  now  noticing  him. 
Bartholomew’s  head  is  bobbing  like  a  pigeon’s,  and  Tracy  sees 
Bartholomew’s  shoulders  shining  green  and  iridescent  purple.  Columbia 
livia,  thinks  Tracy.  He  wonders  that  Bartholomew’s  old  assemblage  of 
bulges  could  have  been  engineered  by  natural  selection. 

Bartholomew  reminds  Tracy  of  a  Mrs.  Wisteria,  the  department 
secretary,  who  always  took  an  interest  in  the  dinosaur  exhibits.  Often 
when  he  was  in  the  back  room  varnishing  bones,  she  would  sneak  up 
behind  him  and  then  scare  the  wits  out  of  him  by  suddenly  asking  some 
pointed  question,  like:  “Wasn’t  the  Archeopteryx  first  mistaken  for  a  lizard?” 
He  would  smile  at  her  curiosity  and  explain  the  particulars  to  her,  that 
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she  was  right;  the  feathers  did  not  make  a  clear  fossil  impression  in  the 
original  find,  etc.,  etc.  And  Mrs.  Wisteria  would  nod  at  him  quite 
seriously.  She  was  nice  to  him  even  to  the  very  end  when  there  was 
so  much  nastiness,  when  the  museum’s  administration  caught  him  piecing 
together  a  creature  that  had  never  existed— an  entirely  fictional  dinosaur. 
But  very  interesting  work  at  the  time  for  Tracy. 

“Look  at  the  clouds  moving  in,”  Parrot  points,  even  though  you  can’t 
see  them  through  the  smog,  and  it’s  getting  dark.  “Tomorrow  it  will  be 
the  flood.  The  splendid  city  will  line  up  two  by  two,  and  the  rain  will 
come  and  give  the  filthy  hole  its  final  rinsing.”  Gingerly  Parrot  bends 
for  an  overcoat. 

“What  I  really  want,”  sniffs  Bartholomew,  “is  a  platter  of  deep  fried 
clams.  Nice  and  chewy  and  greasy  with  lots  of  tartar  sauce.”  He  holds 
up  his  bottle  and  jostles  it  to  better  estimate  the  reminder.  Exactly  twelve 
and  a  half  swallows  left,  he  notes. 

“Stuffs  poison,”  says  Gringus.  “Doncha  know  it’ll  kill  you?” 

“My  father  drank  whiskey  every  day  of  his  adult  life.  Said  it  aided 
digestion.” 

“I  bet  he’s  dead  now  too.” 

“Yeah,”  says  Bartholomew,  “want  some?” 

“1  never  touch  the  stuff.”  Gringus  holds  out  a  hand. 

Parrot  is  the  one  who  sees  the  figure  approaching  them.  It  is  a 
policeman;  he  can  tell  by  the  strong,  measured  steps  and  the  outline 
of  a  hat.  The  law  can  be  reassuring  with  so  many  thugs  around.  As  the 
man  moves  closer.  Parrot  can  sense  his  calm  authority  over  the  Central 
Park  dusk. 

“It’s  a  cop!”  Parrot  hollers.  TTie  man  in  blue  jerks  his  head  at  the  outcry 
and  sees  Parrot  Bonada  reaching  for  his  trousers. 

“Hold  it  right  there!”  he  shouts  back  and  breaks  into  a  run.  Parrot 
is  loping  away  with  both  hands  under  his  belly  to  keep  his  pants  up. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  says  Tracy.  “Why  can’t  the  pigs  get  the  real 
criminals?”  He’s  proud  to  say  “the  pigs”  instead  of  “the  police”  because 
Tracy  likes  to  sound  “hip.” 

A  cry  of  pain  floats  back  from  where  the  policeman  has  chased  Parrot 
into  the  bushes.  “Sonofabitch”  Parrot  yelps.  “You  sonofabitch” 

“It’s  police  brutality,”  explains  Tracy. 

Gringus  leaps  from  the  bench.  “What  an  outrage!” 

Bartholomew  effortfully  raises  his  bulk.  He  wonders  what  a  billy  club 
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feels  like  on  the  back  of  your  head.  Tracy  imagines  a  kick  in  the  stomach. 
Gringus  expects  a  .38  caliber  bullet  lodged  in  the  shoulder  bone.  But 
when  they  reach  Parrot  he  is  holding  his  foot.  He  has  stubbed  his  toe 
on  a  concealed  fire  hydrant. 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  hide  those  things  in  the  shrubbery”  says  the 
cop.  He  looks  like  a  dog  that  has  just  caught  a  rabbit  and  doesn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Finally  he  turns  to  Gringus.  “Shouldn’t  be  drinking 
that,  you  know.  Stuff  rots  out  your  liver.” 

The  whiskey  goes  with  the  policeman;  presently  the  night  arrives. 
The  sky  spreads  starless  above  them,  the  overcast  bleached  yellow-orange 
by  streetlights  and  by  headlights.  Sirens  are  sounding;  probably  someone 
is  dying— if  not  there  where  the  commotion  is  coming  from,  somewhere 
quiet  close  by.  Parrot’s  eyes  blink  from  shadow  to  shadow  of  the  concrete 
jungle.  Where  are  the  seasonal  rains,  he  wonders.  His  ears  listen  for  lions, 
but  there  are  none.  Only  the  sound  of  dogs. 

“What  ever  happened  to  the  soup  lines?”  says  Tracy.  “Used  to  be  there 
was  always  somewhere  to  go  for  a  hot  meal.” 

“You  asked  that  yesterday,”  says  Gringus. 

“Oh.  Well,  what  did  happen  to  them?” 

“It’s  a  secret.  Nobody  knows  what  happened  to  the  soup  lines  but  me, 
and  I’m  not  telling.” 

“Couldn’t  you  give  me  a  hint?” 

“Nope.” 

“Tell  me  if  I’m  getting  warmer?” 

“I’m  sorry.” 

“Social  scientists,”  mutters  Tracy.  “They’re  like  women.  They  get  you 
interested,  then  they  screw  you  backwards  and  forwards.” 

“If  you  must  know,”  says  Bartholomew,  “soup  lines  represent  the  dinosaur 
of  Western  post-industrial  attempts  at  social  equity.  Their  extinction, 
if  you  will,  came  about  from  conservative  private  and  corporate  interests 
vested  in  the  laissez-faire  evolution  of  capitalist  economics.  I  read  that 
somewhere  on  a  matchbook  cover.” 

Parrot  envisions  a  brontosaurus  floating  upside  down  in  a  bowl  of 
minestrone.  Tracy  conceives  a  more  accurate  picture;  the  soup  is  chicken 
noodle.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  paleontology. 

Parrot  thinks  back  to  when  he  and  Tracy  shared  a  cold  water  flat  in 
the  Bronx.  There  was  a  bathroom  and  real  beds.  In  the  morning  you 
could  drink  coffee  and  complain  about  the  roaches.  That  was  the  life. 
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Tracy  spent  his  time  studying  fossils  and,  when  he  wasn’t  spying  on  the 
neighbors,  doing  a  bit  of  research.  Parrot  set  up  an  art  studio  in  the 
kitchen.  The  easels  obstructed  cooking  but  were  convenient  to  the  water 
faucets.  He  liked  to  paint  pictures  of  Africa.  Yellow  ocre,  burnt  umber, 
and  titanium  white— colors  that  hummed  like  the  refrigerator.  One  day 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  “I’d  like  to  introduce  myself’’  said  the 
man.  “I’m  your  new  landlord.  Beaker  Avis.  I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  pay 
up  your  bills  or  get  out.”  “What  do  you  think  of  it?”  said  Parrot,  steering 
the  new  landlord  over  to  the  current  undertaking.  He  had  painted  a 
herd  of  grazing  zebras.  The  man  felt  Parrot’s  arm  on  his  shoulder  pressing 
into  him.  “I  understand,”  said  Parrot.  “You’re  just  doing  your  job.”  The 
man  left  in  a  hurry,  not  noticing  the  palette  of  oils  clinging  to  the  back 
of  his  pin  striped  suit.  Parrot  and  Tracy  Clairdowser  were  subsequently 
evicted. 

“Let’s  look  at  this  scientifically,”  says  Parrot.  “We  need  food.  To  get 
food  we  need  money.  Only  the  fittest  survive  in  this  Darwinian  world 
we  live  in.  I  suggest  we  drop  by  a  local  business  establishment  and  try 
for  some  adaptation.” 

“You  plan  to  rob  a  store  like  some  twopenny  thief?”  asks  Tracy. 

“Precisely.” 

Tracy  shakes  his  head.  “What  of  the  pride  of  an  old  man  such  as  myself?” 

The  Seven-Eleven  store  lies  quiet  and  unsuspecting.  The  man  behind 
the  counter  has  a  droopy  expression  on  his  face,  like  a  blood  hound  with 
pimples.  Bartholomew  pretends  to  ignore  this  young  man,  lost  in  a 
quandary  of  fish  sticks  and  Sarah  Lee  coffee  cake.  Carefully  he  prices 
the  frozen  peas. 

“Can  I  help  you  with  anything?” 

“No,”  says  Bartholomew  quickly.  “No  thank  you.” 

“All  right,  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure.  I’m  new  here  and  the  way  you 
were  hesitating,  I  thought  you  might  need  some  help.” 

“Thanks  anyway.” 

“Sure,”  smiles  the  young  man. 

Just  keep  thinking  chocolate  covered  donuts,  Bartholomew  says  to 
himself.  Meanwhile,  Parrot  and  Gringus  have  gone  into  the  deli  section 
for  roast  beef  and  bologna.  Tracy  has  opened  a  package  of  Doritos  and 
is  munching  happily. 

“Hey,”  says  the  cashier  to  Tracy  Clairdowser,  “you  have  to  pay  for  those 
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first.” 

“Oh?  I’m  sorry.  I  thought  I’d  have  a  few  chips  while  I  did  the  rest  of 
my  shopping.  But  if  you  have  a  policy  against  that,  why  I’ll  just  .  .  .” 

“Well.  .  .  .”  says  the  cashier  dubiously.  After  all,  Tracy  is  dressed  in  rags. 

“Thank  you  so  much.”  Tracy  ducks  into  the  baked  goods  lane  and  opens 
up  a  box  of  Twinkies. 

“Hey!’ 

“I’m  sorry,”  says  Tracy,  peeking  out.  “Um  .  .  .  want  one?”  But  by  this 
time  the  rest  of  the  scavengers  are  well  into  their  feeding  pattern.  The 
cashier  can  do  little  to  stop  Bartholomew  from  terrorizing  aisle  number 
three,  and  Parrot  and  Gringus  are  making  forays  into  frozen  foods  and 
dairy  products.  “Half  an  hour!”  the  cashier  laments.  “The  manager  leaves 
for  half  an  hour,  and  look  what  happens!”  He  looks  on  helplessly  as 
Bartholomew  stuffs  his  mouth  with  salami,  ham,  and  cheese.  TTie  cashier 
has  already  called  the  police  and  can  only  wait  for  them  to  arrive.  As 
he  stands  there,  he  feels  his  own  stomach  growling.  Nobody  will  show 
up  for  a  few  minutes  yet,  he  thinks.  Impulsively  he  grabs  a  Three 
Muskateers  bar  and  tears  off  the  wrapper. 

Parrot,  Tracy,  Gringus,  and  Bartholomew  can  count  themselves  lucky. 
At  least  they  leave  the  Seven-Eleven  before  the  police  artive,  and  they 
manage  to  hide  themselves  in  a  west  side  alley.  Bartholomew  wishes 
he  had  a  bottle,  and  so  does  Gringus.  So  do  Tracy  and  Parrot.  The  night 
promises  to  be  bitterly  cold.  Parrot  looks  up  at  the  sky  where  retreating 
clouds  have  left  the  hardest  and  sharpest  points  of  light.  Tracy  scrounges 
for  newspapers,  desperate  to  find  some  insulation  against  the  elements. 
Gringus  picks  the  bologna  from  his  teeth.  Bartholomew  has  a  dreamy 
look  on  his  face,  despite  his  need  for  alcohol.  A  gooey  mixture  of 
chocolate  and  half  a  dozen  other  flavors  adheres  to  his  cheeks  and  to 
the  front  of  his  coat. 

“We  could  go  to  a  bus  station,”  says  Parrot. 

“No'O'O'O,”  says  Tracy,  trembling  uncontrollably.  “Here  is  fi-i-ine.  It 
reminds  me  of  uncovering  Precambrian  euca-a-ar-yotes  in  the  Ganadian 
tundra.” 

Gringus  McGlew  feels  the  ribs  on  a  trashcan.  They  are  like  the  bones 
of  something  that  was  once  human,  but  is  now  hard  and  cold.  “Gan 
I  bum  a  cigarette?”  he  asks  Parrot. 

Parrot  checks  in  his  pocket;  it’s  empty.  He  shrugs. 

“So  cold  you  couldn’t  dig  for  anything,”  says  Tracy.  “Had  to  hammer 
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away  at  the  soil  and  chip  it  away  like  rock.  This  is  nothing-ing-ing 
compared  to  that.”  Tracy  lies  down  and  closes  his  eyes.  Bartholomew 
Rex  has  already  fallen  asleep. 

“Watch  out  for  the  glass,”  says  Parrot. 

“That  stuff  will  really  cut  you,”  whispers  Tracy.  He  settles  in  next  to 
a  broken  Coke  bottle.  “You  remember  dig-gig-giging  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
algal  formations  where  it  was  so  c-cold  and  .  .  .  oh,  this  ain’t  nothing 
Charlie.  Charlie,  you  and  1  know  what  it  was  like  up  there.” 

Parrot  pulls  his  arms  around  himself.  His  name  isn’t  Charlie. 

“That  ain’t  nothing,  but  I’m  tired  now  ...  to  go  to  sleep.” 

Parrot  Bonada  sleeps  too,  dreaming  of  a  great  Pliestocene  ice  age. 
Mastodons  and  saber-toothed  tigers  run  wild  through  Harlem.  Time 
moves  backwards,  and  things  are  getting  warmer.  Birds  appear  in  the 
skies.  On  earth  there  are  rodents  and  mammals,  and  cycids  and  calamites 
flourish  in  great  expanses  of  black  mud.  Parrot  feels  his  body  leaning 
over  the  swamp  and  falling  into  the  tepid  water  of  a  Jurassic  inland  sea. 
There  are  so  many  nasty  sharks  and  crocodiles  and  bony  fish  with  big 
teeth.  A  mesosaur  swims  by  and  bites  off  his  leg.  Some  placoderm  gnaws 
on  his  head,  but  he  cannot  wake  up  or  lose  consciousness  of  what  is 
happening.  He  feels  himself  settle  back  into  the  very  beginning  of  tbe 
Cambrian  sea.  Primitive  brachiopods  burrow  into  his  chest.  Trilobites 
nibble  on  his  toes.  His  body  sinks  into  the  anaerobic  bottom  sediments 
to  be  found  years  later  by  a  professor  at  Columbia  and  wondered  at. 

Then  he  dreams  of  his  mother.  In  the  morning  Tracy  Clairdowser  is 
dead. 
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